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BOOK THE FIFTH. 

CHAPTER I. 

Alfred's intellectual Character. — State of the Anglo-Saxon Mind. — Illiteracy of its 
Clergy. — Alfred's Self-education. — His subsequent Instructors. — His invitation of 
Asser and of Grimbald. — His attainment pf the Latin Language. ~ His Preface to 
Gregory's Pastorals. 

The incidents which priucipally contributed to excite Alfred's 
infant mind into activity (1), and to give it ideas more varied and 
numerous than childhood usually obtains, have been noticed in the 
preceding pages ; as well as the fact, that he was passing the first 
twelve years of his life without any education (2). But although 
thus neglected, his intellectual faculty was too powerful to be indo- 
lent, or to be contented with the illiterate pursuits which were the 
fashion of the day. It turned, from its own energies and sympa- 
thies, towards mental cultivation ; and attached itiself to that species 
of it which, without the aid of others, it could by its own industry 
obtain. This was the Saxon popular poetry. In all the nations of 
the north, whether from the Keltic or Teutonic stock, persons were 
continually emerging, who pursued the art of arranging words into 
metrical composition, and of applying this arrangement to express 
their own fceUngs, or to perpetuate the favoiwite subjects of their 
contemporaries or patrons. By this verbal rhythm, however imper- 
fect ; by the emotions which it breathed or caused ; or by the themes 

(1) Alfred bad llie felicity of possessing a literary friend, Asser, of Saint David's, 
vho composed some biograi^ical sketches of his great master's life and manners. 
His work is somewhat rude and incomplete ; but it is estimable for its apparent 
ciodour and unaffected simplicity. It is the effusion of a sensible, honest, observing 
mind. The information which it conveys has never been contradicted, and harmo- 
nises with every other history or tradition that has been preserved concerning Al- 
fred. The merits of Alflred, therefore, are supported by a degree of evidence which 
seldom attends the characters of ancient days. But we shall be able to exhibit him 
still more satisllKtorilyy in his own words from his own works. 

(i) See before^ Vol. I. p. 898. Asser, 16. Malmsb. 45. Jam duodenis omnia 
litentors expat fblt. 

B. 1 
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with which it has been connected, the rtideftt tninds, that have been 
most adverse to Hterature, have been always found to be impressible. 
Hence, before Alfred's birth, Saxon poems had been written ; and 
in the court of his father and brothers, there were men who were 
fond of repeating them. Wherever they were recited, either by 
day or night, Alfred is recorded to have been, before he could read, 
an eager auditor, and was industrious to commit them to his me- 
mory (1). This fondness for poetry continued i^ith him through 
Ufe. It was always one of his principal pleasures to learn Saxon 
poems, and to teach them to others (2) j and we have specimens of 
his own efforts to compose them, in his translation of the metres of 
Boetius. The memory of his children was also chiefly exercised in 
this captivating art (3) . It had a powerful eflfect on Alfred's mind : 
it kincUed a desire of being sung and celebrated himself; it created 
a wish for further knowledge $ and began a taste for intellectual 
compositions. The muses have in every age had these efTects. 
Their lays have always been found to be most captivating and most 
exciting to the young mind. They are the most comprehensible 
form of lettered intellect ; and being, in their rudest state, the eflu- 
sions of the feelings of the day, they excite congenial feelings in 
those who hear and read them. Poetry is sympathy addressing 
sympathy ; and, if its subjects were but worthy of its excellences, 
it would lead the human mind to every attainable perfection. > Al- 
fred, though young, felt forcibly its silent appeal to the noble nature 
that lived within him ; and when his mother promised the book of 
poems, already mentioned, to whichever of her sons would learn 
to read it, he sought an instructor, and never ceased his exertions 
till he had enabled himself to obtain it (4). 
state of the An- The merit of Alfred in voluntarily attaining this art 
gio-saxon mind. q( reading, now so common, was more peculiar, be- 
cause not only his royal brothers, and most, if not all, of the con- 
temporary kings were without it, but even that venerated class of 
the nation, in whom the largest part of the learning of their age 

(1) Sed Saionica poemaU die noctuqae solers auditor relata aliorum stepiiiime 
andieds, docibilis memoriter retinebat. Asser, 15. 

(S) Et maxime carmina Saxoaica memoriter discere, aliis imperare. Asset. i3. 
Many princes were at this period fond of poetry. Eginhard mentions of Charle- 
magne, that he transcribed and learnt the barbara et antiqu'^ima carmina quibns 
▼eteram regum actas et bella canebantur, p. 11. In Sii died Abdalla, son of Ta- 
her, a Persian king, in Ghorasan, who composed some Arabic poems, and was cele- 
brated for his talents in many elegies by the poets who survived him. Mirchoiid, 
Hist. Reg. Pers. p. 9. In sas, Mustansir Billa« the caliph of the Saracens, died by 
poison ; he wrote verses, of which Elmacin has preserved two. Hist. Sarac. c. xli. 
p. 15i. Wacic, the caliph, who died Si5, was a poet. Elmacin cites some of his 
verses. His dying words were, '* O ihou, whose kingdom never passes away, pity 
one whose dignity is so transient," ib. His successor, Mntewakel, was also poetical. 

(3) Et maxime SAxonica carmina studiose dedicere, at frequentissime librls otmi<* 
tor. ASMT, 43. 

(4) Aiser, 16. Maimsb. 45. 
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usually concentrates, was, in general, ignorant of it. Such facts 
induce us to consider our ancestors with too much contempt. But 
we may recollect that literature was not despised by them from 
want of natural talent, or from intellectual torpidity. Their minds 
were vigorous, and in great and continual exertion ; but the ex- 
ertion was confined within the horizon, and directed to the objects, 
around them. The ancient world stood, in Its recording memo- 
rials, like an unknown continent before them, shrouded from their 
sig^ht by its clouds and distance, and kept so by their belief of its 
inutility. It was too unlike their own world, and too little con- 
nected with theil* immediate pursuits, for them to value or explore. 
They did not want its remains for their jurisprudence ; their land- 
ed property ; the rules of their nobility and feudal rights ; their 
municipal institutions ; their religion ; their morals $ their inter- 
nal traffic, manners, amusements, or favourite pursuits. On most 
of these points, and in their legislative assemblies and laws, as well 
as in their private and public wars, they were so dissimilar to the 
Greeks and Romans, that the classical authors were as unservice- 
able to them as those of the Chinese are to us. This may explain that 
indiflrerence of our ancestors to that literature which is really so 
precious. For if a magician could offer us a fairy wand, by which 
at oar own pleasure we could transport ourselves to the busy 
streets of Athens or Rome, to hear Demosthenes harangue, or So- 
crates teach, or Virgil and Horace recite their immortal composi- 
tions; — or to make all the past ages live again before our sight, 
with an their ajiplauded characters, aiid interesting incidents, who, 
that is not insane, would refuse the stupendous gift ? The art of 
writing, combined with an ability to read, provides us with this 
wondrous power ; and yet the highest ranks of the Anglo-Saxons 
would not acquire such a fascinating privilege. But their aver- 
sion, or their apathy, did not arise from proud ignorance or 
tnrutal stupidity. They neglected what we so dearly value, because 
it neither coincided with their habits of life, nor suited their wants, 
nor promoted their worldly interests. They had to fight for seve- 
ral generations to win their territorial possessions, and afterwards, 
from their mutual independence, to defend them against each other. 
The whole frame of their society, and the main direction of their 
spirit and education, was essentially, because necess^ily^ warlike. 
The contuoiual attacks from the Sea-kings and Vikingr of other 
countries also eotitributcd to tnake the preparation for batUe, mi 
Ulary vigilance, and repeated conflicts, the inevitable and prevail- 
ing habits of their life and thoughts. Classical literature could 
have then been only a subject of speculative curiosity to their re- 
tired dergy, inq^licable to any of the daily pursuits of the laity ; 
and, by its pagan mythology, rather impeding than assisting the 
devotion of their monasteries. For their religion and morab they 
had higller sourtdsin their iretered Scripiinres ^ and for their rights 
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and ceremonies Ihey had sufficient teachers, occasionally from 
Rome, and generally in their native clergy. To these, indeed, a 
small portion of Latin was necessary for the correct reading and 
due understanding of their breviaries. But to the rest of society it 
was not more practically essential, than the scientiGc astronomy of 
a Newton or La Place to ourselves. It would have improved their 
minds, and enlarged their knowledge, and produced beneficial ef- 
fects ; but all the daily business of their lives could be, and was, 
very ably transacted without it. Hence the intellects of our an- 
cestors are no more to be impeached for their ignorance of classical 
literature, than ours are for our inability to perform their martial 
exercises ; or for the absence of that great mass of discoveries and 
improvements, which we hope that a few more centuries will add 
to the stock we now possess. We may likewise add, that there is 
no convincing evidence that the Anglo-Saxon public were much 
more deficient in the art or habit of reading, than the public of the 
Roman empire, whom the Gothic nations subdued. It is probable 
that the bulk of mankind, in the ancient world, was always as il- 
literate as our Saxon forefathers. We too gratuitously ascribe a 
literary cultivation to the whole Grecian and Roman population. 
Many enlightened minds and great authors emerged from the va- 
rious pn)vinces, and produced that stream of intellect which has so 
highly enriched the world, and given a new source of happiness to 
human life. But we must not take the writers in the Latin lan- 
guage that have survived to us, as the general samples of their con- 
temporaries. The more this subject is studied, tiie more clearly 
it will be perceived that there was less difference between the in- 
tellectual state of the mass of the people before and after the Gothic 
irruptions, than has been usually supposed. It is the art of print- 
ing which, by making the diffusion of knowledge so easy, has created 
that vast distinction inr this respect, which is now every where ob- 
servable in Europe, and in which we so justly exult ; and yet, un- 
til lately, how many, even amongst ourselves, have passed through 
life, hot unreputably, without that instruction, for the absence of 
which our predecessors have been so strongly arraigned ! What 
was our national multitude in this respect even a single century ago ? 
Before Addison made reading popular, what were our farmers, ar- 
tisans, tradesmen, females, and the generality of our middling 
gentry? It was therefore a defect, but no peculiar stain, that our 
Anglo-Saxon ancestors were an illiterate population. More gra- 
titude is due to those who, in an age so unfavourable, could desire 
and attain an intellectual cultivation. 

But in this state, even before increased wealth and population 
bad given to some part of society both leisure and desire for objects 
of mere intellectual curiosity, a few soaring minds occasionally 
emerged among the Anglo-Saxons, who became inquisitive beyond 
the jn^Qcts of their day. One of these was Alfred. Ledlqrtte 
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enoooragement of bis step-mother to attain the. art of reading, it 
was happy for his country tliat he endeavoured to pursue it. If he 
had not made this acquisition, he would have been no more than 
many of the race of Cerdic had been before him. But the love of 
study arising within him, and gradually bringing to his view the 
anterior ages of human history, and all their immortalised charac- 
ters, the spark of moral emulation kindled within him ; he strove 
for virtues which he could not else have conceived ; he aspired to 
the fame which only these will bestow ; and became a model of 
wisdom and excellence himself for otlier generations to resemble. 
Id no instance has an immortal renown been more clearly the re- 
salt of literary cultivation, than in our venerated Alfred. It was 
his intellectual improvement which raised him from a half-barbaric 
Saxon to a high-minded, patriotic, and benevolent sage, whose 
wisdom, as will be presently shown, still lives to instruct and in- 
terest even an age so superior as our own. 

But the Anglo-Saxon poetry, to which Alfred flrst directed his 
application, was but scanty and barren, and must have been soon 
exhausted. To gratify his increasing intellectual propensities, he 
had to go far beyond his contemporaries, and to become himself the 
architect of his knowledge. Modern education deprives modern 
men of this merit, because all parents are at present anxious to have 
their children taught whatever it is honourable to know. To be 
intelligent now is even more necessary than to be affluent, because 
Mind has become the invisible sovereign of the world ; and they 
who cultivate its progress, being diffused every where in society, 
are the real tutors of the human race ; they dictate the opinions, 
they fashion the conduct of all men. To be illiterate, or to be im- 
becile, in this illumined day, is to be despised and trodden down in 
that tumultuous struggle for wealth, power, or reputation, in 
which every individual is too eagerly conflicting. In the days of 
Alfred, the intellect was a faculty which no one considered distinct 
from the pursuits of life : and therefore few thought of cultivating 
it separately from these, or even knew that they possessed it as a 
distinct property of their nature. 

It is difficult to conceive how much even church- nuteracyorthe 
men partook of the most gross ignorance of the times j *'*'^^y- 
" Very few were they, '' says Alfred, '' on this side the Humber 
(the most improved parts of England), who could understand their 
daily prayers in English, or translate any letter from the Latin. 
I think there were not many beyond the Humber j they were so 
few, that I indeed cannot recollect one single instance on the south 
of the Thames, when I took the kingdom (1). " On less authority 

(1) Swilhe feawe wsron behtonan Hambre the hiora thenunga cuthen ander- 
sttndan oo EngUsc olhthe furlhum an srendgevrit of Gaidene on Englisc areccan 
and ic wene (bast te nauht monige begeondan Uumbre naeren : swa Teawc hiora 
wnroo thstte ic fdrthum anne aniepne ne msg gethencean be sulhan Temese tha 
tba k to rice feng. Alfred's Preface, p. 82. Wise's Asser. 
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than his o^n wc could hardly beh'ove such a general illiteracy 
among the clergy, even of that day : it is so contrary to all our 
present experience. The earls, governors, and servants of Alfred, 
were as uninformed. When the king's wise severity afterwards 
compelled them to study reading and literature, or to be degraded, 
they lamented that in their youth they had not been instructed ; 
they thought their children happy who could be taught the liberal 
arts, and mourned their own misfortune, who had not learnt in 
their youth; because in advanced life they felt themselves too old 
to acquire what Alfred's commands imposed as a duty, and by his 
example had made a wish (1 ) . 
Alfred's self- Whcu Alfred began his own education, he had not 
ediie«uop. on]y to find the stimulus in himself, to cherish it in 
opposition to the prejudices and practice of his countrymen, and to 
search out his own means, but he had also to struggle against diffi- 
culties which would have extinguished the infant desire in a mind 
of less energy. His principal obstacle was the want of instructors. 
^^ What, " says his friend, who happily for posterity has made us 
acquainted with the private feelings as well as public pursuits of 
this noble-minded sovereign, ^' what, of all his troubles and diffi- 
culties, he affirmed with frequent complaint and the deep lamenta- 
tions of his heart to have been the greatest, was, that when he had 
the age, permission, and ability to learn, he could find no mas- 
ters (2)." When Alfred had attained the age of maturity, and by 
the dignity to which he succeeded had gained the means of obtaining 
instruction, he was almost disabled from profiting by the advan- 
tage. A disease, his daily and nightly tormentor, which his phy- 
sicians could neither remedy nor explore ; the duties and anxieties 
inseparable from his royal station ; the fierce aggressions of the 
Northmen, which on sea and land demanded his presence and exer- 
tions, so afflicted and consumed his future life, Uiat though he got 
a few masters and writers he was unable to enjoy their tuition (3). 
It is admirable to see, that notwithstanding impediments, which to 
most would have been insuperable, Alfred persevered in his pur- 
suit of improvement. The desire of knowledge, that inborn in- 
stinct of the truly great, which no gratifications could saturate, 
no obstacles discourage, never left him but with life (4). If Al- 
fred succeeded in his mental cultivation, who should de3pair? 

It has been already hinted, that the Anglo-Saxon language had 
been at this period very little applied to the purposes of literature. 
In their vernacular tongue, Gedmon and Aldhelm had sung, but 
almost all the learning of the nation was clothed in the Latin 
phrase. Bede had in this composed his history, and his multifa- 
rious treatises on chronology, grammar, rhetoric, and other sub- 
jects of erudition. The other lettered mcmks of that day, also ex- 

(I) Aiser, 71. (S) Ibid. 17. (3) Ibid. (4) Ibid. 
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pressed thcRiselyes in the language, though not with the eloquQUQe, 
of Cicero. In the same tongue the polished Alcuin QxjNressed all 
the effusions of his cultivated mind. The immortalised classics 
bad not been as yet familiarised to our ancestors by translations ; 
he, therefore, who knew not Latin, could not know much. 

From the period of his father's death in 858, to his accession in 
871, Alfred had no opportunity of procuring that (knowledge 
which be coveted. Such feelings as his could not be cherished by 
elder brothers who were unacquainted with them, or by a nation 
who despised them. When be verged towards manhood he was 
still unable to obtain instructors, because his influence was smaU, 
and his patrimony was withheld (1). The hostilities of the North- 
men augmented every obstacle : on every occasion they burnt the 
books which the Anglo-Saxons had collected, and destroyed the 
men who could use them, in their promiscuous persecution of the 
Christian clergy. Their presence also compelled Alfred repeat- 
edly into the martial field, and from these united causes his ardent 
thirst for knowledge remained ungratified, until the possession of 
the crown invested him with the wealth and influcnceof the West'- 
Saxon kings. 

But on receiving the crown, he exerted himself to remove the 
ignorance of divine and human learning which he had been so long 
lamenting in himself. He sent at various intervals to every part , 
abroad and at home, for instructors capable of translating the 
learned languages. Like the sagacious bee, says his honoured 
friend, which, springing in the dawn of summer from its beloved 
cells, wheels its swift flight through the trackless air, descends on 
the shrubs and flowers of vegetable nature, selects what it prefers, 
and brings home the grateful load ; so Alfred, directing afar his 
intellectual eye, sought elsewhere for the treasure which his own 
kingdom did not afford (2). 

His fly acquisitions were Werfrith, the bishop of xicredi fsbie- 
Worcester, a man skilled in the Scriptures; Pleg- q«eniiMtrnctor«. 
mund, a Mercian, who was made archbishop of Canterbury, a 
wise and venerable man ; Ethelstan and Werwulf , also Mercians, 
and priests. He invited them to his court, and endowed them mu- 
nificently with promotions ; and by their incessant exertions, the 
studious passion of Alfred was appeased. By day and by night, 
whenever he could create leisure to listen, they recited or inter- 
preted to him the books he conunanded ; he was never without 
one of them near him : and by this indefatigable application, 

(1) Alfred deUlIs the particulars in hfg will : he says, that Ethel wulph left his ini- 
heritaqce to Ethelbald, Ethelred, and Alfred, and to the survivor of them; and that 
on Ethelbald's death, Ethelred and Alfred gave it to Elhelbert, their brother, on 
condition of receiving it again at his decease; when Ethelred acceded, Alfred re- 
quested of him, before all the nobles, to divide the inheritance, that Alfred might 
have his share, but Ethelred reftised. Asser, 73. 

(2) Asser, p. 45. 
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though he could not himself understand the learned languages 
as yet, he obtained a general knowledge of all that books con> 
tained(l). 

The information which the king acquired rather disclosed to him 
the vast repositories of knowledge, of which he was ignorant, than 
satisfied hjm with its attainment. The more he knew, the more 
tuition he craved. He sent ambassadors over the sea into France, 
to inquire for teachers there. He obtained from that country 
Grimbald, the priest and monk, who had treated him kindly inhb 
journeys, and who is described as a respected man, learned in the 
writings he revered, adorned with every moral excellence, and 
skilled in vocal music. He obtained another literary friend, of 
talents and acquisitions much superior, and indeed worthy of Al- 
fred's society. This was Johannes Erigena, or John the Irish- 
man, a monk of most penetrating intellect, acquainted with ab 
the treasures of literature, versed in many languages, and accom- 
plished in many other arts. By these acquisitions the mind of 
Alfred was greatly expanded and enriched, and he rewarded fbm 
friendship with princely liberality (2). ' 

The merit of Asser also reached the king's ear, which was open 
to every rumour of extraordinary merit. 

His inviuition of "I was Called by the king," says this plain, but 
^^^' . interesting biographer, " from the western extremi- 
ties of Wales. I accompanied my conductors to Sussex, and first 
saw him in the royal city of Dene. I was benignantly received 
by him. Amongst other conversation, he asked me earnestly to 
devote myself to his service, and to become his companion. He 
requested me to leave all my preferments beyond the Severn, and 
he promised to compensate them to me by greater possessions (3) . " 
Asser expressed an hesitation at quitting without necessity, and 
merely for profit, the places where he had been nourished, and 
taken orders. Alfred replied, " If this will not suif yoillpaccom- 
modate me with at least half of your time. Be with me six 
months, and pass the rest in Wales." Asser declined to engage 
himself till he had consulted his friends. The king condescended 
to repeat his solicitations, and Asser promised to return to him 
within half a year ; a day was fixed with a pledge for his visit ; and 
on the fourth day of their interview, Asser quitted him to go 
home (4). 

A fever seized the Welshman at Winton, and continued to op- 
press him for a year (5}. The king, not seeing him at the appoint- 
ed day, sent letters to inquire into the cause of his tarrying, and 
to accelerate his journey. Asser, unable to stir, wrote to acquaint 
hjm with the disease ; but, on his recovery, he advised with his 
friends, and, on receiving their assent, he attached himself to Al- 

(1) Asser, p. 46. (S) Ibid. i6, 47. (3) Ibid. 47. 

(4) Ibid. 47, 48. (5) Ibid. 48. 
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fred for a moiety of every year. The clergy of St. David's ex- 
pected that Alfred's friendship for Asscr would preserve their pa- 
trimony from the depredations of Hemeid(l). ^^ I was honour- 
ably received in the royal city of Leonaford, '' says Asser, ^^ and 
that time staid eight months in his court. I translated and read 
to him whatever books he wished, which were within our reach ; 
for it was his peculiar and perpetual custom, day and night, amidst 
all his other afflictions of mind and body, either to read books him- 
self or to have them read to him by others. '' Asser states the do- 
nations with which Alfred remunerated his attachment (2). No 
eiloquence can do m(n% honour to any human character, than this 
miadomed narration. The condescension, benignity, the desire of 
improvement, and the wise liberality of Alfred, are qualities so 
estimable, as to ensure the veneration of every reader. 

The manner of his obtaining the society of Grim- Hi, mTHauon of 
bald, was an evidence of the respect and delicacy crmbtvi. 
with which he treated those whom he selected for his literary com- 
panions. He sent an honourable embassy of bishops, presbyters, 
deacons, and religious laymen, to Fulco, the archbishop of Rheims, 
within whose district Grimbald resided (3). He accompanied his 
mission with munificent presents (4), and his petition was, that 
Grimbald might be permitted to leave his functions in France, and 
to reside in England. The ambassadors engaged for Alfred that 
Grimbald should be treated with distinguished honour during the 
rest of his life (5). The archbishop, in his letter to Alfred, speaks 
highly of the king's administration of his government (6), and com- 
mends the merit of Grimbald (7) . Fulco adds, that it was with 

(1) Asser, 49. HeiiMid was one or the WeUh princes contiguous to St. Dayid*i. 

(2) Asser, 50. On the morning of Christmas eve, vihen Asser was determining 
to visit Waies, the king gave him two writings, containing a list of the things which 
were in the two monasteries at Ambresbury, in Wiitshire, and Banwcll. in Somer- 
set. In the same day, Alfred gave him those two monasteries, and all that they 
contained, a sillc pall, very precious, and as much incense as a strong man could 
carry ; adding, that he did not give him these trifles as if he was unwilling to give 
him greater things. On Asser's next visit, the \un% gave him Exeter, with all 
the parishes bdonging to it in Saxony and Cornwall, besides innumerable daily 
gifts of all sorts of worldly wealth. He gave him immediate permission of riding 
to the two monasteries, and then of returning home, p. 50, 51. 

(3) Fulco's letter to Alfred on this subject is yet extant. It is printed at the end 
of Wise's Asser, p. 123-129. He says, p. 128., " Eum ad vos mittendum cum 
sols electoribus et cum nonnullis regni vestri proceribus vel optimatibus tarn Epis- 
copis scilicet, Presbyteris, Diaeonibus, quam etiam religiosis Laicis," etc. In 
p. 120., he starts a curious metaphor. He says, '' Misistis siquidem nobis licet ge- 
nerosos et optimos taroen corporales atque mortales canes, " etc. This rhetorical 
metamorphosis is pursued for thirteen lines. These noble dogs were to drive away 
the irreligious wolves ; and he says, they came to desire some other dogs, not the 
dumb dogs mentioned by the prophet, but good noisy dogs who could bark heartily, 
*' Pro domino suo magnos latratus fundere." One of these was Grimbald. Fulco 
may have strayed into a joke, but he intended a serious compliment. 

(4) Wise's Asser, p. 120. (5) Ibid. p. 128. 

(0) Ibid. p. 123. (7) Ibid. p. 127. 
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gfTcat personal pain that he permitted him to be takon from France. 
The liberality of Alfred overcame his reluctance, and Grimbald 
beciime a companion of the king of Wessex. 

In 897, Alfred obtained the happiness he had long coveted, of 
reading the Latin authors in their original language. Assar faais 
nQted the date of the circumstance, and described its occurrence. 
A9 the monarch and his friend were sitting together, and, as usual, 
discoursing in the royal apartments, it happened that Asser made a 
quotation. The king was struck with it, and taking from his bo- 
som his little book of devotion, he required that it might be insert- 
ed in it. Asser found no room in the little manual of his piet^, 
and after some hesitation, calculated to increase his desire, proposed 
to put a few other leaves together, for the purpose of preserving 
any passages that might please the king. Alfred assented ; the new 
book was made ; the quotation was entered, and soon two more, 
as they occurred in the conversation. The king, pleased with the 
sentiments, began to translate them into Saxon. The book became 
fuU of diversified extracts. The first were from the Scriptures, 
others from all subjects. Alfred was delighted with his new ta- 
lent ; and the book became a perpetual companion, in which be de- 
clared he had no small recreation (1). 

To John Erigena, to Grimbald, to Asser, and Plegmund, Alfred 
himself ascribes his acquisition of the Latin language (2). 

His desire to improve his people was so ardent, that he had scarce- 
ly made the attainment before he was active to make it of public 
utility. He beheld his subjects ignorant and barbarous, and he 
wisely judged that he should best amend their condition by inform- 
ing their minds. Let us hear his own phrases giving voice and 
perpetuity to his patriotic and intelligent feelings. 
.„ , , He first recalls to the mind of his correspondent, 

that even the Anglo-Saxons had once been more 
learned than he found them. ^^ I wish thee to know that it comes 
very often into my mind what wise men there were in England, 
both laymen and ecclesiastics, and how happy those times were to 
England ! how the kings, who then had the governmentof the peo- 
ple, obeyed Gk)d and his messengers I how they both preserved their 
peace, their customs, and their power at home, and increased their 
territory abroad, and how they prospered both in wisdom and in 
war I The sacred profession was diligent both to teach and to 
learn, and in all the offices which they should do to God. Men 
from abroad sought wisdom and learning hither in this country, 

(1) Asser, 50, 57. In quo non mediocre, sicqt tunc aiebat, habebat solatiam. 

(2) Swe swe ic hie geleornode st Plegmunde, minum srcebiscewe ; and et 
Asserie, minum biscewe ; and ait Grimbolde, minum messewreoste ; and »t 
Johanne, minum messewreostc. Alfred's Preface to his Gregory's Paslorali. 
Wise* p. 85. 
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though wa npw must go out of it to obtain knowledge, if wo should 
wish to have it (1)." 

The king contrasts with this account the state of England in hif^ 
time. 

*' So clean was it fallen out of England, that there are very few 
on this side of the Humber who understand to say their prayef^ in 
English, or to -translate any letteir from Latin into English; and 
I know that there were not many beyond the Humber ; so few were 
they that I indeed cannot think of a single instance south of the 
Thames, when I took the kingdom. " 

Recollecting here the success of his own exertions, he exdaims, 
^^ Thanks be to Almighty God, that we have now some teachers in 
oor stalls (2) ! " 

The father of his people, and the benevolent man, appear strik- 
ingly in the expressions which he continues to use : ^^ Therefcnre 
I direct that you do, as I believe that you will, that you who have 
Irisure for the things of this world, as often as you can, impart 
that wisdom which God has given you, wherever you can impart 
it. Think what punishments will come upon us from this world, 
if we shall have neither loved it ourselves, nor left it to others : we 
shall have had only the name of Christians, and very few of their 
proper habits. 

" When I recollect all this, I also remember how I saw, before 
that every thing was ravaged and burnt, that the churches through 
all the English nation stood full of vessels and bodes, and also of a 
great many of the servants of God. " 

This statement alludes to the times in which Bede flourished, and 
when Alcuin was educated ; but after that period, the Saxon mind 
declined from its beginning literature, Other occupations occurred 
during the interval in which their octarchy was passing into a mon- 
archy, from the feuds and wars, and mutations of fortune which 
this political crisis occasioned, which the Northmen's invasions in- 
creased, and which monopolised their time, passions, and activity, 
" They knew very little of the use of their books, because they 
could not understand any thing in them, as these were not written 
in their own language, which they spoke. Our ancestors, that 
held these places before, loved wisdom, and through this they ob- 
tained abundance of it, and left it to us. Here we may yet see their 
treasures, though we are unable to explore them ; therefore we 

have now lost both their wealth and their wisdom, because we have 

not been willing with our minds to tread in their steps (3). 
" When I remembered all this, then I wondered greatly that of 

those good wise men who were formerly in our nation, and who 

had all learnt fully these books, none would translate any part into 

(1) This preface is publiibed by Wise, at the end of his life of Asser, from the 
Bodleian MSS. Jun. 53. 

(2) Wise, p. 8S. (3) Uiid. p. 83. 
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their own language ; but I soon answered myself and said, they 
never thought that men would be so reckless, and that learning 
would be so fallen. They intentionally omitted it, and wished that 
there should be more wisdom in the land, by many languages being 
known. 

" I then recollected how the law was first revealed in the He- 
brew tongue, and that after the Greeks had learned It, they turned 
it all into their own language, and also other books ; and the Latin 
men likewise, when they had learned it, they, by wise foreigners, 
turned it into their tongue ; and also every other Christian nation 
translated some part (1). " 

The wise, the active-minded, but unassuming king, proceeds 
modestly to say to the bishop he addresses, ^^ Therefore I think it 
better, if you think so, that we also translate some books, the most 
necessary for all men to know, into our own language, that we all 
may know them ; and we may do this, with God*s help, very easily, 
if we have stillness ; so that all the youth that now are in England, 
who are free men, and have so much wealth as that they may sa- 
tisfy themselves, be committed to learning, so that for a time they 
may apply to no other duty till they first well know to read English 
writing. Let thein learn further the Latin language, they who 
win further learn, and will advance to a higher condition (2). " 

" When I remembered how the learning of the Latin tongue, 
before this was fallen through the English nation, and yet many 
could read English, then began I, among much other manifold bur 
siness of this kingdom, to turn into English the book named Pasto- 
ralis, or the Herdsman's Book, sometimes word for word, some- 
times sense for sense, so as I had learned of Plegmund, my 
archbishop ; and of Asser , my bishop ; of Grimbold, my mass priest ; 
and of John, my mass priest ; and as I understood and could most 
intellectually express it, I have turned it into English (3). " 

What a sublime, yet unostentatious, character appears to us in 
these artless effusions ! A king, though in nation, age, and educa- 
tion, almost a barbarian himself, yet not merely calmly planning to 
raise his people from their ignorance, but amid anxiety, business, 
and disease, sitting down himself to level the obstacles by his own 
personal labour, and to lead them, by his own practice, to the im- 
provements he wished ! 

We proceed to notice the translations of Alfred. The preceding 

(1) Wise, p. 84. (2) Ibid. p. 85. 

(8) Wise, p. 85. He concludes with, '* 1 will send one copy to erery bishop's 
seat in my Itingdom : and on every one there shall be an asslel Ihat shall be of fifty 
manscoses; and I entreat in God*s name, that no man take the aestel from the book, 
nor the book from the minister. It is uncertain how long there may be learned 
bbhops such as now they are, thank God, every where. Hence 1 wish that they 
should always be at these places, unless the bishops should desire to hare it with 
them, or to lend it any where, or to write another from it." Ibid. p. 80. What 
the «stel meant that was to be so costly is not precisely known. 
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preface mentions his determination to translate some books. The 
life of St. Meot says, that he made many books (1). Malmsbury 
affirms, that he put into English a great part of the Roman compo- 
sitions (2) ; and the more ancient Ethelwerd declares, that the 
number of his versions was not known (3). The first of these, 
which we shall consider as the most expressive exhibition of his own 
genuine mind, is his translation of Boetius. 



CHAPTER II. 

Alfred's Translation of Boetius's Consolations of Philosophy. — Alfred considered as i 
Moral Essayist. — His Thoughts, Tales, and Dialogues on various Subjects. 

Boetius flourished at the close of the fif tii century (4) . his translation or 
He was master of the offices to Theodoric, king of the i^oenm. 
Goths, who had tiie discernment toappreciate his intellectual acquisi- 
tions (5), but who at last destroyed him, from a political suspicion, 
in 524 (6). While he was in prison on this charge, he wrote his 
celd>rated book, de Consolatione PhilosophisB, whose object is to di- 
minish the influence of riches, dignity, power, pleasure, or glory ; 
and to prove their inadequacy to produce happiness. 

He fancies ttiat philosophy visits him in prison, and by expanding 
these views, reconciles his mind to the adversity he was suffering. 
The Author of existence is suggested to be the sovereign good (7), 
and all that the reasonings of a Cicero could supply is adduced to 
show that worldly prosperity is, of itself, as inferior in value and 
comfort as it is uncertain in its duration, and capricious in its 
favours. 

The book of Boetius is praised by the Erigena, whom Alfred ad- 

(1) ** Eac is to ^lene tha se king iElfred manega base thurh Godes gart 
gedyhte." Vita Sancti I^eoti, p. 147. MSS. Got. Vesp. D. 14. 

(2) Malmsb. p. 45. 

(3) Nam ex Lalioo rhetorico fasmate in propriara verterat linguam ^'Olamifla, 
Domero ignoto, etc. Etlielwerd, 847. 

(4) See Gibbon on the character, studies, honours, and death of Boetias, vol. if. 
p. 33—39. 

(5) The letter of Theodoric to Boetius, full of panegyric on his studies, yet exists 
among the Ep. Cassiod. lib. i. ep. 45. p. 33. 

(6) Fab. Bib. Med. yoI. i. p. 687. 

(7) The first and last part of his address to the Supreme is thus beautifnily 
translated by our great moralist and critic :— 

Thou, whose power o'er moring worlds presides ; 

Whose Toice created, and whose wisdom guides ; 

On darlillag man, in pare effaigence, shine. 

And cheer the cionded mind with light divine. 

Tis thine alone to calm the ploas breast 

1/Vith silent confidence and holy rest : 

From thee, great Godl we ipring ; to thee we tead ; 

Fith i motlTe ; soide ; OrisiBtl, and End. BAmbler^ 9io 7. 
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mitted into his friendship (1). That the king tr£inslated it is stated 
by Ethelwerd (2), yfho was his kinsman, and almost his contempo- 
rary ; by Malmsbury (3), and by other chroniclers (4) ; and by the 
Saxon preface to the work itself, which reads like the king's own 
language (5). A MS. of the Anglo-Saxon translation exists in the 
Bodleian library, with the metrums rendered in prose (6). An- 
other copy existed in the Cotton library with the metrums in Anglo- 
Saxon yerse (7), the preface to which also mentions Alfred as the 
translator (8). 

Alfred consider- ^^ ^^^ translation of Boetius there is a value which 
ed as a moral es- has bceu hithcrto unuoticcd. It is that Alfred has taken 
"^*^** occasion to insert in various parts many of his own 

thoughts and feelings. He has thus composed several little moral 
essays, and by them has transmitted himself to posterity in his own 
words and manner. 

It is highly interesting, at the distance of nearly one thousand 
years, to hear, as it were, our most revered sovereign speaking to 
us in his own language, on some of the most important topics of 
human life. Right feeling and true Wisdom appear in all these 
' effusions, and entitle him to be deemed the first moral essayist of 
our island. As this is new ground, which has been hitherto unet^- 
plored, we will extract and translate literally several of the pas- 
sages which Alfred has added to his version. 

(1) See his Dir. NaturA, p. 8i. 34. 113. and 174. Gibbon calls the book of 
, Boetius '' a golden volume, not unworthy of the leisure of Plato or Tully." Hist. 

Ded. vol. iv. p. 3S. 

(2) Ethel. Hist. p. 847. (3) Malm. p. 45. and 948. 

(4) Henry de Silgrave; MSS. Gott. Gleop. A. xii. p. 15., and Job. Bever, MSS. 
Harl. 041. p. 21. 

(5) Its literal translation is : — 

** Alfired, king, was the translator of this book ; and ftom book-latin into Eiiglisb 
turned it, as it now is done. A while he put down word for word : a while sense 
for sense, so as he the most manifestly and intellectually might explain it for the 
various and manifold worldly occupations Ihat oft, both in mind and in body, bu- 
sied him. These occupations are very difficult for us to number, which in his days 
came on this kingdom which he had undertaken. He learned this booli;, and 
turned it from Latin to the English phrase, and made it again into song, so as it 
is now done. 

'' And now may it be* and for God*s name let him beseech every one of those 
that desire to read this book, that they pray for him, and do not blame him if they 
should more rightly understand it than he could : because that every man should, 
according to the condition of his understanding, and from his leisure, speak what he 
speaks, and do that which he doeth." See the original in Rawlinson*s edition. 

(6) See V^anley's Catal. p. 64. 85. From this Rawlinson published his printed 
work. 

(7) It was MS. Otho. A. 6., When it Was collated by Rawlinson. It has been 
since burnt. Wanley thought this MS. was one written in Alfreds life time. The 
versification of the metrums seems to be what the prose preface alludes to—'' and 
made it again into song.'* The plan of Boetius is to add to each division of his 
prose dialogue a metrum oa (he same subject id Latin verse. 

(8) See BawUnson. 
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Boetius had made philotophy call upon him to remem- hu feeling o( 
ber that amidst his misfortunes, he had comfort yet conMWaifeucUT. 
left him— a celebrated father-in-law, his wife, and children. 

Alfred, after adding, ^^ It is untrue, as thou thinkest, that thou 
art unhappy, " proceeds to enlarge on the short description of Boe- 
tius with such emphatic repetition, that it may be read as his own 
feeling of the value of an affectionate wife. 

The passages in italics are the additions of Alfred. — 

"Liveth not thy wife also? — She is exceedingly prudent, and very 
modest. She has excelled all other women in purity. I may, in a few 
words, express alt her merit : this is, that in all her manners she is like her 
father. She lives now for thee ; thee alone. Hence she loves nought else 
but thee. She has enough of every good in this present life, but she 
has despised it all for thee alone. She has shunned it all because only 
she has not thee also. This one thing is now wanting to her. Thine 
absence makes her think that all which she possesses is nothing. Hence 
for thy love she is wasting, and full nigh dead with tears and sorrow (i). " 

Alfred dwells on the " vivit tibi" of Boetius with manifest de- 
light, and dilates upon the thought as if with fond recollections of 
the conduct of his own wife, who shared his adversity with him. 

Congenial with this subject is the narration which he has given 
of Orpheus and Eurydice. Boetius, in a metrum of Latin verses, has 
in a more genei^al manner described the incident. But Alfred tells 
the story so completely in his own way, and with so many of his 
own little touches and additions, as to make his account an original 
tale.— 

** It happened formerly, that there was an harper in that mg gtoryofOr- 
nation which is called Thracia. It was a country in Greece, pneus and Eari- 
This harper was inconceivably good . His name was Orpheus : 
he had an incomparable wife : she was called Eurydice. 

** Men then began to say of that harper, that he could harp so, that the 
woods danced, and the stones moved, from its sound. The wild deer 
would run to him, and stand as if they were tame ; so still, that though 
men or hounds came against them, they would not shun them. 

'' They mention also that this harper's wife died, and her soul was led 
into hell. Then the harper became very sorry, so that he could not be 
among other men. But he withdrew to the woods, and sat upon the moun- 
tains both day and night, and wept and harped. Then the woods trem- 
bled, and the rivers stopped, and no hart shunned the lion^ nor hare the 
hound. No cattle knew any mistrust or fear of others, from the power of 
his songs. 

'' Then the harperthought that nothing pleased him in thisworld. Then 
he thought that he would seek the gods of hell, and begin to soothe them 
with his harp, and pray that they would give him his wife again. 

"When he came there, that hell-hound, whose name was Gerverus, 
came against him. He had three heads, but he began to sport with his tail, 
and to play with him for his harping. There was also a very terrible gate- 

(1) Alfreds Boet. p. 17. Bawl. Ed. Boet. lib. 11. prosa i. 
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"warcler ; his name sliould be Carou : he had also three heads, and he was 
very fierce. Then began the harper to supplicate him for his protection 
while he was there, and that he should be brought out f^om thence sound. 
Caron promised him this, because he was pleased with his uncommon 
song. 

** Then he went on further, till he met the grim goddesses that the mul- 
titude call Parcas. They say that they will give honour to none, but pun- 
ish every man according to his deserts, and that they govern evei7 man's 
fortune. 

^' Then he began to intreat their mercy, and they began to weep with 
him. Then he went further, and all the citizens of hell ran toward him, 
and led him to their king. And all began to talk with him, and to ask 
what he prayed. 

<' The restless wheel that Ixion was bound to, the kingof Laiusta, for his 
guilt, stood still for his harping ; Tantalus, the king that in this world was 
immoderately covetous, and whom the same evil passion followed, his co- 
vetousness was stayed; and the vulture forbore to tear the liver of Titius^ 
the king that before was thus punished; and all hell's citizens rested firom 
their torments while he harped before the king. 

'* When he had long harped, the king of the citizens of hell called him 
and said, ' Let us give this slave his wife, for he hath earned her by his 
harping. Bid him, then, that he may well know, that he must never look 
back alter he is gone from hence ; ' and he said, ^ If he look back, he shall 
lose this woman. ' 

*' But men can with great difficulty repress love. Wel-a-way ! What! 
Orpheus then led his wife with him, till he came to the boundary of light 
and darkness, then his wife went after him : then he came forth into the 
light : then he looked back towards the woman, and she died away from 
him(l).'' 

In another part we have his sentiments on riches. He has added 
to the reflections of Boetius the several foUowing passages. 

(1) p. 100. I have made the transIatloD strictly literal ; and will add as literal a 
one of the original of Boetius, that the reader may observe for himself vhat Alfred 
has made his own :— " Formerly the Thracian poet, moarning the death of his 
wifet afterwards compelled, by his plaintive measures, the woods to run, and the 
moveable rivers to stand ; the hind joined her intrepid ^de to the cruel lion's ; nor 
did the hare fear the visible dog, made placid by the song. When (he interior fer- 
vour of his bosom burnt more violent, those strains which subdued all cooM DOt 
soothe their master. Complaining of the cruel deities, he went to (he infenial ra- 
gioDS. There attempering his bland lays to the sounding strings, whatever he hai 
imbibed from the chief fountains of the goddess mother ; what impotent grief gaT9; 
what love, groaning in grief, wept, he expressed ; and moving Tanarus. solicited 
with a sweet prayer the lords of the shades. Caught by the new song, the threefdd 
porter was stupified. The guilty, whom the goddesses, avengers of crimes, agitate 
with fear, now sorrowful, dissolve in tears. The swift wheel revolves not the hnd 
of Ixion ; and Tantalus, perishing with thirst, despises the long streams. The vul- 
ture, satisfied with the harmony, drew not the liver of Titius. At length, ' We are 
conquered !' exclaims the pitying arbiter of the shades : * Let us give the mm kif 
eompanion, bis wife, bought by his song.' But a law restricted the gift, that while 
he siiould leave Tartarus he should not bend back his eyes. Who shall give a law 
to lovers? Love is a greater law to itself. Alas ! near the borders of night, Or- 
pheus saw, lost, and killed his Eurydice.'* Lib. iii. met- 18. 
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Boctius has merely said — 

" Are riches precious iu their own nalure, or in yours? „, .. ^. 

,«. . .1,11 • 11 11 » Hl» thoughts on 

AV hich of them do yon prefer, gold or accumulated money? wealth and luwr- 
But these shine more by being poured out than by beinglieapcd *"'^' 
up; for avarice makes us always odious, but liberality illustrious (1). ^' 

On this text Alfred has expatiated into these effusions : — 

" Tell me now whether thy riches, that in thine own thought are so pre- 
cious, be so from their own nature. But yet, I tell thee, that what is so of 
its own nature, is not so from thee. If then of its own nature it be so, 
and not of thine, why art thou then ever the better for its good ? 

''Tell me now which of these thou thinkcst the most dear. Is it gold? I 
know that gold avails something. But tliough it now be good, and dear to 
u% yet he will be more renowned, and more beloved, who gives it, than he 
who gathereth it, or plunders it from others. So riches are more reputable 
and estimable when men give them, than they are when men gather and 
hold them. 

'' Hence covctousness makcth the avaricious odious both to God and 
man ; while bounty maketh us always pleasing and famous, and worthy 
both to God and to men who love it. 

" Now as property cannot then belong both to those w ho give it and to 
those who take it away, it is therefore always belter and more valuable 
when given than when held (2). '' 

On this subject a passage may be read as an instance of the in- 
telligent ease and force, ^ith which the king partly translates, and 
partly imitates his author when he means to render him exactly. 

Boctius says — 

'' Your riches, unless broken into pieces, cannot pass to many, and when 
tliis is done they must make those poor whom they (]uit. narrow and 
impotent riches, which cannot be had entire by many, and yet cannot 
come to each without the poverty of the rest ! ^' 

Alfred's version is : — 

'^ Though thou shouldest divide them as small as dust, yet thou couldst 
not make all men to possess them equally ; and when thou hadst divided 
tliem all, thou wouldest then be poor thyself. So worthy of a man are the 
riches of this world ! No man may fully have them. They can make no 
man happy except they make odiers poor. '''' 

Alfred has taken occasion to insert the following 
thoughts from his own mind, on reputation, obviously " * ^^** '^™** 
expressing his own feelings of the value of that blessing which has 
accompanied his memory : — 

'^ This is clear enough, that a good word and good fame are better and 
more precious to every man than any riches. The word filletli the ears 
of all who hear it; and it thrives not the less with those who speak it. It 
openeth the vacancy of the heart : it pierces through other hearts that are 
locked up, and in its progress* among tliem it is never diminished. No one 

(I) Boft. lib. ii. prosa 5. (i) Alfred's Boet. p. 23, 24. 

li. 2 
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can slay it with a sword, nor bind it with a rope, nor ever kill it (i)." 

He has so expanded the thought of Boetius on the value of 
jewels, with turns and feelings of his own, and expressed them 
with so much more energy than his author, as to be in a great 
measure original even where he copies : — 

On the value of " Why should the beauty of gems draw your eyes to them 
jewels. tQ wonder at them, as I know they do? What is then the 
nobility of that beauty which is in gems ? It is theirs ; not yours. At (his 
I am most exceedingly astonished, why you should think this irrational, 
created good, better than your own excellence : why should you so exceed- 
ingly admire these gems, or any of those dead-like things that have not 
reason ; because tliey can by no right deserve that you should wonder at 
them. Though they be God's creatures, they are not to be measured with 
you because one of two things occurs ; either they are not good for you 
themselves, or but for a Kttle good compared with you. We too much uif- 
DERVALUE OURSELVES whcu we lovc that which is inferior to ns, and in 
our power, more than ourselves, or the Lord that has made us and given 
us all these goods (2). ** 

Alfred's translation of the passages on the other advantages pos- 
sessed by the rich is also so animated, that we quote it as a specimen 
of his own genuine feelings on the subject, with a version of the 
Latin (3), that the reader may make his own comparison.— 

OAtheadrantasei ^' ' Dost thoQ like fair lands ? ' 
of the rich. u j^j^ j^jj^^j auswcrcd to Bcasou, and said -^ 

** ' Why should I not like fair lands? How ! Is not that the fairest part of 
God's creation? Full oft we rejoice at the mild sea, and also admire the 
beauty of the sun, and the moon, and of all the stars. ' 

** Then answered Wisdom and Reason to the Mind, and thus said : — 

*' *How belongeth heaven's fairness to thee? Durst thou glory that its 
beauty is thine? It is not, it is not. How ! Rnowest thou not that thou 
madest none of them. If thou wilt glory, glory in God. 

<< < Whether now dost thou rejoice in the fairer blossoms of Easter, as if 
thou hadst made them (4) ; canst thou now make any such? or hast thou 

(1) Alfred, p. 34. 

(2) Alfred, p. 24. The literal English of Boetins is '—'* Does the brightness of 
gems attract your eyes ? But the chief part of the splendor with them is the light 
itself of the jewels, not of the men> which indeed I wonder that any should so ve- 
hemently admire ; for what is there In that which wants the motion of (he soul, and 
the combination of limbs, which can seem by right to be beautifril to animate and 
rational nature ? Although they are the works of the Creator, and by this diathie- 
tlon attract something of the tinal beauty, yet placed below your excellence, they 
by no means deserve your admiration." Lib. ii. pr- 5. 

(3) The passage in Boetius is :— *' Does the beauty of the fields delight you?— 
Why not? It is a fair portion of the fairest work. So sometimes we delight In 
the face of the serene sea. So we admire the sky, the stars, the sun, and the 
moon. But do any of these touch you ? Do you dare to boast of the ffUcndor of 
any such?" Boel. lib. 11. pr. 5. .. 

(4) "Are you yourself distinguished by the vernal flowers ? Or docs your abund- 
ance swell in the summer fruits? Why are you carried away by emply joys? 
Why de you embrace external goods (br your own? Will fortune make those 
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made them? Not so, not so. Do not thou thus. Is it now from thy power 
that tiie harvest is so rich in fruits ? How ! Do I not know that tliis is not 
in thy power? Why art thou then inflamed with such an idle joy? or 
why lovest thou strange goods so immeasurably as if they now had been 
thine own? 

<' ' Thinkest thou that fortune may do for thee, that those things be 
thine own, which of their own nature are made foreign to thee ? Not so, 
not so. Is it not natq^ to thee that thou should possess them ; nor does 
it belong to them th Ahey should follow thee. But the heavenly things 
they are natural to tJtm : not these earth-like ones. 

'^ ^ The earthly fruits are made for animals to subsist on (1) ; and the 
riches of the world are made to deceive those men that are like animals ; 
that are unrighteous and insatiable. To these they also oftenest come. 

'' ^ If thou wilt then have this moderation, and wilt know what necessity 
requires \ this is, that meat and drink, and clothes, and tools for such craft 
as thou knowest, are natural to thee, and are what it is right for thee to 
have. What advantage is it to thee that thou should desire these temporal 
riches ibove measure, when they can neither help thee nor themselves ? 
With very little of them hath nature enough : with so much she has enough, 
as we before mentioned. If thou usest more of them, one of two things 
happens; either they hurt thee ; or they are unpleasant. Inconvenient or 
dangerous is all that thou now doest beyond moderation. If thou eatest 
now, or drinkest immoderately, or hast more clothes on than thou need- 
est, the excess becomes to thee either sorrow or nauseous, or unsuitable or 
dangerous. 

'' < If thou thinkest that extraordinary apparel be any honour (3), then 
I assert the honour to belong to the workman who wrought it, and not to 
thee. The workman is God, whose skill I praise in it. 

'* 'Thinkest thou that a great company of thy servants will make thee 
happy (5) ? Not so, not so. But if they be evil, then arc they more dan- 
gerous to thee : and more troublesome, if bound to you, than if you had 
them not, because evil thegns will always be theii* lord's enemies. If they 
be good and faithful to their lord, and not of double mind — How ! Is not 
this their virtue ? It is not thine. How canst thou then possess their vir- 
tue? If thou now gloriest in this — How! Dost thou not glory in their 
merit? It is not thine. ' " 

Alfred has added (he following remarks of his own on the in- 
trinsic yalue of worldly advantages • — 

things to be yours which by the nature of things she has made foreign to you?" 
Beet. Ub. ti. pr. 5 

(1) " The fruits of the earth indeed are, wlthont donbt, provided for the nourish- 
menl of animals. But if you wish to supply your wants by what is sufficient for 
nature, thece is no reason that you should seek the affluence of fortune, for nature 
is eonteoied with very little; whom if you urge into satiety by superfluities, what 
yoQsbatt pour' in becomes unpleasant and hurtful." Boet. lib. ii. pr. 5. 

(») '* Uo you think it beautiful to sliinc in various garments ? But if their 
ippearance be agreeable to look at, I would admire either the nature of the mate- 
rials, or the ingenuity of the arlilicer." Ibid. 

(3) <* But will a long train of servants make you happy? who, If they be vicious 
in morals, are the pernicious burthen of a house, and grievously an enemy to their 
lord himself. If honeat, how can another s probity be reckoned among your 
wealth?" Ibid. 
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" Now then, now, every creature sliunnclh that which is contrary to it, 
and toils very diligently that it ])e removed from him. But what two are 
more contrary between themselves than good and evil? Tliey never will 
be harmonious together. 

** By this thou mayest understand, that if the prosperities of this present 
life, through themselves, possessed power of themselves, and were good 
from their own nature, they would then always cleave to those who work 
with them good, and not evil. ^ 

'' But there, where they be a good, then ar(^Key good through tibe 
goodness of the good man that doeth good withrhem ; and he is good 
through God. If then a bad man hath them, then are they evil through 
the badness of that man who doeth evil with them ; and through the 
devil (1). " 

He has followed up these remarks by adding to Boetius's metrum 
on Nero, the following observations : — 

'' What cruelties ; what adulteries ; and what crimes; and what impiety, 
that unrighteous Caesar Nero committed ! 

'' He commanded at some time that all Rome city should be burnt after 
the example, formerly, wlien Troy's city was burnt. It pleased him also 
to see how it burnt, and how long, and how light, compared with that 
other. — 

^^Thinkest now that the Divine power could not have removed the do- 
minion from this unrighteous Csesar, and have restrained him from that 
evil if he would? Yes. Oh yes ! I know that he might if he had willed. 
Oh ! how heavy a yoke he slipped on all that in his times were living on 
the earth, and how oft his sword was sullied with guiltless blood ! How ! 
Was it not there clear enough that power, of its own worth, is not good, 
when he is not good to whom it comes (2) ? " 

He has enlarged on the remark of Boetius on power, so as to 
exhibit bis own sentiments in addition to those of his original. 
Boetius bad only said — 

'^ If ever, which is very rare, honours are conferred on the upright, what 
is pleasing in them but the integrity of those who use them ? Thus ho- 
nour accrues not to the virtues from the dignity, but to the dignity from 
the virtues (5). '* 

Alfred, a king, expands this to insert his own feelings on this 
subject. — 

"If then it should ever happen, as it very seldom ha[^ns, 
n poift r. ^j^^^ power and dignity come to good men, and to wise ones, 
what is there then worth liking but tiie goodness and dignity of these per- 
sons : of the good king, not of the power ? Hence power is never a good, 
unless he be good that has it ; and Uiat is the good of the man, not of the 
power. If power be goodness, it is so for this, that no man by liis domi- 
nion comes to the virtues, and to merit; but by his virtues and merit he 
comes to dominion and power. Thus no man is better for his power; bat 
if he be good, it is from his virtues that he is good. From his virtues he 
becomes wortfiy of power, if be he worthy of it (4). " 

(1) Alfred, p. 3«, 35. (2) Ibid. p. 30. 

C3) Boet. lib. U. pr. 6. (4) Alfred, p. 31. 
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He adds to this, entirely his own, and as if be intended it to 
be the annunciation to bis people of his oiev n principle of govern- 
ment : — 

**• Learn therefore wisdom, and when ye have learned it, do not neglect 
it. I tell you then, without any doubt, that by that you may come to 
power, though you should not desire the power. You need not be solici- 
tous about power, nor strive after it. If you be wise and good, it will fol- 
low you^ though you should not wish it (1). '* 

Connected with the subject of power, Alfred has in another 
I^ce inserted these passages of his own : — 

-^V* If thou now saw some very wise man that had very good qualities, 
but was nevertheless very poor, and very unhappy, whether wouldst thou 
say that he was unworthy of power and dignity?' 

'*Then answered Boetius and said — * Not so, Oh, not so. If I found 
him such, I would never say that he w^s unworthy of power and dignity, 
for me thinketh that he would be worthy of every honour that is in this 
world (2).'" 

With the same freedom he ampliGes another idea of Boetius, and 
aqpn^ieait to express Us own high estimate of the human mind. 
m$ a^tbmr says — 

. j^' ti'YQU saw ailiong mice one claiming a right to himself, and power over 

t<^st^ to what a-horse-laagh would you be moved? But if you look at 
lK>djr; .^liiiatfian yoii find weaker than man, whom a bite of his flesh or 
oi^somethiii^ within seeratly creeping destroys (5) ?" 

Alfred's parajdirase : — 

*' tf you now saw a tnotk^e that was lord over other mice , ^^ ^^^ ^^^ 
and established la\Vs for them, and compelled them to pay 
taxes, how wonderlike you would think it ! What derision you would have 
of this ; and to how much laughter would you not be excited ! How much 
more then would it be to compare the body of man with his mind, than the 
mouse with the man ? You may easily conceive it. If you will diligently 
inquire about it, and investigate, you will find that no creature's body is 
tenderer than that of man's. The least fly may hurt it, and the gnats with 
their little stings may injure it; and also the small wonns that crawl within 
and without him, even sometimes nearly kill him. Indeed the little fleas 
may sometimes destroy him. Every living thing may hurt him, eitlier in- 
side or out (4). " 

He then adds, partly translating and partly imitating Boetius :— 

" But where can a man hurt another except in his body, or in that wealth 
which we call happiness? No one can injure the reasoning mind, nor 
make it that it should not be what it is (3). '' 

We now come to a noble effusion of Alfred's mind and heart, on 
his own power and government. 

(1) Alfred, p. 81, 32. (2) Alfred, p. 50, 00« 

(3) Boet. lib. U. pr. 6. (i) Alfred, p. 3S, (5) Ibid. 
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Boetius had said— 

** You know that the am])ition of mortal things governed us but little, 
hut wo desired materials for acting, tliat virtue might not grow old in si- 
lence. " 

On these few words Alfred has thus expatiated, to express from 
himself, and on his own situation, his views and feelings as a king, 
and his principles of conduct. We cannot avoid remembering On 
reading this, that he hesitated about accepting the crown at his 
accession. He seems to allude to this circumstance — 

On his principles '^ Reasou ! thou knowest that covetouRness and the pes- 
of goTernment. session of this earthly power, I did not well like, nor strongly 
desired at all this earthly kingdom, but, Oh ! I desired materials for the w«rk 
that I was commanded to do. This was that I might unfractiously a^dfie- 
comingly steer and rule the power that was committed lo me — What ! 
thou knowest that no man may show any craft or rule , nor steer any power 
without tools and materials. There are materials for every craft, without 
which a man cannot work in that craft. 

'* These are the materials of a king's work, and his tools to govern with; 
that he have his land fully peopled ; that he should have prayer-men, and 
army-men, and workmen. What ! thou knowest that without these tools no 
king may show his skill. 

'^ These are also his materials, that with these tools he should have pro- 
vision for these three classes ; and (heir provision then is, land to inhabit, 
and gifts, and weapons, and meat, and ale, and clothes, and what else that 
these three classes need; nor can he without these keep his tcNAif} nor with- 
out these tools can he work ajiy of those things that it is (tommanded to 
him to do. 

^'For this purpose I desired materials to employ that power with , that 
my skill and power might not be given up and concealed. But every vir- 
tue and every power will soon become oldened and silenced if they be with- 
out wisdom. Therefore no man can bring forth any virtue without wis- 
dom ; hence whatsoever is done through folly, man can never make that to 
be virtue. 

^' This lean now most truly say, that I have desired to live worthily 

WHILE 1 LIVED, AlfD AFTER MY LIFE TO LEAVE TO THE MEN THAT SHOULD BE AFTER 
ME MY REMEMBRANCE IN GOOD WORKS (1). '' 

It may amitse-us to read Alfred's picture of the Golden Age, in 
which he has added some marking circumstances of his own senti- 
ments to his author's description. 

AifMdonthe '^Oh, how happy was the first age of this world, when 

golden age. every man thought he had enough in the fruits of the 

earth (2)! There were no rich homes, nor various sweet dainties, nor 

(1) Alfred, p. 36, 37. 

(i) Boetius's lines are : *' Too happy was the prior age, contented with their 
faithful ploughs, nor lost in slaggish luxury : it was accustomed to end its late fasts 
with the ready acorn ; nor knew how to confuse the present of Bacchus with liquid 
honey ; nor to mingle the bright fleece of the Seres with the Tyrian [loison. The 
grass gave them healthful slumbers. The gliding river their drink. The lofUest 
pines their shades. They did not yet eat the depths of the sea ; nor did the stranger 
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drinks. They required no expensive garments, because there were none 
then ; they sai\^ no such things, nor heard of them. They cared not for luxu- 
ry ; but they lived naturally and temperately. They always ate but once a 
day, and that was in the evening. They ate the fruits of trees and herbs. 
Tbey drank no pure wine. They knew not to mix liquor with their honey. 
They required not silken cloathing with varied colours. They always slept 
out under the shade of trees. The water of the clear springs they drank. 
fbey saw no merdiant from island or shore, nor did any one hear of ship^ 
armies, nor speak of battle, nor was the earth yet stained with the blood of 
slain men, nor were men then wounded, nor did they behold evil- willing 
men, nor had they any dignities, nor did men love them. Oh, that our 
times now might be such I but now man's rapacity U as burning as flame, 
in that hell which is in the mount called J!tna, in the island named Sicilia. 
That mountain is always burning with sulphur^ and it consumes all the pla- 
ces near and about it. Oh ! the first covetous man was he that the earliest 
began to delve the earth after gold, and after gems; and found those dan- 
gerous valuables which before were hidden and covered by the earth (i). *' 

This sentence of Boetius — 

'^ There is one thing which can seduce even minds excellent in tiieir na- 
ture, but not yet brought to the full perfection of their virtues, that is the 
desire of glory, and the fame of the greatest merit towards the state ; con- 
sider how slender and light a thing this is (2). '^ 

Alfred has thus ampliGed : — 

^^ Oh, mind ! one ! oh ! one evil is very much to be shunned, hu thouthu oa 
This is that which very unceasingly and very heavily de- K'®^y- 
ceiveth the mind of all those men who in their nature are select, and yet be 
not come to the roof of their full-framed virtues. This is then the desire 
of false glory, and of unrighteous power, and of immoderate fame of good 
works above all people ; for many men desire power that they may have a 
good fame, though they be unworthy of it ; and even the worst of all desire 
the same. But he that will wisely and diligently seek after this fame, let 
him very truly perceive how little it is, and how slight and how tender 
and how distinct from every good (5) ! '' 

Boetius, after remarking that but a fourth part of the earth was 
inhabited^ continues : — 

*^ And that many nations, differing in language, manners, and all the 
habits of life, inhabit this small inclosure, which, from the difficulty of the 
journey, as well as from the diversity of their speech, and want of commerce, 
the fame not only of eacli man, but even of cities, cannot reach (4). *' 

Alfred has thus enlarged upon this sentiment, with the inser- 

see new shores with his merchandise collected from every side. The crael trumpets 
ysere silent; nor did the cfl\ised blood with bitter haired tinge horrid arms. Why 
should an ancient fury move any army against enemies, when no cruel wounds, 
and no rewards of blood were seen P I wish our times could return to the anoient 
manners, but the raging love of possessing burns fiercer than the fires of Atna. 
Alas ! who was he that first dug up the weight of the covered gold and gems, 
desiring to be hid,— those precious dangers?" Boet. lib. if. met. 5. 

(1) Alfred, p. 20, 30. (2) Boetius, lib. ii. pr. 7. 

(3) Alfred, p. 37, 38. (4) Boetius, lib. il. pr. 7. 
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tion of more knowledge as to the number of the languages of the 
world. 

*' Why desire ye, then, so immoderately, that you should spread your 
name over the tenth part? for ^ith the sea, with fens, and with all else, 
there is not more. 

'^Bethink ye, also, that in this little park many nations dwell, and va- 
rious ones; and very unlike, both in speech and customs, and in all their 
manners, are all these nations, that you now so immoderately desire that ' 
you should spread your name over. This you can never do ; because their 
speech is divided into two and seventy languages, and each of these is di- 
vided jamong many nations . They are distinguished and separated by sea, 
and by woods, and by mountains, and by fens, and by many and various 
wastes and unfrequented lands, so that merchants indeed do not go to 
them. 

^^ But how can then the name of any powerful man come there separatel^^, 
when they do not indeed hear there the name of his city, nor of the peopla 
where his home is fixed. This 1 know, with what folly you are yearning, 
when you would extend your name over the whole earth. This you can 
never do, nor indeed never nearly so (1)." 

Boetius haying said, from Cicero, that the Roman name had not 
passed Mount Caucasus, Alfred, exhibiting his own study of geo- 
graphy, adds : — 

^^Nor among the Scythians who dwell on the other side of these moun- 
tains : where they had not heard of the names of the cities nor of the people 
of Rome (2)."— 

" No man hath the like praise in every land ; because that which they do 
not like in some lands, they like in others. — 

'* Writers, from their negligence and from carelessness, have left unwrit- 
ten the manners and deeds of those men, who, in their days, were the 
wortliiest and most illustrious (5). " 

Boetius haying said — 

"What is there that attaches from fame to the eminent men who seek 
glory by virtue, after the dissolution of their body(4)? " 

Alfred thus dilates the thought :— 

" What then has it profited the best men that have been before us, tliat 
they so very much desired this idle glory and this fame after their death : 
or what will it profit those who now exist? 

" There is more need to every man that he should desire good qualities 
than fab»e fame. What will he have from that fame, after the separation of 
the body and the soul ? How ! do we not know, that all men die bodily, 
and yet their soul will be living ? But the soul departs very free-like to 
Heaven. Then the mind will itself be a wiUiess of God's will (5). " 

Boetius in the accompanying metrum had impressiyely sung :— 
" Why do the proud strive to raise their necks from this mortal yoke in 

(1) Alfred, p. 39. (2) Ibid. p. 39. 

(3) Md, p. 40. (4) Boetius, lib. li. pr. 2. met. 7. 

(5) Alfred, p. 43. 
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vain ! Thougli their didused fanie, pervading many people, should be ex- 
presseji" m their languages, jsoid the great family should shine with illustrious 
tides, death spurns the lofty glory ; alike involves tiie high and humble 
bead, and equals the lowest with the greatest. Where now lie the bones 
of the faithful Fabricius, or Brutus, or the rigid Cato (1) ? '' 

Alfred has thus expanded, and added to these suggestions, ^itli 
a little error as to Brutus and Cassius : — 

" Oh, ye proud ! why do you desire to put this death-like yoke upon 
your neck? or,. why regard such idle toil, to spread your name among so 
many pieople ? 

" Though it now should happen that the uttermost nations should upheave 
your naflie, and celebrate you in many countries, and though any one 
should increase his birth with much nobility, and flourish in all wealth, and 
in ail lionours^^ yet death careth not for such: but he despiseth the noble, 
and devoo^lh alike the rich and the poor, and thus equals the powerful 
with tllefW. 

*^ Where are now the illustnaus and ihe wise Goldsmidi's bones, those 
ofWeland? I call him the wise man, because the skilful can never lose his 
skill; nor can men take it away from him easier than they can turn the sun 
from his place. 

" Where are now the bones of )Veland, or who knows now where they 
were? or, where is now the illustrious and recorded Roman citizen, the he- 
retoga, that was called Brutus, his other name Cassius? or, the wise and 
steadfs^t Gatd? he was also a Roman hcreloga : he was openly a philosopher. 
How ! xlid they not anciently die, and no man knoweth where they now 
are (2) ? '' 

He exclaims from himself in another part *. — 

" Oh, glory of this world ! why do silly men with a false voice call thee 
glory? Now thou art not so; for more men have much pomp, and mudi 
glory, and much worship, from the opinion of foolish people, than they 
have fi'om their own works (5). '' 

Alfn?d adds on adverse fortune : — 

*' 1 dread it not myself; for it often happens, that deceitful ^ 

fortune can neither give man any help, nor take any away (4). " " ^*" ^' 
— Adverse fortune is the true happiness, though one does not think so ; for 
it is to be depended upon, and always promises what is true (5). " 

Boetiu^f^marks : — ' 

" Departing fortune takes away her own creatures and 
leaves thine. For how much would you, when entire, and as ^^" ''^'*°*^* ^' 
you seemed to yourself, fortunate, have bought this? Cease now to seek 
after your lost wealth ; you have found friends, which are the most precious 
kind of wealth (6).'' 

Alfred reiterates the thought ; and, by the emphasis of his repe- 

(1) Boetius, lib. il. met. 7. (2) Alfred, p. 42, 43. 

(3) Ibid. p. 60. (4) Ibid. p. 43. 

(5) Ibid. p. 43, 44. (0^ Boetius, lib. ii. pr. 2. met. 8. 
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titions, displays strongly his own sensibfliiy^ and prd>ably his 
own experience of the diiTerent value of false and real friends. — 

' ^* But the false riches, when they depart from thee, they take away their 
men with them, and leave thy few true ones with thee. How wouldest 
thou now have bought this, when thou wert happy, and thought that thy 
fortune went most to thy will ? With how much property wouldst thou 
have purchased this, that thou mightest manifestly know thy friends from 
thine enemies? I know, that with great property, thou wouldest have 
bought this, that thou mightest know to discriminate them well. Although 
thou thinkest that thou hast now lost a precious property, yet thou hastbooght 
with it one much more valuable. These are true friends. These ibsm 
mayest now know, and thou perceivest what thou hast of them. This is of 
all things the dearest possession (1). " 

In another part he takes occasion to add to his original the same 
feelings. — 

" True friends ! I say then, that this is the most precious of all the riches 
of the world. They are not even to be reckoned among the goods of the 
world, but as divine ones ; because false fortune can neither bring them 
nor take them away. 

^^ Nature attracts and limes friends together with inseparable love. But 
with the riches of this world, and by our present prosperity, men oftener 
make an enemy than a friend (2). 

*' The friends that loved him before for his wealth, they depart away with 
that wealth, and then become enemies; but the^few that loved him from 
affection, and with truth, they would love him still, though he were needy. 
They would remain with him (5). " 

Alfred, from the text of the eighth metre of Boetius, has taken 
occasion to enlarge upon it, to express his philosophical views of 
the divine government of nature. — 

His ideas of tiie ^' One Creator is beyond any doubt ; and he is also the Go- 
Bystem of nature, yemor of heavcn, and earth, and of all creatures visible and 
invisible. This is God Almighty. All things serve Him that serve thee; 
both those that know thee and those that do not know thee ; both they 
which understand that they serve Him, and they which do not perceive it. 
The same has appointed unchangeable laws and customs, and also a natural 
harmony among all His creatures, that they should now stand in the world 
as He hath willed, and as long as He wills. 

'^ The motions of aU active creatures cannot be stilled, nor .even altered 
from their course, and from the arrangement which is provided for them. 
But He hath power over aH His creatures; and, as with his bridle, confines, 
restrains, and admonishes them ; so that they can neither be still, nor more 
strongly stir, than the space of His ruling reins permits. The Almighty God 
hath so coerced all his creatures with his dominion, that each of them 
striveth against the olher ; and yet is so wreathed with it, that they may not 
slide away from each other, but arc turned again to that same course that 
they ran before, and thus become again renewed. He so varies it, that al- 
though the elements of a contrary kind contend betwixt themselves, yet 

(1) Alfred, p. 45. (i) Ibid. p. 51. (3) Ibid. p. S8. 
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they also hold a firm peace together. Thns do fire and water, now, and 
sea aod earth, and many other substances. They will always be as discor- 
dant (imong themselves, as they are now ; and yet they are so harmonised, 
that they can not only be companions, but this furtlier happens, that in- 
'deed none can exist without the rest. Tlie one contrariety for ever restrains 
the other contrariety. 

*' So the Almighty God has most wisely and pertinently established the 
successive changes of all things. Thus now spring and harvest. In spring 
things grow. In harvest they become yellow. Again, summer and winter. 
In sammer it is warm, and in winter cold. So the sun bringeth light days, 
and the moon enlightens the night through the same Deity's might. 
So the same Power admonishes the sea, that it must not overstep the 
threshold of the earth. But he hath appointed its boundaries that it may 
not extend its limits over the quiet earth. 

*' By the same government is the like interchange directed of the flood 
and the ebb. He permits this appointment to stand as long as he wills it. 
But then if ever he should let go the reins of those bridles with which he 
has now restrained his creations, the contrariety of which we have before 
spoken, if he were to allow it to escape, would destroy the peace that 
he now maintains. Each of them would contend with the other after his 
own will, and lose their combination, and destroy all this world, and 
bring themselves to nothing. The same God combines people in friendship 
together, and associates their families with purer love. He unites friends 
and companions, so that they truly retain their peace and attachment. How 
happy would mankind be from this, if their minds were as right, and as 
established, and as well ordered, as those of other creatures are (i). '' 

He tells the story of Ulysses and Circe in his own way, and 
with his own additions, which will show the nature of his historical 
knowledge. — 

" There happened formerly, in the Trojan war, that there hi* atory of 
was a king of the name of Aulixes (Ulysses). He had two '"yMMandcirce. 
nations under the Cesar. These were called Ithacige and Retie, and the 
Cesar's name was Agamemnon. Then Aulixes went with that Cesar to that 
battle. Re had then some hundred ships. Then were they some ten years 
in that war. 

'* Then the king returned home from that Cesar, when they had won the 
country. He had not then more ships than one ; but that was a three rower. 
Then a high tempest and a stormy sea withstood him, and he was driven 
into an island beyond the Wendel Sea. There lived a daughter of Apolline, 
the son of Job (Jove). 

'* This Job was their king, and it pleased them that he should be their 
highest god, and these foolish men believed in him because he was of a 
kingly race, and they knew no other god in that time, but they worshipped 
their kings for gods. Then sjiould Job's father be also a god. His name 
was Satnrnus, and they had him also the same for a god : and one of them 
was the Apolline that we have mentioned. 

** This Apolline's daughter should be a goddess. Her name was Rirke. 

(1) Alfred, p. 45, 46. A comparison with Boetlus, lib. if. met. 8., will show 
Alfred's great additions. 
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They said she was a very great magician ; and she lived in that island lliaC 
the king was driven on. She had there a great retinue of her thegns^ and 
also of other maidens. 

** Soon as she saw the forth -driven king, that we spoke of before, whose 
name was Aulixes, she began to love him, and each of them the other, so' 
immoderately, that he for love of her abandoned all his kingdom and his 
family? and remained with her, till the time that his thcgns would not stay 
longer with him ; but for love of their country, and from being exiled from 
it, they resolved to leave him. Then began false men to make spells, aiid 
they said, that by their magic they would spread and turn these men into the 
bodies of wild animals ; and afterwards throw them into chains and fetters. 

*' Some they said they should transform into lions, and when they should 
speak then they roared. Some became boars, and when they lamented 
their sorrow they furiously grunted. Some were changed into wolves, and 
when they thought to speak they howled. Some were turned to that deer 
kind, which men call tigers. Thus were all the company transformed into 
various kinds of deer, everyone to some deer, except only the king. They 
shunned every meat that men eat, and desired those things which the deer 
eat. They had no likeness of man, neither in their body, nor in their 
voice ; yet every one knew in his understanding as he did before. This un- 
derstanding sorrowed very much for the miseries which they suffered (1). '* 

He has inserted the following observations of his own, on the 
Supreme Good. — 

His thoughts on ^' This blesscduess is then GoD. He is the beginning and 
thesapremeGood. ^^^ ^^^ ^f g^g^.y g^^^^ ^^^j ^iB is the highest happincss. 

'^ There is no man that needs not some increase, but God alone. He hath 
enough in his own self. He needs nothing but that which he has in 
himself. — 

'* By these things, we may manifestly understand, that every man de- 
sires this, that he may obtain tlie supreme Good» where he can know it, or 
is enabled to seek it rightly. But they seek it not in the most right way. 
It is not in this world. — 

'^ There is no creature made, which does not desire that it may proceed 
thither, from whence it came before. Tliis is to rest and felicity. Its rest 
is with God, and that is God (2). " 

He has added these remarks on wisdom. — 

His thoughts on " Wisdom is the highest virtue, and he hath in him four 
wisdom. other virtues. One of these is prudence ; another moderation ; 
the third is courage ; the fourth is righteousness. Wisdom maketh tliose 
that love it wise, and worthy, and constant, and patient, and righteous, and 
with every good habit filieth him that lovelh it. They cannot do this who 
have the power of this world; nor can they give any virtue from their weahh 
to those who love them, if they have it not in their nature. From this it is 
very evident, that the powerful in this world's wealth have no appropriate 
virtue from it ; but their wealth comes to tliem from without, and they can 
have nothing from without which is their own (5). '' 

(1) Alfred, p. 1 j5: See Boetios, lib. iv. met. 3. 

(2) Alfred, p. 19. &3, 54, 55. (3) Alfred, p. 60. 
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He turns a sentence of Boetius (1), which he enlarges on, into 
a commendation of wisdom. — 

" Do yoirsee any thing in your body greater than the elephant ; or strong* 
cr than the lion, or the bull ; or swifier than that deer, the tiger ? But if 
thou wert the fairest of all men in beauty, and shouldest diligeutly inquire 
after wisdom, until thou fully right understood it, then mightest thou 
clearly comprehend, that all the power and excellencies which we have 
just mentioned, are not to be compared with the one virtue of the soul. 
Now WISDOM is this one single virtue of the soul ; and we all know that it is 
better than all the other excellencies tliat we have before spoken about (2). " 

He pursues the next sentence of Boetius (3) with his own ori- 
ginal sentiments. — 

'* Behold now the spaciousness, and the constancy, and the swiftness of 
the heavens. Yet we may understand that all this is not to be compared 
with its creator and its governor. But why do ye not let yourselves be 
weary of admiring and praising that which is unproGtable : this is worldly 
ridies. For as heaven is better, and loftier, and fairer than all within it* 
except man alone ; so is man's body better and more precious than all his 
possessions. But how much more, bethink thee, is the soul better and 
more valuable than the body. Every existence is to be honoured according 
to its proportion, and always the highest most. Therefore the divine power 
is to be honoured, admired, and worshipped above all other exis- 
tences (4). " 

His free translation of the eighth metrum of Boetius (5) is a spe- 
cimen of his easy and flowing style, and at the same time a picture 
of the manners of his time. In this he also turns tlie ideas of his 
author, to express his own sublime piety and moral energy. 

** Oh ! woe ! how heavy and how dangerous tlie folly is, which misleads 
unhappy men, and draws them from the right way. This way is God. Do 
ye now seek gold on trees ? I know that you do not seek it there ; nor 0nd 
it on them, because all men know that it does not grow there. No more do 
jewels grow in vineyard. Do you now set your nets on the highest moun- 

(1) The passage in Boetius is : — *' Can you excel elephants in balk, or bulls in 
strength, or precede tigers in swiftness?** Lib. iii. prosa 8. 

(2) Alfred, p. 70. 

(3) The words in Boetius are only :- '' Survey the space, firmncss« and rapidity 
of the heavens, and cease sometimes to admire vile things. " Boetius, lib. iii. 
prosa 8. 

(4) Alfred, p. 70. 

(5) The Latin orBoetias is : — *' Oh, how ignorance leads wretched men Trom 
Iheir right way ! You do not seek gold on the green tree, nor pluck gems from the 
vine. You do not place nets on high mountains to enrich your tables with Ush ; 
nor, if you wish to follow the roe, do you hunt the Tuscan waves. Men know the 
recesses of the sea, that are hidden by the waves ; and which wave is more fruitful 
of the suoi^T gems ; which, of the blushing purple ; and what shores excel in the 
tender flsh, or the rough shell-fish. But how is it, they who desire good, blindly 
endure to be ignorant of it, and, degraded, seek that on earth which ties beyond the 
8torry pole? What that is worthy shall 1 implore for the foolish minds? They 
crave wealth and honours ; and when they have prepared the false Ibings in a great 
msM, let tbem then discern the true goods of life." Lib* Ui. met. 8» 
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tains when you would fish? I know indeed that you do not place them 
there. Do you lead your hounds and your nets out into the sea, when you 
would hunt? I think you would set them on hills and in woods. It is 
wonderful that industrious men understand that they must seek by sea- 
voyages, and on the banks of rivers, for both white gems and red ones, and 
jewels of every kind. They also know on what waters, and at the mouths 
of what rivers, they should seek for fishes ; and where they should search 
for all their present wealth ; and most unwcaricdly they seek it. But it is a 
very piliable Uiing, that weak men are so blind of all judgment, that they 
do not perceive where the true riches lie hid, and have no pleasure in in- 
quiring for Ihem. Yet they think, that in these frail and mortal things, 
they may find out the true good, which is God. I know not how I can ex- 
press their folly so clearly, nor tell it so strongly as I would; because they 
are more deplorable, and sillier, and unhappier than 1 am able to explain. 
They desire wealth and dignity, and when they have them, they irrationally 
think that they possess true happiness (1). '' 

Boeiiiis had merely said : — 

*'If any one, who had enjoyed several consulships, should go by chance 
among barbarous nations, would his honours make him venerated by 
them (2)?'' 

Alfred on this brief passage pours out the following ideas : — 

His thoughts on 'Mf any powerful man should be driven from his country, 
real greatness, ^j. should go ou liis lord's errand, and should then come to a 
foreign people, where no man knew him , nor he any one, nor indeed the 
language ; dost thou think that his greatness would make him honourable 
in that land ? But I know that it could not. If , then, dignity were natural 
to power, and were its own ; or if the wealth of the rich were their own 
afiluence, then they could not lose it. AVere a person on any land soever; 
he would be there with what he possessed. His riches and his dignity would 
be with him; but because wealth and power have no merit of their own, 
they abandon him ; and hence they have no natural good in themselves. 
Hence he loseth them, like a shadow or smoke, though false hope and ima- 
gination of weak men make power to be their highest good. 

*' Great men will be in one of two conditions, eiilier in a foreign country, 
or in their own nation, with reasonable men : but both with these wise men, 
and with the foreigner, their power would be deemed nothing, after they 
had understood that they had not received it for any virtues, but from 
the praises of silly men. Yet, if wealth had any excellence of its own, or of 
nature, in its power, they would have it within them. Though they should 
lose their territory, they could not lose a natural good ; but this would al- 
ways follow them, and make them worthy in whatsoever land they 
were (5). " 

The foUowing extract shows the ease with which he translates 
his author w hen he chooses Co adhere to him. Boetius has a pas- 
sage on the effect of the vices ou the characters of men (4), which 
Alfred thus expresses with a little expansion : — 

(1) Alfred, p. 71, 72. (2) Boclios, lib. iii. prosa 8. 

(3) Alfred, p. 61. 

(4) In Boeliiu it is :— *' As probity alone can raise any one above huminilyf it 
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" Bot as the goodness of men raiseth them above human nature to this 
that they be exalted to divine ; so also their evilness converts tliem into some- 
thing below human nature, to the degree that they may be named devils. 
This we say should not be so; for if thou findest a man so corrupted, as 
that he be turned wholly from good to evil, thou canst not with right name 
him a man, but an animal. If thou perceivest of any man that he be cove- 
tous, and a plunderer, thou shalt not call him a man, but a wolf. And the 
fierce person that is restless, thou shalt call a hound, not a man. And the false 
crafty one, a fox. He that is extremely moody, and enraged, and hath too 
great fory^ thou shalt call a lion, not a man. The slothful that is too slow, 
tbou shalt term an ass, more than a man. The unseasonably fearful [>er- 
son, who dreads more than he needs, thou mayest call a hare, rather than 
man. Thou mayest say of the inconstant and light minded, that they are 
more like the winds or the inquiet fowls, tlian steady men. And if thou 
perceivest one tliat pursues the lusts of his body, he is most like fat swine, 
who always desire to lay down in foul soils, and will not wash themselves 
in clear waters ; or if they should, by a rare chance, be swimming in them, 
they throw themselves again on their mire, and swallow therein (1). '' 

Alfred adds much of his ovrn to Boetius's remarks on no* 
bOity, as :— 

*' Think now Grst of noble birth. If any one should glory 
in this, how idle and how fruitless would that glory be ! 
Because every one knows that all come from one father and one mo- 
ther." 

This reason is the addition of Alfred :" he also inserts the fol- 
lowing passages from himself : — 

** Or again of fame among the multitude, or their praise. I know that we 
rejoice at this ; although those persons now seem illustrious, whom the 
people praise, yet they are more illustrious, and more justly to be applaud- 
ed, when they are made worthy by their virtues ; for no man is so by right 
from any other advantage. 

^* Art thou more beautihil fbr other men's beauty ? A man will be full 
little the better, because he hath a good fatlier, if he himself is but nought. 

" Therefore, I teach, that thou mayest rejoice in other men's goods, and 
their nobility; for this cliiefly, that thou dost not prepare thy own self; 
because every man's good and nobility is more in his mind than in his 
flesh (a)." 

He now adds, paraphrasing the words of Boetius (3) :— 

CdIIows that those whom wickedness throws down from the human condition, it low" 
en below the merit of a man. Therefore when you sec any ooe transformed by 
vices, you cannot think him a man. Does a violent plunderer of another's properly 
glow with avarice ? You may say he is like a wolf. Does a flerce and unquiet one 
exercise his tongue in strife ? He is to be compared to a dog. Does a betrayer 
rejoice to have surprised by secret fraud ? He is on a level with foxes. Does he 
rage with intemperate anger? Believe that he carries the soul of a lion :*' etc. etc. 
lib. iv. pr. 3. 

(1) Alfred, p. 113, 114. (2) Alfred, p. 06, 07. 

(4) Which are : *' If there be any good in nobility, I think it is this alone, that 
a necessity seems to be imposed on the noble, that they should not degenerate from 
the vu-tue of their MNestors." Lib. Hi. prcisa 6. 
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*^ This alone i yet know to be good in nobility : that it makes many men 
ashamed of being w orse tlian their elders were ; and tlierelbre they strive 
all their power, that they may become better in some habits, and may in- 
crease Uieir virtues. " 

With the same nobleness of mind, he paraphrases and adds sen- 
timents to the sixth metrum of Boetius (1), which would surprise 
us from any other king, than the great-minded, wise, and morA 
Alfred.— 

*' What! all men had a like beginning; because they all come of one fa- 
ther and one mother. They all are yet born alike. This is no wonder; 
because God alone is the Father of all creatures. He made them all, and 
governs all. He gave us the sun's light, and the moon, and placed aiU the 
stars. He created men on the earth. He lias connected together the soul 
and tl^e body by his power, and made aU men equally noble in their first 
nature. AVhy then do ye arrogate over oilier men for your birth without 
works? Now you can And none unnoble. But aU are equally noble, if you 
will tliink of your beginning creation, and the Creator, and afterwards of 
your own nativity ; yet the right nobility is in the mind. It is not in the 
flesh, as we said before. But every man that is at all subjected to his vices, 
forsakes his Creator, and his first creation, and his nobility ; and thence 
becomes more ignoble than if he were not nobly born (2). *' 

Alfred adapts to his own times a passage of Boetius, which he 
rather imitates than translates, and thereby gives us a liyely 
picture of the habits and pursuits of his day, with an allusion to 
his own sufferings : — 

'' Dost thou tiicn mean to be covetous for money? Now tliou mayest no 
how else get it, except thou steal it, or plunder it, or find it hidden^ or 
there increase thyself witli it, w here you lessen it to others. 

*' Wouldest thou now be foremost in dignities? But if thou wilt have 
them, thou must flaiter very miserably and very humbly those that may 
assist thee to them. If thou wilt make thyself better and wortliier than 
many, then shalt thou let thyself be worse than some. How ! is not this 
then some portion of unhappiness, tliat a man so brave should cringe to 
tliose that can give it? 

** Desirest tliou power? But thou slialt never obtain it free from sorrows 
from foreign nations, and yet more from thine own men and kindred, 

'^ Yearncst thou for glory ? But thou canst never have it Avidiout vexa- 
tions ; for tliou will always have something contrary and unpleasing. 

" Dost thou wish to enjoy diine unrestraiued desires? But then tboii 
wilt despise God's commandments, and thy wearied flesh will have the 
command of thee ; not thou of tliat. How can a man become more wretciied, 

(1) Boetius says : ''All the human race arises on earth from a like origin. There 
is one Fatlier of things : one administers all things. He gave the sun his rays, and 
he gave tiie moon her horns. He gave men to the earth, and stars to the aky. He 
has enclosed in limbs souls derived from a lofly seat. Therefore a noble germ has 
produced all mortals. Why do you boast of your race and aneesturs? IT yoa kwk 
at your beginnings and your Authw, God, you will perceive (hat no one lives 
ignobly born." Lib. iii. met. 6. 

(2^ Alfred, p. 07. 
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than by being subject to his wearying flesh, and not to his reasoning 
soHl(l)?'' 

We now come to a series of thoughts on kings, in which Alfred 
largely adds to those of Boetius (2). They display his feelings on 
kingly powerused for oppression; his magnanimity in alluding to 
his own anxieties and vicissitudes ; his estimate of sovereign great- 
ness ; his reasoning cast, and effusion of consecutive thought, and 
his flowing style : — 

** Dost thou now think that the friendsliip and society of 
kings, and the weahh and power which they give to their * ^^' 
favourites, may make any man happy or powerful? 

'* Then answered I, and said : ' Why may they not ? What is in this pre- 
sent life more pleasant and better than the retinue of the king, and to be 
near him and the wealth and power that follow.' 

''Then answered Wisdom, and said : ' Tell me, now, whether thou ever 
heardest, that these things always continued with tliose who have been 
before us : or dost thou think that any may always keep what they now 
possess ? Dost thou not know that all books are full of the examples of men 
that lived before us? and every man knows, that of those who now are 
alive, the power and affluence have changed with many kings, till they have 
become poor again. 

" ' Oh, this is a very admirable felicity, that neither may support itself 
nor its lord, so that he need no more help, or that they be both retained ! 

'^ ' How ! is your highest happiness the power of kings, and yet, if there 
be any failure of his will to any king, then that diminishes his power and 
increaseth his misery ! Hence this your happiness will always be in some 
tilings unblessed. 

'' ' But kings ! though they rule many nations, yet they rule not all tliose 
that they would govern ; and for this they are so wretched in their minds ; 
because they have not something which they would have. 

^* * Therefore, I know, that the king who is rapacious hath more misery 
than power (5).'" 

Alfred continues the theme with a direct allusion to himself : — 

^' Thus it is said, formerly, of a king that unrightfully seized his power (4). 

(t) Alfred, p. 69, 70. 

(2) The passage of Boetius Is : '* Do kingdoms or the familiarity of kings make 
you powerful? Why not? Since their felicity lasts perpetually. But antiquity is 
full of examples, the present age is full of them, In >vhich the felicity of kings has 
been changed by calamity. Ob , excellent power ! which is not found to be sufficiently 
efficacious to Its own preservation. Yet if this power of kingdoms were the author 
of blessedness, would it not, if failing in any part, lessen our felicity and introduce 
misery. But though human empire should be widely spread, yet it must abandon 
many nations over whom every king cannot reign. Wherever the power that 
makes us happy ceases, that impotence enters which makes us miserable. Therefore 
kings must have a larger portion of misery/' Boetius, lib. iii. prosa 5. 

(3) Alfred, p. 68, 63. 

(i) The LaUn original of this part expresses "the tyrant who had experienced 
this sort of danger, compared his fear to the terror of a sword hanging over his 
head. What then is this power which cannot expel the gnawings of cares, nor the 
stingf of apprehensions ? They who wished to have Ihred secure could not, and yet 
boast of their power. Do you tbhik him powerful who you see wishes what lie 
II. 3 
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Oh, what a happy man was he, that always had a naked sword hanging 
over his head from a small thread \ so as to me it always yet did, 

"How I.dost thou think now that wealth and power are pleasing, when 
Ihey are never without fear, and difficulties, and sorrows? What! thou 
knowest that every king would wish to be without these, and yet have 
power, if he might ; but I know that he cannot. 

" This I wonder at ; why they should glory in such power. 

" Whether dost thou think now, that a man who has much power is very 
happy, that always desires what he may not obtain ; or believest thou that 
he is very happy that always goes out with a great train ; or, again, he that 
dreads both those who dread him, and those who fear him not ? 

"Whether dost thou think that the man has much power, who himself 
fancies that he has none, as now many believe that they have none, except 
they have many persons to obey them ? 

* * What need we now more speak of kings and their followers, except that 
every wise man may know that they be full wretched and full unmighty? 
How can kings deny or conceal their unmightiness, when they cannot dis- 
play their dignity without the help of their thanes (1) ? 

a 

He enlarges greatly on the short metre of Boetius, on tyrannical 
kings (2), and describes them with the cosiume of his own times. 
A sovereign himself, he displays the superior nobility of his mind 
in perceiving so impartially, and painting so strongly the vidons 
feelings of bad and weak-minded rulers . 

^' Hear n.ow a discourse on proud and unrighteous kings. We see them 
sitting on the highest high seats. They shine in garments of many kinds, 
and are with a great company of their thegns standing about them ; who are 
adorned with belts, and golden-hilted swords, and manifold warlike ap- 
pendages. They threaten all mankind with their majesty ; and of those they 
govern, they care neither for friend nor foe, no more than a maddened 
hound. They are very incomprehensibly puifed up in their minds from 
their immoderate power. 

"But if men should divest them of their clothes, and withdraw fhim them 
their retinue and their power, then might thou see that they be very like 
some of their thegns that serve them, except that they be worse. And if it 
was now to happen to them that their retinue was a while taken away, and 
their dress and their power, they would think that they were brought into 

cannot effect? Do you think him powerful who sarroands his side with a guard; 
who himself dreads those whom he terrifies ; who, however powerful he may teem, 
is placed in the hands of his servants ? Why should I dissert on the companions 
of kings, when I have shown their own government to be so full of imbecUltj?" 
Boetius, lib. iii. prosa 5. 

(1) Alfred, p. 63, 64. 

(2) The English of Boetius is : *' If, from the proud kings whom yon see stttlng 
on the lofty summit of the throne, splendid in their shining purple ; hedged with 
sad arms ; threatening with their stern countenance ; breathless with the Uuj of 
their hearts ; any one should draw aside the coverings of a vain dress, you would sea 
the lord loaded with strong chains within. Here the lost of rapacity pours its poison 
on their hearts. Here turbid wrath raismg its waves lashes their mhids, or grief 
wearies its captive, or disappointing hope torments them. Then as you see one 
single head bears so many tyrants, how can he that is oppressed by .such wicked 
masters do what he wishes." Boetius, lib. iv. met. s. 
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a prison, or were in bondage ; because from their excessive and unreason- 
able apparel, from their sweet-meats, and from the various drinks of their 
cup, the raging course of their luxury is excited, and would very powerfully 
torment their minds. Then would increase both their pride and their in- 
quietude : then would they be enraged ; then would their minds be lashed 
with the fervour of their hot-heartedness, till they were overcome with their 
own sadness, and were made captives. After this were done, the hope of 
their revenge would begin to cheat them, and whatsoever their anger de- 
sired, they would promise themselves that this would be their security. 

" I told thee formerly in this same book, that all creatures desire some 
good from nature : but unrighteous kings can do no good. Hence I said it 
to thee. This is no wonder^ because they subject themselves to all the vices 
that I before named to thee. Thus they are necessarily under the power of 
these masters, whom at first they might have subdued. And what is worse, 
they will not oppose these when they might begin to do it; and then conti- 
nue in the struggle, though then they would have had no guilt (1).'' 

The 'warmth of feeling, and yoluntary additions and amplifica- 
tions here exhibited by Alfred, on this delicate subject, in which 
he was so personally involved, tempt one to recollect his own 
faults in the first part of his reign, and to beheve that he is de- 
scribing, with a generous self-reproach, some of his own former 
tendencies and imperfections, and some of the effects of his own 
humiliations. 

The freedom which Alfred has taken in adding to his author 
what he pleases ; in substituting opinions and reasoning of his own 
instead of those he found ^ and of enlarging upon the topics that 
pileased him, makes this work a record of the king's own feelings. 
Hence many parts in which the king paraphrases his original be- 
come interesting to us as evidences of his own sentiments, al- 
though the substance of them be found in Boetius. One of these 
is the conversation on adversity. Alfred had become well ac- 
quainted with this unwelcome visitor, and he repeats, enlarges, 
and sometimes alters what Boetius ha^d said upon it, sufficiently 
to i^ow that he has given us the effusions of his own heart and 
mind upon the subject. From a king who did not write, like Se- 
neca, in the full enjoyment of every luxury, which he never 
lessened; but who formed and penned his thoughts amid vicis- 
situdes, difficulties, privations, and dangers that would have over- 
whelmed most other men, a statement of the uses of adversity is 
peculiarly valuable for its sincerity as well as its practical wisdom. 
Nor are the ease and breaks of the dialogue, and flow of style, less 
remarkable than the justness of the feeling, in the following pas- 
sages (2) :— 

"'Dost thou now understand whither this discourse will on the benefits of 

lead us.?' adTewUy. 

(1) Alfred, p. 110, 111. 

(2) To see how much Alfred has added of his own, both of dialogue and senti- 
i&ent, on this part, the reader may oompare Boetius, lib. iv. prosa 7. 
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*' * Tell me whillier it will/ 

** *1 would say, that every fortune is good; whether men think it good, 
or whether they think it evil.' 

" * I imagine it may easily be so, though we should at times think other- 
wise.'. 

" ' There is no doubt that every fortune is good in those things that be 
right and useful : for this reason, every fortune, whether it be pleasant, or 
whether it be unpleasant, cometh to the good for the purpose that it may do 
one of two things : either it urges them to this, that they should act better 
than they did before, or it rewards them for what they have done well before. 
And again, every fortune of those things that come to evil men, cometh 
for these two purposes, whether it be severe, or whether it be pleasant ; if 
severe fortune cometh to evil men, it conies as a retribution for their evils, 
or for correction, and to teach them tliat they do not act so again.' 
" Then I began to wonder, and said — 

<' Ms it from inwardly right observation that thou explainest this so ? ' 
'< Mt is as thou sayest. But I would, if thou art willing, that we turn a 
little while to the popular discourse on this subject, lest they should say 
that we are talking above man's understanding.' 
" * Speak as you wish.' / 

^' *• Dost thou suppose that that is not good which is useful ?' 
** * 1 suppose that it is good.' , 

'' ' Then every fortune is useful that happens to thee. It either teaches or 
it punishes.' 
** 'This is true.' 

'' ^ Adverse fortune is a good to those who strive against vices, and in- 
cHneth them to good.' 
*' 'I cannot contradict this.' 

'' ' What dost thou suppose of that good fortune which comes often to 
good men in this world so as to be a foretoken of eternal blessings? Whe- 
ther can people say of this that it is evil fortune ? ' 
" Then I smiled, and said — 

'^ ' No man would say that, but would declare that it is very good. So 
also it would be.' 

'' 'What thinkest tliou of that invisible fortune that often threatens the 
evil to punish them? Whether would this folk suppose that that was good 
fortune?' 

" ' They would not suppose that it was good, but would thmk that it was 
very miserable.' 

'^ ' Let us then pause, that we may not think so as the people think ; if 
we should think on this as the people suppose, then we should lose all rea- 
son and all rightwiseness.' 

" ^ Why should we lose these ever the more ?' 

*' ' Because the populace say that every severe and unpleasant fortune is 
an evil. But we should not believe this ; because that every fortune is good, 
as we before mentioned, whether it be severe, or whether it be pleasant.' 
" Then 1 was afraid, and said — 

" * That is true which thou sayest. Yet, I know not how I dare to mentioD 
it to foolish men; because no foolish man can believe it' 
" Then Wisdom severely opposed, and said — 
*' ' For this reason no wise man should tremble or lament at what may 
hapi)en to him in tliis way, whether severe or agreeable fortune comes to 
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him, no more than a brave vassal should lament about how often he must 
fight. Nor will his praise be less. But the hope is that it will be greater. 
So also will the meed of the wise be greater, the more angry and severer 
fortune that befalls him. No wise man should desire a soft life, if he 
careth for any virtues or any worship here from Uie world, or foit 
eternal life a^er this world. But every wise man should struggle both 
against hard fortune and against a pleasant one : lest he should presume 
upon his good fortune, or despair of his bad one. But it is needful to him 
that he should find out the middle way between severe and agreeable for- 
tune, that he may not desire a more pleasant one, nor more enjoyment than 
will be suitable to him ; nor again, a severer fortune ; for this reason, that 
he may not suffer any thing unbecoming. But it is in their own {iower 
which of these they should choose. If then they will find out this middle 
path, then shall they themselves moderate their good fortune, and their en- 
joyments. Then will God mitigate to them all severe fortune, both in this 
world and that which is to come, so as that they may bear it(l).''' 

Alfred now omits all the seventh metre of Boetius but the 
last three verses and a half (2); and these he enlarges upon 
into this animated eidiortation, which obviously issues from his 
heart - — 

" Well! wise men ! Well ! Go all into the way which the illustrious 
examples of those good men, and those worthy heroes that were before you, 
leidypu. Oh ! ye slothful and idle loiterers, why will ye be so unprofitable 
and so enervated ? Why will ye not ask after the wise and the worthy ; such 
as they were that lived before you? and why will ye not then, after you 
have inquired into their customs, listen to them the most earnestly you 
may ? For they struggled after worship in this world, and toiled for a good 
fiime by good works, and wrought a good example for those that should be 
after them. Hence they dwell now above the stars in everlasting blessed- 
ness for their good works (5). ^' 

After a discussion that the five most desired things of human life 
are, wealth, power, worship, fame, and pleasure ; and that all 
these fail to give true happiness, their conversation turns upon 
what is the supreme good in which this can be obtained. All this 
part is translated by Alfred with the same spirit and freedom, and 
vivacity of dialogue, of which Ave have already given specimens. 
Alfred; at length, adds of his own : — 

** That, methinkelh, would be the true and |)erfect felicity, that would 
gi?e to its followers permanent affluence and eternal power, and perpetual 
reverence, and everlasting fame, and fulness of joy ; " — 

and asks Wisdom to inform him where this is to be found ; who, 
reminding him that Plato advised us to implore the Divine help 
in small things as well as in great, proceeds to utter that noble 
address to the Deity, of which Dr. Johnson has so finely translated. 

(1) Alfred, 136-138. 

(2) Tliere are in Boetius: " Go now, ye brave! where Iho lofty way of a great 
example leads you. Why tH^ei^ yo^. inert, uncover your backs? The earlh, 

when conquered, glvei ui the Han/' Lib. Iv. met. 7. 
(I) AUred. p. m. 
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the beginning and the conclusion into those beaatifal lines already 
cited. 

Parts of this address are very One in Boetius, but the whole is 
flner in Alfred ; for it is made more natural, more flowing from 
the heart, and more expanded, both in the feeling and the illus- 
trations. It is a noble specimen of Alfred's lofty and enlarged, 
and even philosophical theism — the best foundation, and most at- 
tractive support of Christianity. He mingles with his devotion all 
the natural philosophy he possessed. Our ancient king has added 
to it so much of his own as to make it almost his original com- 
position. 

The extent of his additions will be perceived when the reader 
is told that the passage occupies 28 lines in Boetius (1), and 131 in 
Alfred : — 

Alfred's phiio- '* Lord ! How great and how wonderful art thou I Thou ! 
sophicai address that all thv creatures, visible and also invisible, hast wonder- 

to the DeitT 

fully made, and wisely dost govern. Thou ! who the courses 
of time, from the beginning of the world to the end, hast established in 
such order, that from Thee they all proceed, and to Thee return. Thou ! 
that all moving creatures stirrest to thy will, while thou Thyself remainest 
ever tranquil and unchangeable. Hence none exists mightier than ThM 
art; none like Thee. No necessity has taught Thee to make whal|PpHL 
hast made ; but, of Thine own will, and by Thy own power, Thou liast 
created all things. Yet Thou hast no need of any. 

" Most wonderful is the nature of Thy goodness, for it is aH one, Thou 
and Thy goodness. Good comes not from without to Thee ; but it is Thine 
own, and all that we have of good in this world, and that is coming to us 
from without, proceeds from Thee. Thou hast no envy towards any thing. 

'*None, therefore (2), is more skilful than Thou art. No one is like 
Thee ; because Thou hast conceived and made all good from thine own 
thought. No man has given Thee a pattern ; for none of these things existed 
before Thee to create any thing or not. But Thou hast created all things 
very good and very fair ; and Thou Thyself art the highest and the fairest 
good. 

"As Thou Thyself didst conceive, so hast Thou made this world ; and Thou 
rulestit as Thou dost will ; and Thou distributest Thyself all good as Thou 
pleasest. Thou hast made all creatures alike, or in some things unlike, but 
Thou hast named them with one name. Thou hast named them collect- 
ively, and called them the World. Yet this single name Thou hast divided 
into four elements (5). One of these is Earth; another Water; the third, 

(IfThat the reader may perceive what is Alfred*s own, we shall add a version of 
his original. It begins, *' O Thou, who governest the world with continual reason ! 
Author of the earth and heaven I who commandest time to move from eternity, and, 
stable ai^d enduring thyself, givest all things to be moved ! Whom external causes 
ffeive not impelled to form the work of flowing matter, but the innate form of (he 
supreme good, void of all envy." Boetius, lib. iii. met. 9. 

(2) Boetius proceeds : *' Thou leadest all things by thy superior example. Fairest 
of all thyself! Thou bearest the fair world in thy mind, forming it in a resembling 
image, and commanding the perfect to have perfect parts." Lib. iii. met. 9. 

(3) ^' Thou bindest the elements by numbers, that cold may suit with flame, and 
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Air; the fourth Fire. To each of these Thou hast established his own sepa- 
rate position; yet each is classed mlh the other; and so harmoniously 
bound by Thy commandment, that none of them intrudes on the limits of 
the other. The cold striveth with the heat, and the wet with the dry. The 
nature of the earth and water is to be cold. The earth is dry and 
cold ; the water wet and cold. The air then is called either coldf 
or wet, or warm ; nor is this a wonder, because it is made in the middle 
between the dry and the cold earth and the hot fire. The fire is the upper- 
most of all this world's creations. 

^^ Wonder-like is Thy plan, which Thou hast executed, both that created 
things should have limits between them, and be also intermingled; the 
dry and cold earth under the cold and wet water, so that the soft and flow- 
ing water should have a floor on the firm earth, because it cannot of itself 
stand. But the earth preserves it, and absorbs a portion, and by thus^ im- 
bibing it the ground is watered till it grows and blossoms, and brings forth 
fruits. But if the water did not thus moisten it, the earth would be *dried 
up and driven away by the wind like dust and ashes. 

" Nor could any living creature enjoy the earth, or the water, or any 
earthly thing, for the cold, if Thou didst not a little intermix it with fire. 
Wonderful the skill with which Thou hast created that the fire should not 
bum the water and the earth. It is now mingled with both. Nor, again, 
can the water and the earth entirely extinguish the fire. The water's own 
country is on the earth, and also in the air, and again, above the sky : 
but the fire's ovm place is over all the visible creatures of the world; and 
though it is mingled with all the elements, yet it cannot entirely overcome 
any of them ; because it has not the leave of the Almighty. 

" The earth, then, is heavier and thicker than the other elements, be- 
cause it is lower than any other except the sky. Hence the sky is every 
day on its exterior ; yet it no where more approaches it, but in every place 
it is equally nigh both above and below. 

'^ Each of the elements that we formerly spoke about has its own station 
apart, and though each is mingled with the other, so that none of them 
can exist without the other, yet they are not perceptible within the rest 
Thus water and earth are very difficult to be seen, or to be comprehended 
by unwise men, in fire, and yet they are therewith commingled. So is 
also the fire in stones and water very difficult to be perceived ; but it is there. 

'^ Thou bindest fire with very indissoluble chains, that it may not go to 
its own station, which is the mightiest fire that exists above us, lest it should 
abandon the earth, and all other creatures should be destroyed from extreme 
cold in case it should wholly depart. 

^' Thou hast most wonderfully and firmly established the earth, so that it 
halts on no side, and no earthly thing falls from it; but all earth-like 
things it holds, that they cannot leave it. Nor is it easier to them to fall off 
dovmwards than upwards. 

'^Thou also stirrest the threefold soul in accordant limbs, so that there 
is no less of that soul in the least finger than in all the body. By this I 

the dry with the liquid, lest the purer fire should fly off, or their weight lead the 
earth to be submerged. Thoa connecting the middle soul that moves all things of 
threefold nature, resolresl it through consonant members. When divided, it assem- 
bles motion into two orbs, goes^n to return into itself, circles round the profound 
mind, and turns heaven with a similar impress." Boetius, lib. ii. met. 9. 
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kno^ that tlie soul is threefold', because foreign writers say that it hath 
three natures. One of these natures is, that it desures ; another, that it be- 
comes angry ; the third, that it is rational. Two of these natures animals 
possess th(i same as men : one is desire, the other is anger. But man alone 
has reason, no other creature has it. Hence he hath excelled all earthly 
creatures in thought and understanding ; because reason shall govern both 
desire and wrath. It is the distinguishing virtue of the soul. 

'^Thou hast so made the soul that she should always revolve upon her- 
self as all this sky turneth, or as a wheel rolls round, inquiring aJ>oat her 
Creator or herself, or about the creatures on the earth. When she inquireth 
about her Creator she rises above herself ; when she searches into herself, 
then she is within herself ; and she becomes below herself when she loves 
earthly things, and wonders at them. 

'^Thou, Lord ! wilt grant the soul a dwelling in the heavens (i), and 
wfU endow it there with worthy gifts, to every one according to their de- 
serts^ Thou wilt make it to shine very bright, and yet with brightness very 
various ; some more splendidly, some less bright, as the stars are, each ac- 
cording to his earning. 

^'Thou, OLord! gatherest the heaven-like souls, and the earth-like 
bodies ; and Thou minglest them in this world so that they come hither 
from Thee, and to Thee again from hence aspire. Thou hast filled the earth 
with animals of various kinds, and then sowed it with different seeds of 
trees and herbs. 

*^ Grant now, Lord (2) ! to our minds that they may ascend to Thee, 
from the difficulties of this world ; that from the occupations here they may 
come to Thee. With the opened eyes of our mind may we behold the no- 
ble fountain of all good ! Thou art this. Give us then a healthy^sight to our 
understanding, that we may fasten it upon Thee. Drive away this mist 
that now hangs before our mental vision, and enlighten our eyes with Thy 
light. For Thou art the brightness of the true light. Thou art the soft rest 
of the just. Thou causest them to see it. Thou art the beginning of all 
things, and their end. Thou supportcst all things without fatigue. Thou 
art the path and the leader, and the place to which the path conducts us. 
All men tend to Thee (5).'' 

Alfred's metapky. One of thc Diost curioiis parts of Alfred's Boetins 

*^**^- is his metaphysical reasoning. 

When he comes to the flfth book, he leaves o£r translating his 

author, and indulges his own meditations on chance, free will, 

the Divine prescience, providence, the perceptions of animals; on 

(1) Boetius adds : *' Thou with like causes conveyest soals and inferior life, and 
adapting the sublime beings to lighter chariots, thou sowest them in heaven and in 
earth, and by a benign law makest them converging, to be brought back to thee 
like the flame of a torch." Boetius, lib. iii. met. 9. 

(2) This, which is the best part of the melrom of Boetius, is literally thus : 
•* Grant my mind, O Father ! to ascend to thine august seat. Grant it to survey 
the source of good ; grant It, with the attained light, to fix the visible eyes of Its 
intellect on Thee. Cast ofTthe clouds and weight of this terrestrial mass, and shine 
on it In thy splendour; for Thou art serenity ; Thou art rest to the pious. To 
behold Thee is our end, O origin, supporter, leader, path, and term'mation !'* Ibk), 

(3) Alfred, p. 77— $0- Way we not say, without exaggeration, that Alfred bfl 
Improved upon his original? 
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the difference betwixt human reason and the understandings or 
aogels ; and on the Divine nature. 

That an Anglo-Saxon, when his whole nation was so illiterate^ 
and both public and private affairs so disturbed, should attend at 
all to metaphysical studies, is extraordinary; but that Alfred, 4he 
king whose life was so embarrassed by disease and warlike tumult^ 
should have had either leisure or inclination to cultivate them, and 
should have reasoned upon them with so much concise ^0i 
sense as the following extracts will show that he did, is not the 
least surprising circumstance in his character. But a sagiacious 
judgment attended him in every thing that he attempted. 

How clearly has Alfred apprehended, and Avith what congenial 
enlargement and philosophy of mind has he in his own way stated 
and condensed the reasoning, more diffused and not so clear, of 
Boetius, on chance ! The sentence in italics is rather implied than 
expressed, in Boetius (1) : — 



it < 



It is nought when men say any thing happens by 
chance, because every thing comes from some other things 
or causes J therefore it has not happened from chance ; but if it came not 
from any thing, then it would have occurred from chance.' 

"'Then,' said I, 'whence first came (he name?' Then quoth he, *My 
darling, Aristotle mentioned it in the book that is called Fisica.' Then said I, 
'How does he explain it?' He answered, 'Men said formerly, when any 
thing happened to them unexpectedly, that this was by chance. As if any 
one should now dig the earlh, and find there a treasure of gold, and should 
then say that this happened by chance. But yet, I know that if the digger had 
not dug into the earth, and no man before had hidden the gold there, he 
would by no means have found it. Therefore it was not found by chance (2).' " 

Could any reasoner have put this philosophical doctrine more 
correctly or concisely ? 

In the flfth book, we have Alfred's tlioughts on the liberty of 
human actions. They are founded on the suggestions of Boetius (3) ; 
but he not only selects from his original what he liked on this sub- 
ject, and compressed what he found diffused, into a small and ex- 
pressive compass, but he states it so much in his own manner, as 
to show that he had well considered the subject, and has given us 
his genuine sentiments upon it. — 

"I would ask thee, whether we have any freedom or any on the freedom or 
power, what we should do, or what we should not do? or "*® ^"'' 
does the divine pre-ordi nation or fate compel us to that which we wish? 

" Then said he, ' Wc have much power. There is no rational creature 
which has not freedom. He that hath reason may judge and discriminate 
what he should will, and what he should shun; and every man hath this 
freedom, that he knows what he should will and what he should not will. 
Yet all rational creatures have not a like freedom. Angels have right judg^ 

CD See Boet. lib. v« prosa 1. (3) Alfred, p. laQ. 

W in dU flflb lK)ok< 
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mcnts, ?.nd good will, and all that they desire they obtain very easily, he- 
cause they wish nothing wrong. But no creature hath freedom and rea- 
son, except angels and men. Men have always freedom ; and the more of 
it as they lead their minds towards divine things. But they have leas 
freedom when they incline their minds near to this world's wealth 
and honours. They have no freedom, when they themselves subject their 
own wills to the vices ; but, so soon as they turn away their mind from 
good, they are blinded with unwiseness (1). " 

All the good sense of this much-agitated discussion seema to be 
condensed in these clear and forcible passages. 

Alfred, instead of translating the subsequent observations <rf 
Boetius, has inserted the following questions, and their answers 
from his own mind. The answer contains an illustration, that 
strongly shows his own high-mindedness as a king, in loying to 
have free men in his court. — 

Why men have <^ I said, 'I am somctimcs very much disturbed.* Quoth 
freedom of ^uu j^g^ ^Atwhat?' lanswcred: 

'^ It is at this which thou sayest, that God gives to every one freedom 
to do evil^ as well as good, whichsoever he will ; and thou sayest also, that 
God knoweth every thing before it happens ; and thou also sayest, that 
nothing happens, but that God wills, or consents to it ; and thou sayest 
that it shall all go as he has appointed. Now, I wonder at this : why h6 
should consent that evil men should have freedom that they may do evil, 
as well as good, whichsoever they will, when he knew before that they 
would do evil. 

'^ Then quoth he, ^ I may very easily answer thee this remark. How 
would it now look to you, if there were any very powerful king, and he 
had no freemen in all his kingdom, but that all were slaves?' 

'^ Then said I, ' It would not be thought by me right, nor also reasonable, 
if servile men only should attend upon him.' 

*' Then quoth he, ' It would be more unnatural, if God, in all his 
kingdom, had no free creature under his power. Therefore he made two 
rational creatures free ; angels and men. He gave them the great gift ci 
freedom. Hence they could do evil as well as good^ whichsoever they 
would. He gave this very fixed gift, and a very fixed law with that gift to 
every man unto his end. The freedom is, that man may do what he will[ 
and the law is, that he will render to every man according to his works, 
either in this world or in the future one; good or evil, whichsoever he 
doeth. Men may obtain through this freedom whatsoever they will ; but 
they cannot escape death, though they may by good conduct hinder it, so 
that it shall come later. Indeed, they may defer it to old age, if they do 
not want good will for good works.' 

** Then said I, ' Thou hast well removed that doubt (2).'" 

This solution of the diiTiculty proposed, shows that Alfred was 
the true king of an English people. He felt from his ovm great 
heart, that the Divine Sovereign must prefer to govern freemen 
rather than slaves ; because such were his own sentiments as a 

(1) Alfred, p. 140. (2) Alfred, p. 141, 143. 
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king. The force of bis answer rested on this noMe feeling. If it 
be derogatory to the dignity of an earthly monarch, to have only 
slaves for his subjects, how much more unnatural would it be, that 
the King of kings should have no creatures with free will ! 

The following passages on the same metaphysical subject are also 
Alfred's own compositions, which he inserts instead of the reason- 
ing of Boetius. They obviously express his own feelings and 
investigations, and the arguments by which his doubts were sa« 
tisfied. — 

*' But I am yet grieved with much more trouble, even to S^ **»• '*!^'»« 

wdfiPCQ Fore -appoint- 

ckUJIICSs. menu 

" What is thy grief about ? 

" It is about the Divine Pre-or.dination. Because we heard it, some 
while since, said, that all shall happen as God, at the beginning, had ap- 
pointed, and that no man can change it. Now methinketh, that he errs, 
when he honoureth the good, and also when he punishes the evil ; if it be 
trae, that it was so shaped by him, that they cannot do otherwise. We la- 
bour unnecessarily when we pray, and when we fast, or give alms, if we have 
no more merit from it, than those that in all things proceed according to 
their own will, and run after their bodily pleasures." 

The answer begins by a reference to Cicero, whom Boetius had 
cited for the argument, for which Alfred had substituted his own 
diflSculty. But he deviates inunediately into reasoning of his own. 

" I tell thee, if this be true, we ought to say, that it was an unnecessary 
commandment in the divine books, that God should order man to forsake 
evil and do good : and, again, the saying which he expressed, that the 
more a man laboureth the greater reward he shall receive. I wonder why 
thou hast forgotten all that we spoke about before. We said before, that 
the Divine Providence wrought every good and no evil, nor appointed any 
to be made, nor ever made any; but that indeed we are directed to 
good. 

''It is thought evil by common people that He should avenge or punish 
any one for his evil. 

*^ But, did we not also say in this same book, that God had appointed 
freedom to be given to men, and made them free ; and that if they held 
this freedom well, he would greatly dignify them with everlasting power; 
and that if they misused this freedom, tliat he would then punish them 
with death? 

''He has appointed, that if they sin in any thing through this freedom, 
they shall, by penitence, compensate for it, to recover that freedom ; and 
if any of them will be so hard-hearted, that he will do no repentance, that 
he shall then have a just punishment. 

'' He has appointed all creatures to be servants, except angels and men, 
and hence they are the servants of these other creatures. They have their 
ministerial duties till doomsday. But men and angels, they are free. He 
dispenses with their servitude. 

" What! can men say, that the Divine Providence has appointed this, 
that they should not fidfil these duties, or how? May they neglect them ; 
that they may not do good? Now it is written that God will render to 
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every man according to his work$. Why then should any man be idle, 
that he work not?— 

*^ Then said I, ' It is obvious enough to me, that God knew it all before, 
both good and evil, before it happened. But I know not, whether that 
shall all happen unchangeably, which he knows and has appointed. 

*' ^ Then,' quoth he, ' There is no need that all should happen un- 
changeably : though some of it shall happen unchangeably. This will be 
that, which will be best for our necessities ; and that will be his will. But 
there are some so directed that there is no necessity for this ; and though 
its being done would neither injure, nor benefit, nor be any harm, yet it 
will not be done.' 

'* * Think now, by thyself, whether thou hast appointed any thing so 
firmly, that thou thinkest that it shall never be changed by thy will, nor 
that thou canst be without it : or whether thou . again art so divided in 
opinion, on any thought, whether it shall happen to help thee, or whether 
it shall not. Many are the things which God knows before they happen ; 
and he knows also whether it will hurt his creatures that they should 
happen. But he knows not this for the purpose of willing that they should 
happen, but that he may take previous care that they should not happen. 
Thus a good ship-steerer perceives many a stormy wind before it occurs, 
and folds his sail, and awhile also lays down his mast, and then abides 
the beating, if, before the threatening of the adverse wind, he can guard 
himself against the weather (1).' " 

In this train of original reasoning, it is remarkable, that Alfred's 
sound and practical understanding has fixed itself on the true solu- 
tion of this difficult question. The Deity foresees, when. He 
pleases, all things: that can happen, not that every thing which He 
foresees should happen ; but that He may select out of the possibi- 
lities which his foresight anticipates, those things which it will be 
most beneficial to his creation to take place ,* but He does not eyen 
will these unalterably. He binds himself in no chains. His laws 
are not made to be immutable, when the course and changes of 
circumstances make alteration advisable. ^' There is no need,'* as 
our royal sage intimates, ^Uhat all things should unchangeably 
happen." Alfred felt it to be wiser, from his own experience, to 
reserve and exercise the right of making new determinations and 
arrangements as new exigencies occurred ; and he has reasonably 
applied the same principle to the Divine (Government. The Deity 
could make all things unchangeable if he pleased, and could from 
all eternity have so appointed them. But there was no need for his 
doing this. It was wiser and more expedient that he should not do 
so. He is under no necessity, at all times, or at any time, to exert 
all his possibilities of power. He uses on every occasion so much 
of it as that occasion requires, but no more. He involves himself 
in no fetters of necessity. He is always doing what it is the best 
and fittest to do, and reserves to himself the right and the freedom 
of making at every period whatever new arrangement the progress 
or tho new positions and the welfare of his creation require, 

(1) Alfred, p. t42— 144. 
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Thus Alfred has hit upon the real wisdom of opinion on this 
contested subject, which many theologians and metaphysicians have 
failed to attain. He could not have left a more impressive instance 
of the penetrating sagacity of his clear and honest mind. 

Boetitis was advancing to the point, but missed it ; for he seems to 
have thought, like most, that whatever was foreseen must occur. 
Alfred's idea of an exerted foresight to choose from, without the 
necessity of the thing foreseen therefore unalterably occurring, 
was a beautiful distinction of his correct judgment. 

Instead of the reasoning of Boetius, in the Gfth prosa of his last 
book, Alfred substitutes the following of his own : 

** Then said I, .* Thou hast very well helped me by this on hmnan m- 
speech. I wonder why so many wise men should have la- tare and its best 
boaredso much on this subject, and have found out so little *'*^^^' 
that was wise.* 

'^ Then quoth he, *■ Why wonderest thou so much ? Is it so easy to be 
understood ? Dow ! knowest thou not, that many things are not under- 
stood so as they exist ; but according to the quality of the understanding 
of him that inquires after them. Such is wisdom. No man from this 
world can understand it, such as it really is ; though every one strives ac- 
cording to the quality of his understanding, that he may perceive it if he 
can. Wisdom may entirely comprehend us, such as we are, though we 
may not wholly comprehend that, such as it is in itself; because wisdom 
is God. He seeth all our works, both good and evil, before they are done, 
or for this purpose, thought. But he compels us not to this, that we must 
necessarily do the good ; nor prevents us from doing evil ; because he has 
given us freedom. I can teach thee also some examples, by which thou 
mayest the easier understand this speech. What ! thou knowest the si^t, 
and the hearing, and the taste : they perceive the body of man, and yet 
they perceive it not alike. The ears perceive so that they hear, but they 
perceive not yet the body entirely as it is ; our sense of feeling must touch 
it, and feel that it is the body. We cannot feel whether this be black or 
white, fair Of not fair ; but the sight at the beginning turns to these points ; 
and as the eyes look on things, they perceive all the appearance of the 
body. But I will give thee some further explanation, that thou mayest 
know that which thou wonderest at.' 

" Then said I, 'What is this?' 

<* He said, ' It is that man understands only that which he separately 
perceives in others. He perceives separately through his eyes ; separately 
through his ears ; separately through his nostrils; separately by his reason; 
separately by his wise comprehension. There are many living things that 
are unmoving, such as shell 6sh are; and these have yet some portion of 
perception; or they would not else live, if they had no grain of perception. 
Some can see, some can hear, some taste, some smell ; but the moving ani- 
mals are more like man, because they have all that the unmoving creatures 
have, and also more too. This is, that they obey men. They love what 
loves them, and hate what hates them ; and they fly from what they hate, 
and seek what tliey love. But men have all that we have before mentioned, 
and also add to them the great gift of reason. Angels have a still wiser un- 
derstanding. 
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'^ ^ Hence are these creatures thus made, that the unmoving shall not 
exalt themselves above the moving ones, nor contend with them; nor 
the moving ones above men ; nor men above angels ; nor angels strive 
against God. 

*' ' But this is miserable, that the greatest part of men look not to that 
which is given to them, that is, reason ; nor seek that which is above them, 
which is what angels and wise men have; this is a wise understanding. 
. But most men now move with cattle, in this, that they desire the lusts of 
the world like cattle. If we now had any portion of an unhesitating under- 
standing, such as angels have, then we might perceive that such an under- 
standing would be much better than our reason. Though we investigate 
many things, we have little ready knowledge free from doubt. But to an- 
gels there is no doubt of any of those things which they know, because 
their ready knowledge is much belter than our reasoning ; as our reason- 
ing is better than the perceptions of animals. Any portion of understand- 
ing that is given to them, is either to those that are prone or to those that 
are erect. But let us now elevate our minds as supremely as we may 
towards the high roof of the highest understanding, that thou mayestmost 
swiftly and most easily come to thine own kindred from whence thou 
camest before. There may thy mind and thy reason see openly that which 
they now doubt about; — every thing, whether of the Divine prescience, 
which we have been discoursing on, or of our freedom, or of all such 
things (1).'" 

What an easy flow of reasoning, on topics, which the Aristote- 
lian schoolmen afterwards bewildered without improying ! 

If it be interesting to read the philosophical reasonings of great 
men on the sublime subject of Deity, and on that which constitutes 
the supreme good, it is peculiarly so to observe how Alfred treats 
of it, when we recollect the age he lived in, and the bart)aric 
minds with which he was surrounded. He has enlarged so co- 
piously on the suggestions of Boetius (2), added so much to his text, 
inserted so much vigour of reasoning, and also thrown it so mudi 
more into dialogue, that it claims our attention as another specimen 
of his original composition. He argues and thinks like a platonic 
philosopher. 

On the DiYine " I would ask thcc first ouc thing. Whether thinkest thoD 
nature. ^^^ ^^^ ^j^j j^g ^^ ^j^^g world is SO good as that it may give us full 
happiness ? I ask this of thee. I do not wish that any false likeness should 
deceive you and me, instead of the true comfort ; for no man can deny thai 
some good must be the most superior. Just as there is some great and 
deep fountain, from which many brooks and rivers run. Hence men 8a]f 
of some advantages, that they are not complete good, because there is some 
little deficiency in them, which they are not entirely without. Yet every 
thing would go to naught, if it had not some good in it. 

*' From this you may understand, that from the greatest good come the 
less goods; not the greatest from the less; no more than the river can be 

(1) Alfred, p. 144—146. 

(S) The reader may compare, with the king's efltisioD, Boetius, lib. ill. profit iO. 
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the spring and source, though the spring may flow into a river. As the 
river may return again to the spring, so every good cometh from God, 
and returns to him; and he is the full and the perfect good ; and there is 
no deficiency of will in him. Now you may clearly understand that this is 
God himself. — 

" Then answered I, and said, ' Thou hast very rightly and very ration- 
ally overcome and convinced me. I cannot deny this, nor indeed think 
otherwise^ but that it is all so as thou sayest.' 

" Then said Wisdom, * Now I would that thou shouldest think carefully 
till thou understand where true happiness is. How ! knowest thou not, 
that all mankind are with one mind consenting that God is the beginning of 
all good things, and the governor of all creatures ? He is the supreme good. 
No man now doubts this, because he knows nothing better, and indeed no- 
thing equally good . Hence every reasoning tells us, and all men confess the 
same, that God is the highest good. Thus they signify that all good is in 
him; for if it were not, then he would not be that which he is called; but 
something has existed before him or is more excellent. Then that would 
be better than he is ; but nothing was ever before him, nor more excellent 
than he is, nor more precious than himself. Hence he is the beginning, and 
the fountain, and the roof of all good. This is clear enough . Now it is openly 
shown, that the true felicities are in no other existing thing but in God.^ 

** Then said I, ' I am consenting to this.' 

*^ Then he answered, * I conjure thee that thou rationally understand 
this ; that God i& full of every perfection, and of every good, and of every 
happiness.' 

' ^ I then replied, ' I cannot fiilly understand it. Wherefore tell me again, 
the same that thou didst mention before.' 

'^ He said, ' Then I will say it again. I would not that thou shouldest 
think this^ that God is the father and the origin of all creatures, and yet 
that his supreme goodness, of which he is full, comes to him from any where 
from without. I also would not have thee think that any other can be his 
good and happiness but himself; because, if thou supposest that the good 
which he haUi comes to him any where from without, then that thing from 
which it comes to him would be better than he, if there were such. But it 
is very silly, and a very great sin, that men should think so of God ; either 
to suppose again, that any thing were before him, or better than he is, or 
like him. But we should agree that he is the best of all things. 

'* ^ If thou now believest that God exists so as men are, either he is a 
man that hath soul and body, or his goodness is that which gathereth good 
elsewhere, and then holds it together, and rules it. If thou then believest 
that it is so with God, then shalt thou necessarily believe that some power 
is greater than his, which it so unites as that it roaketli the course of things. 
But whatever thing is divided from others is distinct, — is another thing, 
though they may be placed together. If, then, any thing be divided from 
the highest good, it vnll not be that highest good. Yet it would be a great 
sin to think of God, that there could be any good without him, or any sepa- 
rated from him. Hence nothing is better than He is, or even as good. 
What thing can be better than its creator ? Hence I say, with juster rea- 
son, that He is the supreme good in his own natui*e, which is the origin of 
all things.' 

^' Then I said, ^ Now thou hast very rightly convinced me.' 
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'* Then quoth he, ' Did I not before tell tliee that the supreme good and 
the highest happiness ^ere one?' I answered, 'So it is/ He replied, 
^ Shall we then say that this is any thing else but God? * I said, ' I cannot 
deny this ; bec^iuse I assented to it before (1) ' '\ 

The following passages are from Alfred's OT^n pen. Speaking 
of the Deity, he adds : — 

<' < He is the stem and the foundation of all blessings. From Him all good 
cometh, and every thing tends to Him again. He governs them all. Thus 
He is the beginning, and the support of all blessings. They come fkrom Him 
80 as .the light and brightness of the planets come from the sun : some are 
brighter, some are less bright. So also the moon : he enlightens as much as 
the sun shines on him. When she shineth all over him, then is he all bright.' 

y When I heard these observations I was then astonished, and much 
awed, and exclaimed, * This is a wonderful, and delightful, and reasonable 
observation which thou now expressest to me ! ' 

^' He answered, ' It is not more pleasant nor wiser than the thing that 
thy discourse was about. AVe will now talk about that; because roethink- 
eth it good that we connect this with the former.* Then replied I, 
* What is that (2)?'" 

After this, the concise question of Boetius, whether ** thesevaral 
things of which beatitude consists do not unite, as it were, in one 
body of blessedness, with a certain variety of parts, or whether 
any one of them hath it complete to which the rest may be re- 
ferred (3)," is thus amplified and commented upon by Alfred with 
his ow n illustrations and reasonings : — 

'* What I expressed to thee before was, that God was happiness; and 
tliat from this true felicity come all the other goods that we dis- 
coursed about before ; and return to him. Thus from the sea the water 
cometh iuto the earth, and there freshens itself. It proceedeth then 
up into a spring ; it goeth then into a brook ; then into a river ; then 
along the river till it floweih again into the sea. But I would now 
ask thee how thou hast understood this assertion? Whether dost thou 
suppose that the five goods which we have often mentioned before, that is, 
power, dignities, celebrity, abundance, and bliss; — I would know whether 
you suppose that those goods were limbs of the true fehcity, so as a man's 
limbs are those of one person, and belong all to one body ? Or dost thou 
tliink that some one of the five goods makes the true felicity, and afterwards 
that the four others become its goods : as now the soul and body compose 
one man .^ 

*^ ' The one man hath many limbs, and yet to these two, that is, to the 
soul and the body, belong all this man's comforts both spiritual and cor- 
poreal. It is now the good of the body that a man be fair and strongs and 
long and broad, wiUi many other excellencies besides these. Yet they are 
not the body itself; because, though he should lose any of these good things, 
he would still be what he was before. Then the excellencies of the soul are, 
prudence, moderation, patience, righteousness, and wisdom, and many 
sucli virtues : and yet, as tlie soul is one thing, so the virtues are another.* 

(1) Alfred, p. 81-*S3. (2) Alfred, p. 84. 

(U) Boetius, lib. Ui. pr. 10. 
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*' I then said, *I wish that thou wouldest explain to me yet more clearly, 
about the other goods that belong to the true felicity.* 

*' He answered, 'Did I not inform thee before, that the true happiness 
is God?' * Yes,' I replied, * thou hast said he was the supreme good.' 
Then quoth he, * Art tfiou now consenting that power, and dignities, and 
fame, and plenty, and joy, and happiness, and the supreme good, are 
all one ; and that this one must be the Deity?' 

" I said, * How should I now deny tliis ? ' Then he answered, ' Whether 
dost thou think that those things which are the limbs of the true felicity is 
that felicity itself?' 

" I replied, < I know now what thou wouldest say ; but it will please me 
better that you should speak to me some while about it than ask me.' He 
then said, ' How ! couldest thou not reflect that if these goods were limbs 
of the true felicity, they would be somewhat distinct from it as a man's 
limbs are from his body ? But the nature of these limbs is that they make 
up one body, and yet are not wholly alike.' 

''I then remarked, 'Thou needest no more speak about it. Thou hast 
explained it to me clearly enough that these goods are no whit separated 
from the true felicity.' 

''Then quoth he, 'Thou comprehendest it right enough. Thou now 
understandest that all good is the same that happiness is, and this happi- 
ness is the supreme good, and the supreme good is God, and God is always 
inseparably one.' 

"I said, 'There is no doubt of it. But I wbh you now to discourse to 
me a little on what is unknown (1).' " 

All the preceding is the addition of Alfred to the short suggestion 
already given from Boetius. 

ShorUy after the above 6ccurs the tenth metrum of Boetius (2), 
Yfhich Alfred paraphrases, or rather imitates, so as to make the 
^hole of it, in point of composition, his own, and nearly so in its 
thoughts. 

It is Alfred's corollary from the preceding dialogue. 

" Well ! men ! Well ! Every one of you that be free tend to this good, . 
and to this felicity ; and he that is now in bondage with the fruitless love 
of this world, let him seek liberty, that he may come to this felicity. For 
this is the only rest of all our labours. This is the only port always calm 
after the storms and billows of our toils. This is the only station of peace; 
the only comforter of grief after all the sorrows of the present life. The 
golden stones and the silvery ones, and jewels of all kinds, and all the 

(1) Alfred, p. 84—86. 

(2) The origiDal is : " Corae here, all ye that are thus captivated ; vhom de- 
ceitful desire, dulling your earthly minds, binds mih its wicked chains; here will 
be rest from your labours ; here, a serene' part where you may remain quiet. This 
is the only asylum open to the wretched. Tagus never gave any thing in its golden 
sands, nor Hermus from his ruddy bank, or Indus near the heated circle, mingling 
green with white stones. They blaze to the sight, and the more conceal the blinded 
mind within their darkness. In this, whatever pleases and excites the mind, 
the low earth nourishes in its caverns. The splendour with which heaven is ga- 
yerned and flourishes shuns the obscure ruins of the soul. Whoever can note this 
light, will deny the bright rays of Phoebus. " Boet. lib. ill. met. 10. 

II 4 
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riches before us, will not enlighten tlie eyes of tlie mind, nor improve their 
acuteness to perceive the appearance of the true felicity. Tbey rather blind 
the mind's eyes than make them sharper ; because all tilings that please 
here, in this present life, are earthly ; because they arc flying. But the 
admirable brightness tliat brightens all things and governs all; it will not 
destroy the soul, but will enlighten it. If, then, any man could perceive 
the splendour of the heavenly light with the pure eyes of his mind, he 
would then say that the radiance of the shining of the sun is not superior 
to this,— is not to be compared to the everlasting brightness of God (1).'' 

The last chapter of his Boetius is Alfred's composition. He has 
taken a few hints from his original (2), but he has made what he 
has borrowed his own, by his mode of expression, and he has added 
from his own mind all the rest. It is a fine exhibition of bis 
enlightened views and feelings on that great subject, which has, in 
every age, so much interested the truJy philosophical mind ; and 
we may add, that no one has contemplated it with more sympathy, 
rationality, and even sublimity, than our illustrious king. His 
description of the Deity is entirely his own. — 

^' Hence we should with all our power inquire after God, tliat we may 
know what he is. Though it should not be our lot to know what Ue is, 
yet we should, from the dignity of the understanding which he has given 
us, try to explore it. 

''Every creature, both rational and irrational, discovers this, that God is 
eternal. Because so many creatures, so great and so fair, could never be 
subject to less creatures and to less power than they all are, nor indeed to 
many equal ones. 
" Then said I, ' What is eternity ? ' 

^' He answered, ' Thou hast asked me a great and difficult thing to com- 
prehend. If thou wilt understand it, thou must first have the eyes of thy 
mind Qlean and lucid. I may not conceal from thee what I know of this. 
'' ^Know thou that there are three things in this world : one is tempo* 
rary ; to this there is bolh a beginning and an end : and I do not know any 
creature that is temporary, but hath his beginning and his end. Another 
thing is eternal which hath a beginning, but hath not an end: I know 
not when it began, but I know that it will never end : sudi are 
angels and the souls of men. The third thing is eternal, both witfiout end, 
and without beginning : this is God. Between these three there is a very 
great discrimination. If we were to investigate all this subject, we should 
come late to the end of this book, or never. 

<' ^But one thing thou must necessarily know of this previously — Why 
is God called the Highest Eternity? ' 
** Then said 1, 'Why?' 

*< Then quoth he, * Because we know very little of that which was before us, 
except by memory and by asking ; and yet we know less of that vehich will 
be after us. That alone exists rationally to us which is present; but to Hm 
all is present, as well that which was before as that which now is, and that 
which after us wiU be. All of it is present to Him. 

(1) Alfred, p. 87, 88. 

(2) How few these are may be seen by those who read the la»t chapter of Boe- 
tius. Lib. v. pr. .0. 
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^^^Bis riches increase nqt, nor do they ever diminish. Hb never reqicm- 
hers any thing, because He never forgets aught : He seeks nothing, nor 
inquires, because He knows it all : He searches for nothing, because He loses 
nothing: He pursues no creature, because none can fly from Him.- He 
dreads nothing, because He knows no one more powerful than Himself, nor 
even like Him. He is always giving and never wants. He is always Almighty, 
because He always wishes good, and never evil. To Him there is no need 
of any thing. He is always seeing : He never sleeps : He is always alike mild 
and kind : He wiU always be eternal. Hence there never was a time that He 
was not, nor ever will be. He is always free. He 19 not eompelled to any 
work. From His divine power He is every where present. His greatness no 
man can measuf'e. He is not to be conceived bodily, but spiritually, so as 
now wisdom is and reason^ But He is wisdom: He is reason itself (i).'** 

We can scarcely believe that we are perusing the written 
thoughts of an Anglo-Saxon of the ninth century, who could not 
even read till be was twelve years old ; who could then And no 
instructors to teach him what he wished ; whose kingdom was 
overrun by the fiercest and most ignorant of barbarian invaders $ 
whose life was either continual battle or continual disease ; and 
who bad to make both his own mind and the minds of all abi>at 
him. How ardent must have been Alfred's genius, that, under 
circumstances so disadvantageous, could attain to such great and 
enlightened conceptions ! 



CHAPTER III. 

Alfred's Qeographical, Historical, Astronomical, Botanical, and other Knowledge. 

Alfred's translation of Orosius (2) is peculiarly va- his translation ot 
luable for the new gcc^aphical matter which he in- ^'^'^*"' 
serted in it (3). This consists of a sketch of the chief German na- 
tions in his time, and an account of the voyages of Ohtherc to the 
Nwth Pole, and of Wulfstan to the Baltic, during his reign. 
Alfred does in this as in all his translations : ho omits some 
chapters, abbreviates others; sometimes rather imitates than 
translates ; and often inserts new paragraphs of his own. 

It is clear, from these additions, that Alfred was nis geographical 
fond of geography, and was active both to increase and knowledge. 
diffuse the knowledge of it. Some little insertion in his Boetius 

(1) Alfred, p. liY, 148. u . t.A u 

(2) Orosius ends his summary of ancient history and geography m 415, when 
he was alive. He quotes some historians now lost j as Claudius op the Rown 
conquest of Macedonia, and Antias on the war with the CImbri and Tculones : 
and appears to have read Tuhero's history, and an ancient history of Carthage. 

(3) The wlnclpal MS. of Alfred's tiauslaliou is In Hie Cotton library, liber, 
b. i. \vhich 11 very ancient and well written. A transcript of flits, wit4»^ Ir^wUi- 
tioD, was printed by M. Daines Barriiigl^a ift 1T73. 
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implies this fact ; for he introduces there a notice of the positicms 
of the Scythians (1), and derives the Goths from them (2); and 
mentions Ptolemy's description of the world (3). But it is in his 
Orosius that the extent of his researches is most displayed. The 
first part of his original is a geographical summary of the nations 
and kingdoms of the world in tiie fifth century. Alfred has inter- 
spersed in this some few particulars (4), which prove that he had 
sought elsewhere for the information he loved. Having done this, 
he goes beyond his original, And inserts a geographical revipw of 
Germany, as it was peopled in his time ; which is not only curious 
as coming from his pen, and as giving a chorographical map of the 
Germanic continent of the ninth century, which is no where else to 
be met with at that period ; but also as exhibitinghis enlarged views 
and indefatigable intellect. No common labour must have been 
exerted to have collected, in that illiterate age, in which inter- 
course was so rare and difficult, so much geographical informa- 
tion. It is too honourable to his memory to be omitted in this de- 
lineation of his intellectual pursuits. 

Aifred*snotiHaot ''Then notth against the source of the Donua (Danube), 
Germany. ^^^ ^q jj^g g^gj qj ^j^g Rjjine^ arg i^g E^gj Fraucan ; south of 

them are the Swsefas (Swabians) ; on the other pait of the Danube, and 
south of them, and to the east, are the Baegthware (Bavarians), in the part 
which men call Regne»-burh {p) ; right east of them are the Berne (Bohe- 
mians) ; and to the north-east the Thyringas (Thuringians) ; north of them 
are the Eald Seaxan ; and north-west of them are the Frysan (Frisians). 

*' West of the Eald Seaxan is the mouth of the ^Ife river (the Elbe), and 
Frysland ; and thence west-north, is that land which men call Angte and 
Sillende (Zealand), and some part of Dena (Denmark); north of them is 
Apdrede (6) ; and east-north the Wilds that men call .£feldan; and east of 
them is AVineda land, that men call Sysyle (Silesians), and south-east over 
some part Maroaro (the Moravians) ; and these Maroaro have west of 
them the Thyringas and Behemas (Bohemians), and half of the Bavarians ; 
soutli of them, on the other half of the riv^r Danube, is the land Carendre 
(Carinthia). South to the mountains that men call Alpis. To these ,same 
mountains lie the boundaries of the Bavarian's land, and Swabians : and 

(1) Alfreds Boct. p. 30. (2) Ibid. p. 1. 

(3) Ibid, p. 38. He enlarges on Boetius's account of Etna. 

(4) Thus, Orosius says, Asia is surrounded on three sides by the ocean. Alfred 
adds, on the south, north, and east. What Orosius calls " our sea,*' meaning the 
Mediterranean, Airred names Wcndcl sa$. Sarmaticus, he translates sermondisc. 
O. speaks of Albania. A. says it is so named in Latin, ** and we hy hatath nu 
Giobene." O. mentions the vboundaries of Europe; A. gives them in differeDt 
phrases, mentions the source of the Rhine and Danube, and names the Cwasn s». 
Speaking of Gades, he adds, '' On thsm ilcan Wcndel sae on byre Westende is 
Scotland." He adds also of the Tygris, that it flows south into the Red Sea. Se- 
veral little traits of this sort may be observed. 

(5) Batisbon: the Germans call it Begensburgh. The modern names added to 
this extract "are from J. R. Forsler's notes. 1 have in this, as in all the extracts 
from Alfred's works, made the translation as literal as possible, that bis exact phrases 
may basieien. 

(0) The Obotrilai settled in Mecklenbargh. 
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then by the east of Carendra land, beyond the deserts, is Pulgara land 
(Bulgaria) ; east of this is Creca land (Greece) ; east of Marcoro land is 
Wisleland (1) ; east of this is Datia, where formerly were the Gottan (the 
Goths). 

** North-east of Maroara are the Dulamensan (2) ; and cast of the Dalo- 
mensan are the Ilorithi ; and north of the Dalomensan are the Surpe (5), 
and west of them are the Sysele. North of the Horiti is Maegthalond ; and 
north of Maegthalandc is Sermende (the Sarmatae), to the Riflin (Riphaean) 
mountains. 

** South-west of the Denum is that arm of the ocean which lieth about 
the land Brittannia, and north of them is that arm of the sea which men 
call Ost Sea (4). To the east of them, and to tlie north of them' are the 
North Dene, both on the greater lands and on the islands ; and east of them 
are the Afdrede; south of them is the mouth of the river ^Ife, and some 
part of Eald Seaxna. 

'^ The North Dene have on their north that same arm of the sea whiflb 
men called Ost; and east of them are theOsti (5) nation, and Afdrede on me 
south. The Osti have on the north of them the same arm of the sea, and 
the Winedas and Burgcndas (6) ; and south of them are the Hxfeldan. 

*' The Burgendan have the same arm of the sea west of them, and the 
Sweon (Swedes) on the north ; east of them are the Sermende ; south of 
them are the Surfe. The Sweon have to the south of them the Osti arm of 
the sea ; east of them are the Sermende ; and north over the wastes is 
Cwenland ; north-west are the Scride Finnas ; and west, the Norihmenn.*' 

Sudk'is the notitia ofGcrmany, which Alfred had inserted in his 
Orpsius. As it displays the ideas of an inquisitive king, on the po- 
sitions of the Gk^rman nations in the ninth century, it is valuable to 
geographers. 

To this delineation of Germany, Alfred adds an interesting 
account of the voyage of Ohthere towards the North Pole (7), and 
of the voyage of Wulfstan in the Baltic. As it is the king's compo- 
sition, and gives a curious sketch of several nations in the ninth 
century, we think it a duty to insert it. 

*' Ohthere said to his lord, king Alfred, that he abode the northmost 
of all the Northmen. He declared that he abode on tliose lands northward 
against the West Sea. Be said, that that land is very long to the north, 

(1) Wisleland is that part of Poland which is commonly called Little Poland, for 
here the Vistula rises, which in Polish is called Wisla. 

(2) Dalamenss are those Sclavonians who formerly inhabited Silesia from Mora- 
via, as far as Glogau, along the Oder. Wittekind calls them Sclavi Datamanli. 

(3) The Sorabi, Sorbi, or Sorvi, who lived in Lusatia, and Misnia, and part of 
Brandcnburgh and Silesia, below Glogau ; their capital was Soraw, a town which 
still exists. I vary the orthography as the MS. does. jk 

(4) The Germans have for the Baltic no other name than the Ost Sea. 

(5) The same whom Wulfstan calls the Estura. The norlhernmost part of Livo- 
nia still bears the name of Eslland. 

(6) Bornholm, the contraction of Borgondeholm, Wulfstan calls Burgundaland. 

(7) Whoever now reads Ohlhere's voyage will hardly think it possible that any 
one could have so mistaken it, as to say it was a voyage to discover a northern 
passage to the East Indies. Yet so Mallet and Voltaire have represented or 
rather misrepresented it. 
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and is all wasle, except in few places : the Finnas dwell scattered about; 
they hunt in winter, and in summer they fish in tliesea. 

*' He said, that on some occasion he wished to find out hoW long that 
land stretched to the nortli, or whether any man abode to the north of those 
wastes. Then went he right north of those lands, leaving the waste land 
all the way on tlie starboard, and the wide sea on the back-board ( lar- 
board). He was for three days as far north as the whale-huntfers farthest 
go. Then went he yet right north as far as he might sail for three other 
days; the land bent there right east, or the sea in on that land, he knew 
not whether; but he knew, that he there expected a west wind, or a little 
to the north. Tie sailed thence east of the land, so as he might iii four days 
sail. Then should he there abide a right north wind, because that land 
inclined right south, or the sea in on that land, he knew not whether. 
( lie knew not whether it was a mere bay or the open sea.) 

'' Then sailed he thence right south of the land, so as he might in five 
days sail. Then lay there a great river up in that land. Then returned 
they up from that river, because they durst not sail forth on that riyerfrom 
hostility, for that land was all inhabited on the other side of the river. Nor 
had he met before any inhabited land, since he went from his own home, 
but to him all the way was waste land on the starboard, except the fishers, 
fowlers, and hunters ; and these were all Finnas : on his larboard, there 
was a wide sea. 

'* The Beormas had very well inhabited their land, and he dargt not 
come there ; but Terfinna land was all waste, except where the hunters, or 
the fishers, or the fowlers settled. 

'^ The Beormas told him many accounts both of theh* own lands and of 
the lands that were about them ; but he knew not what was truth, because 
he did not see it himself. He thought the Finnas and the Beormas nearly 
spoke one language. He went chiefly thither to each of these lands look- 
ing for the horse-whales, because they have very good bone in their teeth. 
He brought some of the teeth to the king ; tlie hides are very good for ship 
ropes. These whales are much less tlian the other whales; they are not 
longer than seven ells long. 

'* On his own land are the best whales hunted; they are forty-eight ells 
long, and the largest fifty eUs. Of these, he said, that he was one of six 
who slew sixty in two days. 

" He was a very wealthy man in those possessions that be their wealth; 
that is, in wild deer. He had then yet when he sought the king 600 un- 
bought tame deer; these deers tliey call hranas (rein-deer). There were 
six decoy hranas ; they are very dear amid tlie Fiimas, because they take 
the wild hranas witli them. 

^' He was amid the first men in those lands, though he had not more 
than twenty horned cattle, and twenty sheep, md twenty swine; and the 
little that he ploughed, he ploughed witli horses. But their wealth is most 
in those gafol that the Finnas pay to tliem. These gafol are in deer-skins, 
and in birds' feathers, and whales' bones, and in the ship-ropes that be 
made of the whales' hides, and of seals. 

" Every one pays according to his birth. The best born ( or richest) 
shall pay fifteen martens* skins, and five hranas, and one bear skin, and 
ten ambra of feathers, and a kyrtel of bears' or otters' skin, and two 
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ship-ropes, edchto be sixiy ells long ; some are made of trfiales' hide, some 
of seals. 

" He said, that Northmanna land was very long and very ?mall ; all that 
men could nso of it for pasture or plough lay against the sea, and even this 
is in some places very stony. Wild moors lay against the east, and along 
the inhabited lands. In these moors tlic Finnas dwell. 

*^ The inhabited land is broadest eastward, but northward beooraes con- 
tinually smaller. Eastward, it may be sixty miles broad, or a little broad- 
er; midway, thirty or broader; and to the north, he said, where it was 
smallest, it might be three miles broad to the moors. The moors are in 
some places so broad, that a man might be two weeks in passing over them. 
In some places their breadth was such that a man might go over tliem in 
six days. 

^* Even with these lands, southward, on the other side of the moors is 
Sweo-land ; to that land, northward, and even with those northward lands, 
is Cwenaland. The Cwenas make depredations, sometimes on the North- 
men over the moors (sometimes the Northmen on them) ; and there are many 
great firesh lakes over these moors, and the Cwenas carry theirships over- 
land to the lakes, and thence plunder the Northmen. They have ships very 
little and very light. 

'^ Ohthere said, the shire was called Halgoland that he abode in. He 
declared that no man abode north of him. There is one port on the south- 
ward of these lands ; this men call Sciringes-heale ; thitlicr he said a man 
might not sail in a month, if he rested at night, and every day had a fa- 
vourable wind : all the while he shall sail by the land and on the star- 
board, the first to him would be Iraland, and then the islands that are 
betwixt Iraland and this land; then is this land till he comes to Sciringes- 
heale. 

'^ All the way on the larboard is Norway ; against the south of Sciringes- 
heale a very great sea falleth upon that land. It is broader than any man 
may see over. Gotland is opposite on the other side, afterwards SillendiB. 
The sea lieth many hundred miles up in on that land. 

^' He said, he sailed from Sciringes-hcalc in five days to that port whifli 
men call mi Hetlium. It stands between the Winedum and Saxons and 
Angles, and belongs to Denmark. 

'' When he thitherward sailed from Sciringes-heale, Denmark was on his 
larboard, and on his starboard was a wide sea for three days ; and then 
two days before he came to Hsthum, Gothland was on his starboard, and 
Sillende and many islands ; on those lands the Engle dwelt before they came 
to this country ; and for two days the islands were on his larboard that 
belong to Denmark.'' 

This voyage of Ohlhcre presents us with an interesting and 
authentic picture of the manners and political state of a great por- 
tion of the north. The next is the voyage of Wulfstan towards the 
cast of the Baltic. 

** Wulfstan said, that he went from Ilaethum ; that in seven waibtans 
days and nights he was in Truso ; that the ship was all the Toyase. 
way running under sail. Weonothland was to him on the starboard, and 
on his larboard was Langaland and Leland, and Falster and Sconeg, and 
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all these lands belong to Denmark ; and then Burgenda land was to us on 
the larboard, and they have to themselves a king. 

" Then after Burgenda land were to us those lands that were called first 
Blecinga-eg and Meore, and Eowland and Gotland on the larboard. These 
lands belong to Sweon. Weonod-larid was all the way to us on starboard 
to the mouth of the Wisla. The Wisia is a very great river, and towards it 
lieth Witland and Weonod-land. This AVitland belongeth to the Estum, 
and the Wisle flows out of Weonod-land, and flows in the East Lake. The 
East Lake is at least fifteen miles broad. 

" Then cometh the Ilfing east into the East Lake. Truso stands on the 
banks of this lake, and the IlOng cometh out in the East Lake, east of East- 
lande, together with the AVisla south of Winodland; and then Wisla takes 
away the name of Ilflng, and tends west of this lake, and north into the sea ; 
therefore men call it the mouth of the Wisla. 

" This Eastlande is very large, and there be a great many towns, and in 
every town there is a king ; and there is a great quantity of honey and fish. 
The king and the richest men drink mares' milk, and the poor and the 
slaves drink mead. There be very many battles between them. There is 
no ale brewed amid the Estum, but there is mead enough. 

^^ And there is a custom amid the Estum, that when there is a man dead, 
he lieth within, unbumt, a month amid his relations and friends — some- 
times two months ; and the kings and the other principal men so much longer, 
as they have more wealth : sometimes they be half a year unburnt. They 
lie above the earth in their house, and all the while that the body is within, 
there shall be drink and plays until the day that they biu*n them. 

" Then the same day that they choose to bear them to the pile, his pro- 
perty that remains after this drink and play is divided into five or six parts, 
sometimes more, as the proportion of his wealth admits. They lay these 
along, a mile apart, the greatest portion from the town, then another, then 
a third, till it be all laid at one mile asunder; and the least part shall be 
nearest to the town where the dead man lieth. 

'' Then shall be collected all the men that have the swiftest horses in the 
land, for the way of five miles or six miles from the property. Then run 
(hey all together to the property. Then cometh the man that hath the swift- 
est horse to the farthest portion and to the greatest, and so on one after 
the other, till all be taken away ; hetaketh the least who is nearest the town, 
and runs to it ; then each rides away with his prize, and may have it all ; 
and because of this custom the swift horse is inconceivably dear. 

'' And when the wealth is all thus spent, then they bear the man out and 
burn him, with his weapons and garments. Most frequently all his 
wealth is spent during the long lying of the dead man within. What they 
lay by the way, strangers run for and take it. 

*^ This is the custom with the Estum, that the men ofevery nation shall be 
burnt; and if a man finds a bone unhurnt, it much enrages him. There is 
with the Estum the power of producing cold, so that there the dead manmay 
lie thus long and not be foul; and they make such cold among them, that if 
any onejseLs two vessels full of ale or water, they so do that these shall be 
frozen the same in summer as in winter (1).' 

(1) For a commentary on this periplus, tbe reader may consult 2 Langbeck's 
Script. Dan. p. 100—121., and the notes of Mr. Foster added to Harrington's Oro- 
sius. As it would occupy too large a portion of this work to do it Justice, I have 
not aUempled it here. 
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The attachment of Alfred to history appears, from his historiem 
his translations of Orosius's Abridgement of the His- knowledge. 
tory of the World, and of Bede's History of the Anglo-Saxon Na- 
tion, and from his short sketch of the History of Theodoric the 
Gothic king, by whose order Boetius was conOned (1). But from 
the want of proper books, Alfred's acquaintance with ancient his- 
tory appears, from his allusions to it in his Boetius (2), to have 
been but slight, and not always accurate. 

His great historical work was his version of Bede's HistmngiauoBor 
history into Saxon (3). In this he omits or abridges ®*"^® 
sometimes single passages, and sometimes whole chapters. He 
frequently gives the sense of the Latin in fewer and simpler words ; 
but he for the most part renders his original with sufficient 
exactness. The style of the translation is more stately (4) than the 
dialogues of his Boetius, and therefore has not the charm of their 
lively case and graceful freedom j but it shows the variety of his 
powers of composition. 

His attention to astronomy appears from his trans- ^^ 
lation of a metrum of Boetius, in which he rather imi- ' ** 'ono"y- 
tates than translates his original, and expresses a few more astro- 
nomical ideas than he found there (5). 

^^ Which of the unlearned wonder not at the journeying and swiftness of 
the firmament? How he every day revolves round all this world, outside ! 
Or who floes not admire that some stars have shorter revolutions than others 
have, as the stars have that we call the AVaggon-shafts ? They have a short 
circuit, because they are near the north end of that axis on which all the 
firmament revolves. Or, who is not amazed, except those only who know 
it, that some stars have a longer circuit than others have, and the longest, 
those which revolve round the axis midway, as now Boeties doth? So the 
planet Saturn comes not to where he was before till about thirty winters. 
Or, who does not wonder at some stars departing under the sea, as some. 

Cl) Air. Boet. p. 1. 

(3) Thus he mentions, p. 39., Cicero's other names ; touches on the Trojan war, 
p. lU.; on the Hydra, p. 130.; notices Virgil, p. liO.; and adds a few additional 
cirGomstanccs, in other places, to the names of the persons mentioned by Boetius. 

(3) This translation was formerly published by Wheloc, from three MSS., two 
at Cambridge, and one in the Cotton Library ; but the best edition of it is that 
appended by Smitft to his Latin Bedo, Cantab. 1722, with the various readings and 
a few notes. Alfred's translation is mentioned by Elfric, who lived in 994, in his 
Anglo-Saxon Homily on St. Gregory, '^ and eac istoria Anglorum tha the Aelfred 
cyning of Lcden on Engiisc awend." Elstob. Sax. Horn. p. 2. 

(4) Dr. Hickes says of it, that neither Caesar nor Cicero ever wrote more perfectly 
in the middle species of composition. Prcf. Gram. Angl. Sax. This is too warm 
an encomium for a translation. 

(5) The passage in Boetius is : '' If any one should not know that the stars of 
Arcturus glide n^ir the pole ; or why Boetes slowly drives his wain, and immerges 
his fires late in the sea, while he urges rapid their ascent ; he will wonder at the law 
of the lofty sky. The horns of the full moon may grow pale, affected by the 
departure of the dark night, and Phebe, overshadowed herself, discovers the stars 
which her radiant face had concealed. A general error then disturbs the nations, 
and they tire their cymbals with frequent bio vs." 
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men think the snn doth, when she goeth to rest ? Bat she is hot neatrer the 
sea than she was at mid-day. Who is not amazed at this, that the full moon 
is covered over with darkness ? or, again, that the stars shine before the 
moon, but do not shine before the sun? 

'^ They wonder at this(l) and many suchlike things, and donot wimder 
tliat men and all living animals have perpetual and unnecessary emnities 
betwixt themselves. Or, why should they wonder at this, that it sometimes 
thunders, and sometimes that there begins a conflict of the sea and the 
winds, and the waves and the land? or why that this should be ; and again, 
that the sun should shine according to his own nature ? But the unsteady 
folk wonder enough at that which they most seldom see, though this is less 
surprising. They think that all else is but old creation, but that the casual 
is something new. Yet, when they become curious, and begin to learn, if 
God takes from their mind the folly that it was covered with before, then 
they wonder not at many things which now amaze them (2)/' 

This latter part, in which he has enlarged upon his concise ori- 
ginal, shows how much his mind rose above the superstitions both 
of his own times and of the ancient world on the phenomena of 
nature. 
Hit botanical Thc additions which he has made to a passage in 
knowledge, fioctius show that botany, as then known, had been 
an object of his attention and acquisition. The sentences in italics 
are the additions of Alfred, and evince that he had interested him- 
self with studying the progress of vegetation, as far as its process 
was then known, and as its principles could from that knowledge 
be understood : — 

^' I said, I cannot understand of any living thing ; of that which knows 
what it will and what it does not will, that nncompelled it should desire to 
perish ; because every creature wishes to be healthy and to live, of those that 
I think alive ; excepting that I know not how it may be with trees and herbs, 
and such substances that have no soul. 

'^ Then he smiled and said, ^ Thou needest not doubt it of these crea- 
tures, any more than of others. How! canst thou not see, that every herb 
and every tree grows on the richest land that best suits it, and that is 
natural and customary to it, and there it hastens to grow the most quickly 
that it may, and the latest decays ? The soil of some herbs and some woods 
is on hills ; of some in marshes ; of some in moors ; of some on rocks; 
some on bare sands. 

*' * Take any wood orhcrb whatsoever thou wilt from the place that is 
its earth and country to grow on, and set it in a place unnatural to it, 
then it will not grow there, but will fade away ; for the nature ofevelry 
land is, that it nourishes like herbs and like trees ; and it so doeth, 

(1) " Yet no one wonders that the breath of thc north-west wind beats the shore 
with thc raging wave, nor that thc frozen mass of snow is dissolved by the fervor of 
Phebns. Here the mind is alert to perceive causes ; there thc unknown distariM 
it, and what is rare amazes the movable vulgar, f^t thc errors of ignorance 
depart with their clouds, and thc wonderful cease to amaze. " Boet. lib. if. 
met. 5. 

(!d) Air. Boct. p. 125, 12G. 
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that it defends and snstains them very tarefully, so lon^ as it is iheir 
nature that they may grot), 

" ff'hat thinkest thou? Hence lever y seed grows within the edrlh, 
and becometh grass and roots in the earth without. For this they ar6 
appointed, that the stem and the stalk may fasten and longer stand. 
** * Why canst thou not comprehend, though thou may est not see it^ 
tAo^ali the portion of these trees, which increases in twelve months, be- 
guis from their rootS) and so groweth upwards to thestem^ and then along 
the pith, and along the rind to the stalk, and thence afterwards to the 
boughs, till it springs out into leaves, and blossomsy and fruit? 

** * fFhy may you not understand, that every living thing is tender- 
est inward, and its unbroken ontsidc the hardest? Thou canst see how 
the tree^ are clothed without, and protected by their bark against winter, 
anil against stark storms^ and also against the sun's heat in summer. 
Who may not wonder at such works of our Creator, and not less of 
their Creator ? And though we may admire it now, which of us can 
properly explain our Creator's will and power, and how his creaturBs 
increase and again decline? When that time cometh, it occurs again, 
that from their seed they are renewed. They then become regenerated, 
to be what they then should be again, and become also in this respect 
alike : such they will be for ever, for every year their regeneration goes 
onCl).'" 

The book written by Pope Gregory, for the in- „,, ^^,,^„^„ 
struction of the bishops of the church, called his Liber of Gregorys pas- 
Pastoralis Cur(e, was much valued in Christendom at 
that period (2) . It was the best book at that time accessible to him, 
by which he could educate his higher clergy to fulfil their duties (3); 
and though it tends to make them too inquisitive into hiunan actions, 
and would insensibly lead them to erect a tyranny over the human 
mind, incompatible with its improvement or its happiness j yet, as 
it contains many moral counsels and regulations, ana was written 
by the Pope, who was called the Apostle of the English, and no 
other book was then at his hand which was equally popular or 
likely to be as effectual, it was an act of patriotism and philan- 
thropy in the king to translate it (4). 

It was not Alfred, but his bishop, Wercfrith, who Dialogues or 
translated the Dialogues of Gregory. The king di- Gregory. 
reeled the translation, and afterwards recommended it to his 
clergy (5). The subjects are chiefly the miracles stated to be per- 

(1) Alf. Boct. p. 89, 00. Boet. lib. iii. pr. 11. 

(2) Alcuin twice praises it. The cooncit of Toledo ordered that it should be 
studied by all bishops. 

(3) The MSS. of it in the Cotton Library, Tiber, B. 11., was supposed to be the 
copy which Plegmund possessed. It is nearly destroyed by Arc. There is another 
ancient MS. of It in the Bodleian, Halton, 88. 

(i) Alfred bad complained to Fulco, archbishop of Rheims, that '^the ecclesiastical 
order, from the frequent irruptions and attacks of the Northmen, or from age, or 
the carelessness of the prelates and the Ignorance of the people, had declined in 
many." Ep. Fulc. p. 124. 

(5) Alfre<I's recommendation ot this work appears in tJie preface which ha 
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formed in Italy by religious men. They display the pious feeling 
of the age, but these words comprise almost the whole of their 
merit ; for the piety is unhappily connected with so much igno- 
rance, superstition, credulity, and defective reasoning, that we are 
surprised it should have interested the attention of Alfred. But as 
it had not then been determined what was true, or what was false 
in history, geography, philology, or philosophy, criticism was not 
at that time practicable. The weight of evidence, the natural 
guide of the human belief, was then its only criterion ; and as 
Gregory professed to relate what he himself had known concerning 
perfect and approved men, or what he had received from the at- 
testations of good and faithful persons, these legends seemed to 
have an adequate support of human testimony. We are now wise 
with the experience, thought, reading, comparisons, and infe- 
rences of a thousand additional years ; and with this knowledge, 
the slowly-formed creation of so many centuries beyond the time 
of Alfred, we can detect those errors of judgment and of vulgar 
tradition, which he had no materials that enabled him to question. 
Let us, however, not impeach our Anglo-Saxon ancestors for pe- 
culiar credulity, nor consider it as an index of their barbarism. 
They believed nothing on these points, but such things as came re- 
commended to them by the analogous belief of the classical and 
Roman empire which had preceded them. What Athens and Rome 
alike supposed of the powers and agencies of their gods and 
goddesses, heroes, demons, and genii, the imperial Christians at- 
tributed to their saints and most venerated clergy. Pope Gregory 
was not more credulous in his religion than the Emperor Julian 
was in his paganism ; or Apuleius, and perhaps even Lucian, in 
common with his age, of witchcraft (1). Philostratus, Jamblichus, 
Porphyry, Ammonius, and other heathen philosophers, of the third 
and fourth centuries, in their belief of the miracles achieved by 
the sages whom they patronised (2), were the precursors of the 

prefixed to it, and which is printed by Wanley, p. 71., from the Bodleian MS. 
Halton, 100. 

(1) Julian's works show abundant evidences of his credulity, and Lucian describes 
the powers of witchcraft as fully, and with as much seriousness, as Apuleius. 

(2) See Phiioslratus's Life of Apollonius Tyanaeus, written by the desire of the 
empress of Septimius Severus, to be run against the life of our Saviour, and there- 
fore written accordingly ; Jamblichus's Life of Pythagoras ; Porphyry's Dc Antro 
Nympharum, and other remains. It was such a favourite point with declining 
paganism to set up Apollonius against the Christian legislator, that in the reign 
of Dioclesian, when such a bitter war was waged against Christians, Hierocles, Ihe 
intolerant president of Bithynia, took up his pen to maintain the superiority of the 
Tyanaean sophist. He was such a zealous defender of the pretended miracles 
which are now ascribed to this upheld competitor, above two centuries after his 
death, that l>oth Eusebius and Laclantius thought it necessary to refute his exag- 
gerating supporter. Some modern opponents of religion have emulated both the 
credulity and literary efforts of Hierocles In favour of the Tyansan ; although time, 
the great decider between truth and falsehood, has long since verified the dying 
exclamation of Julian, YiciSTi, GalilcBe ! " 
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Catholic biographers of their respected saints; and our Alfred may 
be pardoned for following the stream, not only of his own age, but 
of the most cultivated classical periods, in believing such wonders 
on the authority of Gregory, which every age of the world had 
concurred to admit to be both practicable and practised by those 
whom its diilerent sects and parties revered. With such sanction, 
from both philosophical and popular belief, it then seemed irra- 
tional to doubt them (1). One of Alfred's favourite objects was 
the moral improvement of his people. He wisely considered re- 
ligion to be the most efficacious instrument of his benevolence ; 
and Gregory's dialogues were as adapted to excite pious feelings at 
tliat time, as they would now operate. rather to diminish them. 
We feel that piety allied with nonsense or with falsehood only de- 
grades the Majestic Being whom it professes to extol. He whose 
wisdom is the most perfect intelligence and the fountain of all 
knowledge to us ; He whose creations display a sagacity that has 
no limit but space, and which appears in forms as multifarious as 
the coCintless objects that pervade it ; should be adored with our 
sublimest reason and knowledge united with our purest sensibility. 
Alfred possessed this noble feeUng in its full aspiration, but he was 
compelled to use the materials which his age afforded. He chose 
the best within his reach, which was all that was within his power. 
That they were not better was his misfortune, but leaves no impu- 
tation on his judgment. 

In the Cotton Library there is an Anglo-Saxon ^^^^.^ ^^^ 
MS. of some selections from St. Austin's soliloquies (2), tions from si. 
or, as the MS. expresses it, "The gathering of the ^"*""* 
flowers," from St. Austin's work. At the end of these flowers 
is this imperfect sentence • " Here end the sayings that king 

Alfred selected from those books that we call " (3) Here the 

MS. terminates. 

Malmsbury mentions that Alfred began to translate ^^^ ^^^^ 
the Hymns of David, but that he had hardly finished 

(1) So much self-delusion and mistake have been connected with miracles ; so 
many are resolvable into accidents^ natural agencies, imagination, false perceptions, 
erroneous judgments, and popular exaggeration, independent of wilful falsehood, 
that the cautious mind will believe none but those mentioned in tlic Scriptures, as 
no others have that accumulation of evidence, both direct and inferential, which 
impresses these upon our belief. 

(2) It is in Vilellius, A. 15. After three pages of preface, it says, '' Augustinus 
Cartama biceop worhte swa bsc be his egnum gethance; tha base sint gehatene 
sdiliquiorum, tha ts be modes fineaunge and treounga. *' The first part closes 
as '* sr endiath the blostman there fopman bocum ; " and the next part begins 
with '' a^r originlh seo gado ung there blostmcna there ajftcran bee." MS. p. il. 

(3) Aer endiath tha cwidas the Elfrcd Kining alois of thsrc bxc the we hatath 

on MS. p. 66. Wanley says of this MS. •* Tractatus isle quondam fuit ec- 

clesis B. Maris de Suwika, ut patet ex foi* 2. litteris Normanno-Saxonicis post 
conquaestum scriptus," p. 218. A transcript of this MS. made by Junius is in the 
Bodleiaii Library^ Jnn. 70., and tiiis has the eame abrupt eading. WaDley> 06. 
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the first part when he died (1). There are many MSS. of tbp 
Anglo-Saxon translation of tlie Psalter extant (2); but it is not in 
our power to discriminate the performance of Alfred. 

That the king translated the Bible or Testament into 
Anglo-Saxon has been stated on some authorities, but 
the selections which he made for his own use appear to have been 
confounded wilh a general translation (3). 

In the Harleian Library there is a MS. of a transla- 
^' tion of fables styled iBsop's, into French romance 
verse. At the conclusion of her work, the author (4) asserts that 
Alfred the king translated the fables from the Latin into English, 
from which version she turned them into French verse (5). Mary, 
tlie French translator, lived in the thirteenth century". The evi- 
dence of her assertion, as to Alfred being the English translator of 
the fables, can certainly only have the force of her individual be- 
lief ; and as tliis belief may have been merely founded on popidar 
tradition, it cannot be considered as decisive evidence. Such an 
assertion and belief, however, of an authoress of the thirteenth 
century, must be allowed to have so much weight as to be entitled 
to notice here (6). The completest MS. of Mary's translation 

(i) Psalteriam transferrc aggressos vix prima parte explicata Vivendi finem Cecit. 
Malmsb. 45. 

(S) Wanley says, p. 181., there is a MS. very elegantly written aboat Oib lime 
of Ethelstan, which contains Jerome's Latin Psalter, with an hiterlineary Saxm 
version, in the King's Library. There is another interlineary veriion in the Cottoa 
Library, Vesp. A. 1., written 1000 years ago, very elegantly, in capital leUen* 
Wanley, 223. There is another written before the conquest in Tiberins, G. 0. 
p. 234. This contains many figures of musical instruments, alleged to be Jewish, 
and several coloured drawings on religious sutijects. There is another interlineary 
version in the Lambeth Library, written in Edgar's reign, or a little before, which 
contains the curious and valuable addition of ancient musical notes. Wanley, SOS. 
Spelman has published an Anglo-Saxon Psalter. 

(3) Flor. Wig. says, that in 887, on the Feast of Saint Martin, he began it. It 
is clear, on comparing the passage, that he only meant what Asscr had mentioned, 
p. 57., that he (hen began to translate some parts. The history of Ely asserts, 
that he translated all the Bible ; but Boston of Bury says, that it was " almost all 
the Testament." Spelman's Life, p. 213. Yet as no MSS. of such a work have 
been seen, we cannot accredit the fact beyond the limits mentioned in the text. 

(4) This author was Mary, an Anglo-INorman poetess. She states herself to 
have been born in France, and she seems to have visited England. The thirtcentti 
volume of Ihe Archaeologia, published by the Antiquarian Society, conlaiqa a dis- 
sertation upon her life and writings, by the Abbii La Rue, p. 30—07. 

(5) Mary's words are ;— 

" Por amnr le cnnte VUIamo 
Le plus vaiUant de nal realme 
Helntonnr de cest livre feire 
E del Engleig en romans trcire 
^sope apelam cest Urro 
Qa'il translala e flst escriro 
Del grlu en Latin Ic turna 
Li rols Alurcz qai mut Tama 
Lc translata pals en Engleis. 
Et ico la rimeo en Frauccis. " 

Uarl. MS. 978. p. S7. 

(0) MoQs. La Rue thinkSj thAt ^^scd was not the author (A tjie English Iranila 
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contains an hundred and four fables, out of which thirty-one only 
arc jEsop's (1). 

But it would seem that Alfred's extensive mind had even con- 
descended to write on one of the rural sports of his day ; for in the 
catalogue of MSS. which in 1315 were in the Christ Church library 
we find a treatise of this king on keeping hawks mentioned. 
^^ Liber Alured, regis, dc custodiendis accipitribus (2)." This 
book corresponds with the fact mentioned by Asser, that Alfred 
was accustomed ^^ to teach his falconers and hawkers, and hound- 
trainers (3)." 

It has been declared that the Parables of Alfred had great edifi- 
cation, beauty, pleasantry, and nobleness (4). It is a great loss to 
our curiosity, perhaps to our education, that we have not these 
tales, or moral apologues, which were existing in the reign of 
Henry the Second (5). 

Alfred is also praised for his excellkice in proverbial sayings (6). 
Some collections of this sort h^ve been noticed by his biographer, 
Spehnan, which may perhaps contain some of his ideas, as they 
were preserved by tradition, and in a later age committed to wri- 
ting j but they are probably not wholly in tlie phrases of his own 
composition (7). 

lion which Mary used. His reasons are by no means conclusive : for Ist. Aner 
meotioos no translations of Alfred's, and Uiereforo his omission of iEsop is of no 
conseqaence. 2d. Though Malmsbury does not particularize ^sop among the 
traoslftions he enumerates, this argument Is indecisive, because Malmsbury ex- 
pressly ttates, that the king translated more books than those which he enumerates. 
His words are, '* Denique plurimam partem Romanae Bibliothecs Anglorum au- 
ribiis decity-^ — cujos prcecipui sunt libri Orosius," etc. Malmsbury only naines 
^ chief of his translations ; a monk would haVo hardly ranked iCsop in Uus 
h<moiirabie class. 3d. The abbd's doubt, whether Mary could, in the thirteenth 
century, have understood Alfred's language, is of no great force, because we cannot 
think it unlikely that there should be persons in England who knew both Norman 
and Saxon, or that Mary should have learnt Saxon if she wished it. 4th. As to 
the feudal expressions which Mary uses, as wc have not the English MSS. which 
she translated, and therefore cannot know what were the actual expressions in that, 
I think no argument can be rested on them. Alfred, in his Boctius, puts king hi 
one pkice, and heretogas in another, for Roman consuls. 

(1) Archaeologia, p. 53. (S) Wanley's preface. 

(8) Asser, 43. 

(4) So the MSS. Ghron. Joan. Oxenedes says :— 

'< I^arabols ejus plurimum habentes edUicationiS} vennstatis, joconditatis et no- 
biHtatis." Gotl. Lib. MSS. Nero, D. 2. 

(5) Ail. Riev., who then lived, declares, '' Extant parabols ejus," etc., using 
nearly the same words as Oxenedes, p. 355. 

(0) '' In proverbiis ita eniluit ut nemo post ilium amplius." Ann. Eccl. Wint. 
1 Angl. Sacra, p. 280. Some of these are noticed in the Old English dialogpe 
between the owl and the nightingale. 

(7) One of these, the least likely to bo Alfred-s, may be seen in Dr. Hickes's 
Anglo-Saxon Grammar, p. 222. The other, which suits better Alfred's wisdom, 
has been quoted by Spelman, in his Life of Alfred, and translated from the MS. 
in the Gotton Library. See p. 94. of Walker's edition, and 127. of Ilearne's* 
Spelman's extracts may be more valued, as the Gotton MS. of Galba, A. 19., was 
ruined by the fire which destroyed mucti valuable anti(ia|ty. 
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Of Alfred's manual or memorandum book, which seems to have 
existed in Malmsbury's days (1), and which would have been 
such a curiosity to modern times, not even a remnant has been 
found. 

His taste In the The gcuius of Alfred was not confined to litera- 
*'**• ture : it also extended to the arts ; and in three of 
these, architecture, ship-buildings, and gold and silver work- 
manship, he obtained an excellence which corresponded with his 
other talents. 

Asser mentions, " that he caused edifices to be con- 

Architecture. 4 4 j r t • j • « 1 

structed from his own new designs, more venerable 
and precious than those which his predecessors had raised (2)". 
These not only consisted of halls and royal apartments, made of 
wood or stone, in pursuance of his directions, to the surprise of 
his contemporaries : but he also formed cities and towns, some of 
which he repaired, and others built ; some he destroyed on then* 
ancient sites, to raise them of stone, in positions more useful and 
appropriate (3). He was so earnest in these improvements, that 
he procured from many nations numerous artificers, versed in 
every sort of building, and he regularly appropriated a sixth of 
his yearly revenues to pay their expenses, and remunerate their 
labour (4). 

His talent and cultivation of naval architecture have 
been already noticed, 
workmanship In He also taught his artisans and workers in gold (5), 
gold. ^Qd i)y })is instructions, occasioned many things to be 
incomparably executed (we use the epithet of his contemporary) 
in gold and silver (6). One specimen of his talent in this art 
yet exists to us in a jewel of gold which was found near Athelney (7). 

(i) Malmsbury's references to this show, that it was not a mere receptacle for 
devout extracts, but was rather a general common-place book ; for be cites from 
it some trails of biography, and observations on a piece of poetry. " Qui enim 
legit manunlcm llbrum regis Klfredi, rcperiet Kenlerum Bcali Aldhelmi patrum 
non fuissc regis Ins germanum sed arctissima necessitudjnc consanguincum, " 
lib. V. De Pont. 341. Again, speaking of Aldhclm, he says, he cultivated Anglo- 
Saxon poetry, '^ Adco ut, teste libro Elfredi, de qua superius dixi, nullo unquam 
aelalc par ei fucrit quisquam, pocsin Angiicam posse facere, tantum coniponere, 
eadem apposite vel canerc vel dicere. Denique commemorat Elfrcdus carmen tri- 
vialc quod adhuc vulgo cantitatur Aldclmum fccissc. " By the next paragraph, 
Alfred seems to have reasoned upon the subject. His manual was therefore (he 
repository of his own occasional literary reflections ; for Malmsbury adds, speaking 
still of Alfred, '^ Adjiciens causam qua probet ralionabiliter, tantum virum 
his quffi videanlur frivola, instituisse populum eo tempore semibarbarum, parum 
divinis sermonibus Intentum, statim cantatis missis cursitare solitum/* p. 3i2. 

(2) '' Et oidiflcia supra omnem antecessoruni suorum consuetudinem venerabi- 
liora et preliosiora nova sua machinationc facere." Asser, 43. 

(3) Asser, 58. (4) Ibid. 06. (5) Ibid. 43. (d) Ibid. 58. 
(7) On one side is a rude outluie of a human figure apparently silting, and 

holdug what seem like two flowers. On (he other side is a flower ; it is much 
ornamented, and the workmanship is said to be excellent. The inscripUou ex- 
presses, that it was made by Alfred's orders. 
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In the less valuable pursuits of hunting, falconry, hacking, and 
coursing, he was also distinguished (1). 



CHAPTER IV. 

Alfred's Poetical Composition. 

To the other accomplishments of his mind Alfred endeavoured 
to add that of poetry. Fond of Saxon poems from his infancy, he 
found a pleasure in attempting to compose them ; and the metrums 
of Boetius afforded him the opportunity of practising his powers of 
language in this interesting art. 

The great characteristic of Saxon versiGcation was the position 
of a few words in short lines, with a rhythmical effect. As far as 
we can now discern, there wore no rules of artificial prosody to be 
observed ; but the ear was to ho gratified by a rhythm or musical 
effect in the pronunciation ; and any brief sequence of syllables that 
would produce this pleasure was used and permitted. 

It would be presumptuous, now that the Anglo-Saxon has so 
long ceased to be spoken, to decide peremptorily on the merit of 
Alfred's versification, which must have depended so much on the 
colloquial tones and cadences of his day. But as far as can be 
judged from a comparison of it with the compositions of Gedmon, 
the odes in the Saxon Chronicle, and the poem on Beowulf, it has 
not iheir general strength and fulness of rhythm. Though at times 
sufficiently successful, it is weaker and less elevated than their 
style, and is not often much more musical than his own prose. Of 
its poetical feeling and mind we can better judge, as he has trans- 
lated the metrums also into prose ; and it may be said, without in- 
justice, that his verse has less intellectual energy thin his prose. 
The diction is amplified to admit of its being made nearer to 
poetry, but it is rather diluted than improved. Here and there a 
few expressions of greater vigour occur, but, in general, the 
prose is not only more concise, but also more spirited and more 
clear. 

Yet it is only in comparison with his own prose that the merit 
of Alfred's poetry is thus questioned. His superior intellect in 
imitating and emulating, and sometimes passing beyond his ori* 
ginal, has given it a value of thought and feeling, an infusion of 
moral mind, and a graceful ease of diction, which we shall look 
for in vain, to the same degree and effect, among the other re- 
mains of the Anglo-Saxon poetry. 

The reader who compares the description of the Golden Age, 

(1) Asser, 43. 

II. 5 
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and the stories of Eurydice and Circe, inserted before from Alfred's 
prose, with his translations of the same into verse, will perceive 
that his poetry has not increased their interest. They are too long 
to be inserted here. But it will be a just respect to his memory 
to insert some of his other vcrsiflcations of the metrum$ of Boe- 
tius, as specimens of the usual style of his poetical diction. He 
has so amplified and varied his originals as to make much of them 
his own compositions. The amount of the poetry of the king's 
mind will best appear from comparing the following effusions with 
the originals in Boctius, which are also given : — 



ON SERENITY OF MIND. 



Aipred. 



Soetiut, 



Thou mightest of the sun 

Manifestly think ; 

And of all the other stars ; 

Of those that behind cities 

Shine the brightest. 

That if before them wan 

The atmosphere should hang. 

They cannot then 

Send forth the beams of their light 

While the thick mist prevails. 

So often the mild sea, 
Clear as grey glass. 
The southern wind 
Grimly disturbs; 
Then mingle 
The mighty waves : 
The great whales rear up. 
Then rough that becomes, 
Which befote serene 
Was to the sight. 

So often a spring 

Wells up from a hoary clifT, 

Cool and clear, 

And flows spaciously right on. 

It runneth over the earth 

Till it gets within it. 

Great stones from the mountains fall. 

And in the mid^t of it 

Lie, trundled 

From the rock. 

In two parts afterwards 

It becomes divided. 

The transparent is disturbed ; 

The streams mingle ; 

The brook is turned aside 

From its right course. 

Flowing into rivers. 

So now the darkness 

Of thy heart 

Will of my light 

The doctrine withstand, 

And thy mind's thoughts 

Greatly disturb. 

But if now thou desirest 

That thou mayest well 

This true light clearly know ; 

To bjeKevc in that light 



With black clouds hidden, no light can the 
stars emit. Lib. i. met. 7. 



If the rolling sea the turbid south wmd 
should mingle, the wave, before glassy and 
serene, sordid with diffused rnody woakl 
obstruct the sight. Ibid. 



As wandering fro^i the lofty monniaiin, 
the devious river is often, resisted by the 
obstructing stone, loosened from (he roek. 
Ibid. 



If thou also will, with a clear light, behold 
the truth, in the right path direct year steps; 
drive away joys; drive away fear; chase 
hope. Ibid. 



'■'V^ ■'.'.' 
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Alfred. 

Thou must dismiss 
The idle excess of riches : 
UDprofitable joy. 
Thou must also the evil 
Fear wholly dismiss 
Of the world's difficulties. 
Nor must thou be for them 
At all in despair :. 
Nor do thou ever let 
Prosperity weaken thee ; 
Lest thou shouldst become, 
With arrogance from that. 
Again confounded ; 
And be too elevated 
By the enjoyments 
Of this world's riches. 
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Boetmt, 



Nor again too weakly 
Despair of any good 
When in the world. 
Adversity of most things 
Oppresses thee ; 
And thou thyself 
Most strongly pressest forwards. 
Because always is 
The mind's thought 
Mach bound with sorrow 
If these evils can disturb it 
With which it struggles within. 
Because both these two 
Draw together over the mind 
The mists of error; 
So that on it the eternal sun 
May not hence shine upon it 
On account of the black mists 
Before that it has become strengthetiM. 

P. 155. 



Nor let grief be preseht. Thd diind is in a 
cloud, and bound #ith chains wb^re these 
reign. Lib. i. met. 7. 



OH THE NATI^llAL EQUALITY OF MANKIND. 



the citizens of earth. 

Inhabitants of the ground. 

All had 

One like beginning. 

They of two only 

All came ; 

Men and women, 

Within the world. 

And they also now yet 

All alike 

Come into the world 

The splendid and the lowly. 

This is no wonder, 

Because all know 

That there is one Grod 

Of all creatures; 

Lord of mankind : 

The Father and the Creator. 

He the sun's light 
Giveth from the heavens ; 
The moon and this 
Of the greater stars. 

He made 

Men on the earth; 

And united 

Ths soul to the body. 



All the human race arises oh the earth 
from a like origin. There is 'one father of 
events : one adihinisters all things. 



He gave to Phcebai^ his rays, and to the 
moon her horns. 



Ue gave ngien to the earth, and the stars to 
the sky. He inclosed in limbs the minds 
sought from the ^loftv. seat. Therefore be 
made all mortals a noble race. 



f» 
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Atfred, 

At the first beginning 
The folk under the skies 
He made equally noble ; 
Every sort of men. 

Why then do ye ever 
^[^ver other men 
Thus arrogate 
Without cause * 
Now you do not find 
Any not noble. 
Why do ye from nobility 
Now exalt yourseWes? 
In his mind let 
Every one of men 
Be rightly noble. 
As I have mentioned to thee. 
The inhabitants of the earth 
Not only in the flesh; 
But yet every man 
That is by all 
His vices subdued 
First abandons 
His origin of life, 
And his own 
Nobility from himself; 
And also which the Father 
At the beginning made for him. 
For this, will 
The Almighty God 
Unnoble him ; 
That he noble no more 
Thenceforth might be, 
In the world ; 
Nor come to glory. P. 171. 

Hear now one discourse 

Of those proud. 

Unrighteous 

Kings of the earth. 

That now here with many 

And various garments, 

Bright in beauty, 

Wonderously shine 

On high seats ; 

Clothed in gold 

And jewels. 

Without these stand around 

Innumerable 

Thegns and earls 

Jhat are adorned 

With warlike decorations; 

Illustrious in battle ; 

With swords and belts 

Very glittering ; 

And who attend him 

With great glory. 

They threaten every where 

The surrounding 

Other nations ; 

And the lord careth not. 

That governs this army. 

For either friends' or enemies' 

Life or possessions; 

But he, a fierce nund. 



BoeHui, 



Why do you clamour on your burth and 
ancestors ? If you consider your begfnning 
and your author, God, no one existo lliat is 
not noble. Lib. iii. met. 6. 



ON TYRANTS. 



The kings whom you see sitting on the lofty 
elevation of the throne, splendid with their 
shining purple; hedged with dismal weapons; 
threatening with grim countenanee ; bnttb- 
less with the raj^ of the heart. 
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Alfred. Boetiut, 

Rests on every one, 
Likest of any thing 
To a fierce bound. 
He is exalted 
Within in his mind 
For that power 
That to him every one 
Of his dear princes 
Gives and supports. 

If men then would If from these proud ones any one should 

Wind off from him draw aside the covering of their gaudy ap- 

These kingly ornaments, parel, he will see that the lords are bound 

Each of his garments, with chains within. 

And him then divest 

Of that retinue 

And that power 

That he before had, 

Then thou shouldest see 

That he would be very like 

Some of those men 

That most diligently 

Now, with their services^ 

Press round about him. 

If he be not worse 

I think he will be no better. 

If to him then ever. 

Unexpectedly, chance should happen 

That he should be deprived 

Of that glory, and garments. 

And retinue, and that power 

That we have spoken about ; 

If from him any of these things 

Were taken away, 

I know that he would think 

Then he was crawling in a prison. 

Or indeed bound with ropes. 

I can assert For here greedy lust poors venom on their 

That from this excess of every thing hearts : here turbid anger, raising its waves. 

Of food and clothes, wine, drinks, lashes the mind ; or sorrow wearies her cap- 

And sweetmeats, tives ; or deceitful hope torments them. 

Most strongly would increase 

Of that luxuriousness 

The great furious course. 

Much disturbed would be 

His intellectual mind. 

To every man 

Thence must come 

Extraordinary evils. 

And useless quarrels ; 

Then they become angry. 

To them it happens in their hearts 

That within are afflicted. 

Their thoughts in their minds 

With this strong fire 

Of hot-heartedness, 

And afterwards fierce sorrow 

Also bindeth them 

Hard emprisoned. 

Then afterwards beginneth ^ 

Hope to some 

Greatly to lie 

About that revenge of battle 

Which the anger desireth 

Of one and of the other. 
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Alfred. 

It promises tbem all 
Which their contempt 
Of right may enjoin. 

I told Ibee before 

In this same book. 

That of the various creatures 

Each single one 

Some good 

Always desired 

Frpm his own 

Ancieiit nature ; 

But the unrighteous 

Kings of the earth 

Cannot ever 

Accomplish any good 

From the evil 

That I ha^e mentioned. 

It is no wonder, 

Because they lova the vices 

Which I named tofore, 

And to which only 

They are always subject. P. 186. 



Bp^I^. 



Since, then, you see that one head bM so 
many tyrants, pressed' by tlielr Iniqiiitons 
sway, it performs not what it ir|s|iea. £&>. iv. 
met. 2. 



ON COYETOUSNESS. 



'IS'- 



What will the rich man be. 
The worldly, covetous one. 
In his mind the better, 
ThiwDgh he should much possess 
Of gold and gems 
And of every good : 
Possessiona iminmerabte; 
And for him men 
Should plough every day 
A fhonaand aerep? 

Though tUs world 

And this raee of men 

Shbiild l^tWder tlie sun 

South, w^ and east, 

To Ms power 

All subjected, 

He could not 

Of these acquisitions 

Hence lead away 

From this world 

Any thing more 

Of his treasured property 

Than he hither brought. P. i69. 



Though thQ f iqh miser 8hq|i!d b^ ii| a flow 
ing whirlpool orgotlj. be coiilld i|0^ (Utisfy 
his app.etit« for i^ealt^.'Let b^' adorn his 
neck with t||e berpes of the Re^ S$a, and 
cleave his t\^ sops wU}i a ^i||id|^ Qi(^n. 



-iiv"- 



Biting eares will not qnlt him while he 
lives, nor can his trivial Hches MetmipaDy 
him when dead. Lib. iii. mcit. 9. 



ON SELF-CK>VERNMENT. 



He that would 

Possess power. 

Then let him first toil 

That he of his self 

In his mind have 

Power within; 

Unless he ever 

Would be to his vices 

Entirely subjected : 

Let him expel from his mind 

Many of those 

Various anxieties 

That to him are useless t 

Let him dismiss some 

Of his eomplaints and miseries. 



He that wouM be poverhily l(^ bfm tame 
his Qerce min(|, nor sut^mU to font fi^ bis 
neck bowed down by lust. 



■*<' 
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Alfred, 

Though to him should 

All this world. 

So as the great streams 

Surround it without. 

Be glYen to his posfesalon, 

Even 80 wide 

As now westmost is. 

Where an island lieth 

Out on the ocean ; 

In which is no 

Night in sunnier. 

Nor more in winter 

Of any day 

Distinguished by time; 

Which is called Tile. 

Though now any alone 

Governed all 

To this island ; 

And also thence 

To India eastward ; 

Though he now all that 

Might possess, 

Why should his power be 

Ought the greater 

If he afterwards hath not 

Power over himself 

In his thoughts. 

And does not earnestly 

Guard himself well 

In words and deeds 

Against the vices 

That we before have mentioned ? P. 



For though the remote Indian earth should 
tremble at Ihy command, and farthest Thule 
serve thee, yet it is not in their power to 
ex^el gloomy care, nor to drive away your 
miserable complaints. Lib. iii. met. S. 



170. 



THE EXGIJRSIVENESS OF THE MIND* 



I have wings 

Swifter than the birds : 

With them I can fly 

Far from the earth. 

Over the high roof 

Of this heaven. 

And there I now must 

Wing thy mind. 

With my feathers, 

To look forth 

Till that thou mayest 

This world 

And every earthly thing 

Entirely overlook : 

Thou mayest over the skies 

Extensively 

Sport with thy wings. 

Far up over 

The heavens to wind 

Afterwards to view 

Above over all. 

Thou mayest also go 

Above the fire 

That many years ascends far 

Betwixt the air and the firmament 

So as to it at the beginning 

The Father appointed. 

That thou mayest afterwards 
With the Sun 
Go betwixt 
The other stars. 



I have rapid wings that ean ascend the 
heights of' the pole, which the 8vift mind 
puts on when she looks down on Hie hated 
earth, surmounts (he globe ot.tktd lsi|nense 
air, and sees the oWttds behiqdf her. 



Warmed by the motion of the «gile sther, 
it transcends the vertex. of fire, till it rises to 
the star-bearing domes, and UHiebea on the 
paths of Ph<ebus. 
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Alfred, 

Thou mightest full soon 

In the firmament 

Above afterwards advance ; 

And then continuously 

To the coldest 

Only star 

That outmost is 

Of all the stars. 

This Saturnus 

The inhabitants of the sea call 

Under the heavens. 

He is the cold 

All icy planet. 

He wanders outmost 

Over all, 

Above the other stars. 

Afterwards thou then 

From this may upheave thyself 

To go forth ; 

Thou mayest proceed Cirther : 

Then wouldest thou afterwards soon 

Ascend above the firmament 

In its swift course. 

If thou goest on right 

Thou wouldest then the highest 

Heaven leave behind. 

Then mightest ihou afterwards 

Of the true light 

Have thy portion. 

Whence the Only King 

Widely governs, 

Above the firmament. 

And below; 

And in like manner rules 

All the creatures 

Of the world. 

This is the Wise King, 

This is he that governs 

Over the nations of men, 

And all the other 

Kings of the earth. 

He with his bridle 

Hath restrained arouncf 

All the revolutions 

Of earth and heaven. 

He his governing reins 

Well coerces. 

He governs ever 

Through his strong might 

All the swift cars 

Of heaven and earth. 

He the only judge is steadfast, 

Unchangeable, 

Beauteous and great. 

If thou turnest right in thy way 

Up to that country. 

Thou wilt find it 

A noble place •* 

Though thou now yet 

Hast not obtained it. 

If thou ever again 

There canst come, 

Then wilt thou say. 

And soon declare :— 



BMftM, 



Or it may accompany the journey of the 
chill old man, as a soldier of the radiant 
star; or shining wherever night is ptinted, it 
may retrace the circle of the star; and when 
sufficiently satiated, it may leave the extre- 
mity of the pole ; and, partaker of tlie re 
vered light, press towards the sonuDit of the 
swift «ther. 



Here the Lord of Kings holds Uie sceptre 
and governs the reins of the world, and, 
stable himself, rules the swift ear, the splen- 
did arbiter of things. 



If that read should meet thee returning, 
which now forgetful you inquire for, you nay 

say :— 
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" This is entirely 
My own kindred, 
Earth, and country. 
Formerly from hence 
I came, and was born 
Through the might of this artificer. 
1 will never 
Depart hence from it, 
But I always here 
Will softly 

With my wings desire 
Firmly to sUnd. " 

if to thee then 

It should ever again happen, 

That thou wilt or must 

The world's darkness 

Again try ; 

Thou mightest easily look on 

The unrighteous kings of the earth. 

And the other arrogant rich, 

That this weary folk 

Worst torment. 

And see that always 

They be very wretched ; 

Unmighty 

In every thing ; 

Even the same 

That they, wretched folk. 

Some while now 

Most strongly dreaded. ~~ P. 184. 



BaeHut. 

" I remember that this is my coantry : this 
is my birth-place •* here I will rest.'^ 



If you should like to revisit the earthly 
night you have left, you would see what 
fierce banished tyrants the miserable people 
fear. Lib. iv. met. i. 



HIS PICTURE OF FCTURITY. 



children of men 
Over the world ! 
Every one of the free ! 
Try for that eternal good 
That we have spoken of. 
And for those riches 
That we have mentioned. 
He that then now is 
Narrowly bound 
With the useless love 
Of this large world. 
Let him seek speedily 
Full freedom. 
That he may advance 
To the riches 
Of the soul's wisdom. 

Because this is 

The only rest of all labours; 

A desirable port 

To high ships ; 

Of our mind 

The great and mild habitation. 

This is the only port 

That l^ill last for ever; 

After the waves 

Of our troubles, 

Of every storm, 

Always mild. 

This is the place of peace. 

And the only comforter 

Of all distresses. 

After this world's troubles. 



Hither come, all ye captives, whom deceit- 
ful desire, blunting your earthly minds, binds 
in its vicious chains ! 



Here will be the rest to your labours. Here, 
the serene port; a tranquil abode. Here, the 
only asylum open to the wretched. 
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Not all that Tagus may give |n its golden 
sands, or Herraus from i^ glittering bank, or 
Indus near the warm circle mingling green 
gems with white, can enlighten the 9i|^t; but 
they make the mind more blind firom their 
darkening effects, 



Whatever of these pleases and exeites the 
mind, earth nourishes in its lowest caYems. 



The radiance by which HefTen is gOYerned 
and flourishes, shuns the obscured ruins of 
thesoul. 



Alfred. Boetiut, 

This is the pleasant station 

After these miseries 

To possess. 

And I earnestly know 

That the gilded vessel. 

The silvery treasure, 

The stone fortress of gems, 

Or riches of the world 

To the mind's eye 

Can never bring any light. 

Nothing can recompense 

Its acuteness, 

But the contemplation 

Of the truer riches ; 

But such things strongly 

The mind's eye 

Of every one of men 

Blind in their breast. 

When they to it 

Are made brighter. 

But all things 

That in this present 

Life so please, 

Are slender, 

Earthly things. 

And to be fled from. 

But wonderful is that 
Beauty and brightness, 
With every creature 
Which beauty illuminates, 
And after that 
Governs all : 
This Governor will not 
That we should destroy 
Our souls, 

But he himself will them 
Enlighten with light ; 
The Ruler of life. 

If then any man 

With the clear eyes 

Of his mind. 

May ever behold *' 

Of heaven's light 

The lucid brightness. 

Then he will say, 

That the brightness of the sun 

Will be darkness. 

If any man 

Shoul compare it 

With the superior light 

Of God Almighty. 

That will be to every spirit 

Eternal without end ; . . 

To happy souls. — P. 181, 182. 

HIS ADDRESS TO THE DEITY. 

O thou Creator Oh Framer of the starry world ! wlio, rest- 

Of the shining stars ; ing on thy perpetual throne, tumest the hea- 

Of heaven and the earth ; ven with a rapid whirl, and com|»eUest the 

Thou on high throne stars to endure a law. Lib. i. met. S. 

Eternal governest, •* ' 

And thou swiftly all 
The heaven tumest round. 
And through thy 



Whoever can remark this light will deny 
the beams of Pho&bus their lustre. Lib. iii. 
met. 10. 
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Alfred. 

Holy might 

CompeUest the stars 

That they should obey thee. ' 

Thus the sun 

Of the black night 

The darkness extinguishes 

Through thy might. 

With pale light 

The bright planets 

The moon tempers 

Through the effect of thy power. 

A while also the sun 

Bereaveth that of its 

Bright light 

TTben it may happen 

That near enough 

It necessarily comes. 

So the greater 

Morning star 

That we with another name 

The evening star 

Here named .* 

Thou compellest this 

That he the sun's 

Path should precede, 

Every year 

He shall go on 

Before bun to advaQce. 

Thou, Father, 

Hakest of summer 

The long days 

Very hot. 

To the winter days, 

Wonderously short 

Times hast thou appointed. 

Thou, to the trees 

Givest the south and west. 

Which before, black storms 

From the north and east 

Had deprive^ 

Of every leaf 

By the moreliostile wind. 

Oh! how on earth 

All creatures 

Obey thy command. 

As in the heavens . 

Some do 

In mind and power. 

But men only 

Against thy will 

Oftenest struggle. 

Hail! Oh thou Eternal, 

And thou Almighty, 

Of all creatures 

Creator and ruler. 

Pardon thy wretched 

Children of the earth, 

Mankind, 

In the course of thy might. 

Why. eternal God!* 
Wouldest thou ever 
That fortune 



Boetiut. 



As now the moon, with her full horn of 
light imbibing all her brother'^ flames, hideth 
the lesser stars : now pale with obscure horn, 
nearer to Pbobas loses her lustre. 



^ 



As Hesperus in the first hours of night 
emerges with chilling beanfs ; and again as 
the morning star, when Phoebus ris«s, changes 
his accustomed rule. 



Thou, with the cold of the leaf-flowing 
frost, confinest the light to a shorter stay : 
thou, when the fervid summer shall come, 
dividest the active hours of the night. 



Thy power tempers the various year, so 
that the leaves which the breath of Boreas 
takes away, the^lnild zephyr re-clothes ; and 
the seeds which Arcturusjbfibeld, Sirius bums 
in their tall harvest. ^W^ 



Nothing, forsaking its ancient law, quits 
the work of its own station. Governing all 
things with a certain end. Thou, deservedly 
our ruler ! disdainest to restrain the actions 
of men only. 



.k: 



«.*'■ 



Why should slippery fortune take so many 
turns? Noxiois pain due to crime presses the 
innocent. 
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Alfred, 

At her will 

Should go 

To evil men ? 

That in every way so strongly 

She full oft 

Should hurt the guiltless. 

Evil men sit 

Over the earth's kingdoms 

On high seats. 

They tread down the holy 

Under their feet 

Who know no crimes. 

Why should fortune 
Move so perversely? 
Thus are hidden 
iiere on the world 
Over many cities 
The bright arts. 
The unrighteous always 
Have in contempt 
Those that are, than them 
Wiser in right: 
Worthier of power. 
The false lot is 
A long while 
Covered hy frauds. 

Now, in the world here. 

Impious oaths 

Hurt not man. 

If thou now, Ruler, 

Wilt not steer fortune. 

But at her self-will 

Lettest her triumph. 

Then I know 

That thee will 

Worldly men doubt 

Over the parts of the globe, 

Except a few only. 

Oh, my Lord ! 

Thou that overseest all 

Of the world's creatures. 

Look now on mankind 

With mild eyes. 

Now they here in many 

Of the world's waves 

Struggle and labour. 

Miserable earth citizens ! 

Forgive them now. — P. 153. 



fioeUut, 



But perverse manners sit on the lofly 
throne, and the guilty tread on the righteous 
necks by an unjust change. 



Virtue hidden in obscurity lives unseen, 
bright in its darkness. The Just endure the 
crime of the wicked. 



These, no perjury, no fraud, dressed with 
falsehood, hurt; but when they choose to use 
their strength, they rejoice to subdue the 
greatest kings, whom innumerable people 
fear. 



O now behold thy wretched earth, who 
connectest the union of all things. We 
mankind, not a vile part of so great a work, 
are shaken by the sea of fortune. O Ruler, 
repress the rapid waves, and with the law 
that rules the immense heaven, keep steady 
thy solid earth. 



The preceding facts of Alfred's studied, translations, additions, 
and compositions, enable us to perceive the great improyements 
which they diffused upon the intellect of the Anglo-Saxon nation. 
By his Orosius and Bede, he made the general history and geo- 
graphy of the world, and the particular history of England, a part 
of the mind of his countrymen j and, by his Bede, he made histo- 
rical fame an object of ambition to his royal successors ; for that 
exhibited to their own eye-sight how their predecessors had been 
recorded and applauded. By transmitting to posterity the detail 
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of Ohthere and Wulfstan*s Voyages, he made such expeditions in- 
teresting to the nation, flxed them in their memory, and ensured 
their future imitation. By his Boetius he poured a great number 
of moral thoughts and feelings among his rude Anglo-Saxons, 
which they had never considered or experienced before ; and by 
cultivating poetical versiflcation he increased the popularity and 
improvement of that pleasing art. He found the English mind un- 
formed and barren, and he led it to knowledge, civilily, moral 
sentiment, and moral reasoning. His attachment to religion in- 
creased its influence among his descendants and in his country. 

But there is another point of view in which the intellectual 
beneflt that Alfred conferred upon his country has not yet been 
considered. This is the easy, fluent, and lively prose style, which 
it may be seen from the extracts already given, that he so pecu- 
liarly contributed to form by his translations and additions to Boe- 
tius. The work is not a mere literal version of the Latin diction, 
into a servile corresponding one, as the Anglo-Saxon Psalter, pub- 
lished by Spelman, in which every Latin word is rendered, how- 
ever harshly, by a similar English one. Alfred's Boetius, even 
where he translates exactly, is done with the freedom of a master, 
who uses his own style without departing from his author's mean 
ing. The best prose style of all countries is that which men of 
superior intellect use, who, to much literary cultivation, add much 
intercourse with public affairs, and with the highest classes of the 
society in which they live. The activity of their daily life gives a 
spirit and freedom to their minds and thoughts, which pervade 
their colloquial diction ; and this, when polished by the most cul- 
tivated urbanity of the day, and enlarged by the more extensive 
subjects of their studies, and the greater correctness of meditative 
composition, becomes superior to any that the world or the closet , 
can singly create. Alfred's Boetius in every part displays these 
excellencies. Its form of dialogue favoured their union. It is 
clear, easy, animated, attractive, and impressive. It comes the 
nearest to our present best English prose style of all the Anglo- 
Saxon prose writings that have survived to us, and entitles Alfred 
to be considered as' the venerable father of our best English dic- 
tion, as well as our first moral essayist. 

We may close our review of his intellectual character with re- 
marking, as an additional subject for our admiration, that not 
above two centuries and a half elapsed, between the first appear- 
ance of literature among the Anglo-Saxons and the formation of 
Alfred's mind. Has any country, within so short a period, pro- 
duced in itself an intellect amongst its sovereigns, that combined 
so many excellencies? 
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CHAPTER V. 

Alfred's Moral Character. 

We have contemplated Alfred as the student, and the man of li- 
terature, and in his public character. Let us proceed to rcYiew 
his conduct in more interesting relations. 

To educate our children in the best improvements and noblest 
virtues of our times, is to perform a duty the most sacred wbich 
we owe to society, and its Great parent. If as reason hopes, and 
Revelation assures us. He, who called man into being, is interested 
in his concerns, no event can more propitiate his favour, than the 
gradual improvement of his rational creation. If one idea can pre- 
dominate over others in the divine economy of human afiEadrs, it is 
reasonable to believe, that it must be the plan of our»moral and 
intellectual progression. Whoever leaves his offspring more in- 
formed and more virtuous than himself, accelerates this favourite . 
scheme of supreme goodness, and claims the gratitude of society 
whom he benefits. 

Alfred was a great example to posterity in this path of duty. He 
was as solicitous to improve his family as himself. He had several 
children ; some died in their infancy (1). ^thelfleda, Edward, 
Ethelgiva, Alfritha, and iEthelweard, survived him. Edward and 
Alfritha were educated in the royal court with great attention. 
They were accustomed to filial duty towards their parent, and to 
behave with mildness and afi'ability towards others, whether sfrj^n- 
gers or natives. Asser remarks, that they retained these estimable 
qualities at the period in which he wrote. They were induced to 
improve their minds with all the Uberal learning which could then 
be obtained. Besides the hymns of devotion, they were studiously 
taught Saxon books, and particularly Saxon poetry -, and they were 
accustomed to frequent reading (2). 

iEthelweard, his youngest son, received a sort of public educa- 
tion ; he was committed to the diligent care of proper teachers, 
with almost all the noble children of the province, and with many 
of inferior ranks. There they were all assiduously instructed in 
Latin and Saxon : they learned also the art of writing, to wbidh 

(1) Asser, mentioDlng his living children, adds, ''Exceptis his gai in Infimtta 
morte praevenientc praBOCcupati sant," p. 42. Rudborne mentions that Edmond 
was his first-born, whom his father had crowned as his intend^ succesior. He 
died a little before his father, and was buried in the old monastery at Wincheiter, 
*'as appears," says Rudborne, '' by his marble on his tomb, on the north side of 
the altar, which is inscribed, Hie jacet Edmundus Rex* filii Alfred! regis." Hist. 
Mag. Wint. p. 207. 

(2) Asser, 43. 
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literature owes its existence. By these institutions, the season of 
their youth was employed to inform and enlarge their minds. When 
their matured age gave the requisite strength, they were exercised 
in hunting, and those robust arts, which by the habits of society 
at that time were made honourable and popular (1). 

The most exquisite luxury which aged parents can enjoy, when 
the charms of life and all the pleasures of sense are fast fading 
around them, is to see their parental care rewarded by a dutiful, 
alTectionate, and intelligent offspring. Alfred enjoyed this happi- 
ness, which he had so well merited. iEthelfleda, his eldest, became 
a woman of very superior mind ; such were its energies, that they 
even reached a masculine strength. She is extolled, in the ancient 
chronicles, as the wisest lady in England. Her brother Edward 
governed his life in its best actions by her counsels. After she was 
married to Ethered, the governor of Mercia, she built several cities, 
and upon all occasions displayed a statesman's skill, and an Ama- 
zonian activity (2). 

Hie reign of Edward was distinguished by its vigour and pros- 
perity. Some of the last instructions of Alfred to his son have been 
popularly preserved (3), and they deserve to be quoted, for their 
pathetic simplicity, their political wisdom, and the proof which they 
aflbrd of this monarch's anxiety for the welfare of his subjects. 

" Thou," quoth Alfred, " my dear son, set thee now beside me, 
and I will deliver thee true instructions. My son, I feel that my 
hour is coming. My countenance is wan. My days are almost 
done. We must now part. I shall to another world, and thou 
shalt be left alone in all my wealth. T pray thee (for thou art my 
dear child), strive to be a father, and a lord to thy people. Be 
thou the children's father, and the widow's friend. Comfort thou 
the poor, and shelter the weak ; and, with all thy might, right that 
which is VH'ong. And, son, govern thyself by law j then shall the 

(1) Asser, 43. !£* Ihelweard lived twenty-one years after his father, and died 922, 
in the beginning of the reign of Atbelstan. Matt. West. 359. 

(2) The difficulty and sufferings of her first parturition deterred her from the 
chance of a repetition. She protested, that it did not become a king's daughter to 
pursue any pleasure which was attended with such inconvenience. Malmsb. 46. 
He describes her, "Favor civium, pavor hostium, immodici cordis fcemina.— Virago 
potentissima multum fratrem juvare consiiiis, in urbibus extruendis non minus valere, 
non discernas potiore fortuna, an virtate ; ut mulier viros domesticos protegeret, 
alienos terreret." lb. 40. The Chronicle MS. Nero. A. 6. says ofher, " Per cujus 
animum frater suus Edwardus multo melius in regno actus suos dirigebat." P. 6. 

(3) This is the conclusion of the Cotton MSS. mentioned before, p. 63. Of this 
work Spelman says, fairly, *» I cannot think it fit to offer them into the world as an 
instance of what the king composed ; for they are not his very work in the Sajon 
tongue, but a miscellany colleclion of some later author, who, according to his own 
faculty, hath, in a broken English, put together such of the sayings of King Alfred 
48 he met withal." p. 125. Wanley says, the fragment is in Norman Saxoo, 
'' curca tempus Henrici II. aut Richardi I. conscriptum in quo continentur quaedam 
ex proverbiis et apoliegniatis iElfredi regis sapientissimi," p. 231. A copy of the 
Galba MS. of this work is slated to exist In MS. at Oxford, In the Bodleian Library. 
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Lord love thee, and Gk)d abOYC all things shall be thy reward. 'Gall 
thou upon him to advise thee in all thy need, and so shall he lielp 
thee, the better to compass that which thou wouldest (1)." 

iEthelweard became a man celebrated for his learning (2). 

Alfritha obtained an honourable marriage (3). We have men- 
tioned, in a preceding chapter (4), Baldwin, with the iron arm, 
count of Flanders, who carried off, with friendly violence, Judith, 
the widow of Ethelwulf, and of Alfred's brother Ethelbald. The 
son of this marriage, which the king of France at last sanctioned, 
was Baldwin the Bald. It was he who obtained the hand of Al- 
fritha ; their offspring was Arnulf (5), who is mentioned with ex- 
pressions of celebrity, and who succeeded his father in 918 (6). 
From a descendant of Arnulf was born Mathilda, the wife of Wil- 
liam the Conqueror. 

Ills arrangement It is Ihc invariable dictate of benevolence never to 
- of his officers, jjg inattentive to the comforts of others. Alfred dis- 
played this accomplished temper in his arrangement of his house- 
hold. Il(; divided all his noble attendants into three bodies, and ho 
regulated their personal services with a kind regard to their con- 
venience, as well as to his own. He exacted the attendance of one 
of the divisions for a month, and afterwards allowed the persons 
who composed it to return home t(> their families and affairs, 
while another supplied their place for the same period (7). By this 

(1) Spelman, p. 131. This collection begins thus : — 

" At Sifford selcn Thames maoio, 
Fcle Biscope.H and tele hoc lered. 
Erles prade and Knihlcs egloche. 
Ther Ihoes Erie Alsrich of the lage fwulli wife, 
And cc Alfred and Engle hirde, Engle darling^. 
On Englond he was king. Hem ho gan leren 
Swo him heren mihten, hu hi here lif ledcu scolden. 

Alfred he was on Englelond a king well swithe strong. 
He was king and clerk. Well he Inricd God's werk : 
He was wise on his w ord, and war on his speeche. 
He teas the wiaeste man that teas on Engelond. " 

Ibid. p. 127. 

Th» 5th article is \vorlh quoling in Spelman^s translation. *' Thus," quolh /Mfred, 
'' without >vi8doin, ivcaith is Avorlb Uttle. Though a man had an hundred and 
seventy acres so^n ijvilh gold, and all grew like corn, yet were all that wealth worth 
nothing unless that of an enemy one could make it become his friend. For what 
differs gold from a stone, but by discreet using of it?" p. 130. 

(2) To this son, Alfred, by his will, devised land In seventeen places, beside that 
of the Weal district^ and 500 pounds. 

(3) Alfred bequeathed to her 100 pounds, and three manors. 
(ij Vol. i p. SiUS. 

(5) Her relation Elhclwerd thus speaks of this marriage : - '* Alfred misit 
Alflhrythe Gliam saam ad partes Germanise Baldwino in malrimonium qui genuit ab 
ea filios duos, Athulfuni et Karnulfiim ; duas filias quoque, Ealshwid ct Earmeutruth." 
Prologus Klhelw. p. S31. The Ghronicon Sithense in Bouquet's Recueil, torn. ix. 
p. 74., places the marriage in S9S. The Chronicon Alberici mistakes both the name 
and parentage of thi^lady, for it calls her Ethelwinda, and makes her Alfred's grand- 
daughter, tiliam fliis suae. Bouq. torn. ix. p. 61* % ^ 

(6) Bouquet's Recueil> torn. ix. p. 152. (7) Asset, 05. 
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regular routine, Alfred was carefully servelL i|ii/4B ample time 
was afforded to his attendants to watch over wfir gfjlivate concerns. 
He was also scrupulously exact in the distribution and application 
of his yearly revenue. He ordered his officers to divide it into two 
general portions. These portions he again subdivided, and appro- 
priated each division to a peculiar and inalienable service. 

One of his allotments, a sixth of his income, he set apart for his 
warriors and noble attendants ; he gave to each according to his 
dignity and to his services. Another sixth he devoted to the work- 
men in architecture, whom he collected from several nations. 
Another sixth he appropriated to foreigners who came to him, 
whatever might be their country, whether remote or near, whe- 
ther they claimed his bounty, or awaited its voluntary descent 5 
they received each a portion according to their worthiness, which 
was giyen with admirable discretion (I ). 

The other half of his revenue was consecrated to religious ob- 
jects. This he also separated again, and commanded his officers to 
put it into four shares. One of these, being one-eighth of his whole 
income, was prudently administered to the poor of every nation 
who came to him. In distributing this, he remembered the axiom 
of pope Gregory ; '' Give not little to him who needs much, nor 
much io him who needs little ; refrse not to the man who should 
have something, and give not to him who, deserves nothing.'' An- 
other eighth was paid to the two monasteries he built, for their 
maintenance. Another eighth was for the school which he had 
diligently made up from many nobles of his nation. Another 
eighth was dispersed among the neighbouring monasteries o? West 
Saxony and Mercia. In some years he made donations to the 
churches and clergy in Wales, Cornwall, France, Brctagnc, 
Norlhumbria, and Ireland, according to his ability (2). 

Alfred was an exact economist of his time, without which indeed 
nothing great, can be achieved. He had not those heralds of its 
lapse which we can make so minute and exact ; but he was sensible, 
that to do all he projected, he must divide his day, and appropriate 
every part 

The darkness of tiie night afforded him no natural means of 
measuring the progress of the revolving globe ; and as clouds and 
rain often concealed the sun, which is the only chronometer of un- 
cultivated man, he was compelled to frame some method of mark- 
ing his day into regular intervals (3). Mechanics were then so little 

(1) Asser, 65, 66. Florence. (2) Asser, OT. 

(3) The king of France had an advantage in this respect above Alflred ; for, in 
807, Charlemagne was presented by Ihe king of Persia with a superb clock. 
^ Horologiam ex orichalco, arte mechanica mirifice composilum, in quo duodedm 
horarum cursus ad clepsydram vertcbalur, cum tolidem a;rcis pilulis, qns ad cora* 
plclioncm horar am dcciftebant et casu suo subjectum sibi cymbalum tinnire facie- 
. baat I additis ia eodem ejusdem Dumeri equitibui qui per 12 feoestras completis ho- 

11. 6 
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knowir, either:JB tiil^ry or practice, that Alfred had not the aid of 
this science, Jbasm which most of our <x)mforts, hoth domestic and 
political, have arisen. He used a simple expedient : his chaplains, 
by his orders, procured wax, and he ordered seventy-two denarii 
of it to he made into six equal candles, each candle to he twelye 
inches long, which were separately marked. These candles, suc- 
cessively used, lasted through the whole twenty-four hours, and 
of course every inch marked the lapse of twenty minutes; but 
sometimes the wind rushing in through the windows and doors, the 
numerous chinks of the walls (1), or the slender covering of the 
tents, consumed the candles with undue celerity. To cure this 
evil, which conTused his calculation, he thought skilfully and wise- 
ly, says Asscr (2) -, and the result of this skill and wisdom was the 
invention of lanterns. He found Ihat the white horn hecanoie pel- 
lucid like glass, and with this and wood a case for his candle was 
(mirabiliter) admirably made. By these schemes, which our clocks 
and watches make us deride, he obtained what he wanted, an exact 
admeasurement of the lapse of time. We have not a correct detail 
of its appropriation. Asser's general statement, that he consecrated 
half his time to God (3), gives no distinct idea, because we find, that 
his liberal mind, in the distribution of his revenue, thought that to 
apporiion money for a school was devoting it to the Supreme. 
Malmsbury's account is, that one third of the natural day and night 
was given to sleep and refreshment; one third to the aflairs of his 
kingdom ; and one third to Uiose duties which he considered as sa- 
cred (4). This indistinct statement cannot now be amplified. 

He had been fond of hunting and sporting ; but as he became 
older, we may infer, from his paraphrase of Boetius's conditional 
assertion, that if a man rode for his health, he did not desire the 
motion but ils effect, that our afflicted king did not take this exer- 
cise for pleasure. He says : — 

'* No man rides out because it pleases him to ride ; but he rides be- 
cause by ihe excursion he earns something. Some earn by it that they 
shall be heaUhler; some that they shall be more active; and some 
because they would come to some other place which they desire to 
be at (5)." 

His iei ^^^ ^^ ^® principal features of Alfred's useful life, 

was his earnest piety. From the gross and illiberal 
superstitions which have been connected with religion, and from 
the frauds and hypocrisy which have been sometimes practised 
under her venerable natne, piety, althoOgh one of the native flowers 
of the uncorruptcd h^t, has lost much of its influence upon 

ris exibant, et impulsu egressionis sus tolidcm fenesfras, qam prius erant aperte, 
Glaudebant." Annales Car. Blag. Astron. p. '65, Renberi. 

(1) It is of a royal palace that he is thus speaking. 

(3) CoDsilioqae ardilciose atque sapienler iDvento, p OS. 

(3) Asser, 07. (4; Malmsbury, 45. (5) Alf. BoeC. p. 20. 
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mankind. . i^hUosophy has justly taught us to discredit priestcxaft ; 
and the dread of the evils which this has produced, has greatly 
alienated many from religion itself. Whenever a mischief tends to 
accompany a blessing, the good is undervalued till the evil can be 
remov^. 

But although this state of opinion results, not unnaturally, from 
some part of the former experience of mankind, it is not a decision 
which wisdom and knowledge will ultimately sanction. Religion 
is as necessary to the happiness and improvement of man, and to 
the healthful continuance and expected melioration of society, as 
superstition, artifice, tyranny, and ignorance are injurious and 
debasing; and of all religions, none can be compared with 
Christianity, either in intellect, morals, or beneficence. It has 
raised the kingdoms, where it has prevailed, to a proud superiority 
over the rest of the world; and it has given a beauty, a richness, 
and an utility to the human character, which we shall in vain look 
for under any other system. No religion is either in spirit or in 
precept more adverse to those systems of delusion and selfishness 
to which it has been perverted, and from which it is ever appeal- 
ing; none can better claim the support of the wise, and the sym- 
pathy of the good. 

Keligion was one of the earliest offspring of the human intellect, 
and cannot long be separated from it without certain deterioration 
to both. As it is the best guide and guardian of mind as well as of 
virtue, if it be allied with our reason, and enriched with our 
knowledge, many of the greatest characters of their day have in 
all ages upheld it. But there are some dispositions to whom it is 
peculiarly congenial and gratifying ; and Alfred was one of that 
order of intelligence which has delighted in its exercise. 

By other men, piety may have been taken upas a mask, or worn 
as a habit; by Alfred it was appUed to its great and proper use ; to 
the correction of immorality, to the advancement of virtue, to the 
encouragement of knowledge; and to become the asylum of happi- 
ness. 

Alfred, like other men, inherited the passions and frailties of 
mortality : he felt immoral tendencies prevalent in his constitu- 
tion, and he found that he could not restrain his objectionable de- 
sires. With this experience mankind in general rest satisfied .* 
they feel themselves prompted to vicious gratifications .- they take 
the tendencies of nature as their excuse, and they freely indulge. 

But the mind of Alfred emancipated itself from such sophistry : 
he disdained to palter with his moral sense : he knew that his pro- 
pensities were immoral ; and though a prince, he determined not 
to be their slave. He found the power of his reason to be inadch 
quate to subdue them ; and he therefore had recourse to the aids of 
religion. His honoured friend assures us, that to protect himself 
from vice, he rose alone at the first dawn of day, and privately 
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Tisitcd churches and their shrines, for the sake of prayer. There, 
long prostrate, he besought the great moral Legislator to strength 
en his good intentions. So sincere was his virtuous dete]:mina- 
tion, that he even implored the dispensation of some aillictipn 
which he could support, and which would not, like blindnei^ or 
leprosy, make him useless and contemptible in society, as an 
assistant to his virtue. With frequent and eorncst devotion, he 
preferred this request; and when at no long interval the disorder 
of the Qcus came upon him, he welcomed its occurrence, and con- 
verted it to a morsd utility, though it attacked him severely (1). 
However variously with their present habits, some may appreciate 
the remedy with which Alfred chose to combat his too ardent pas- 
sions, we cannot refuse our applause to his magnanimity. His 
abhorrence of vice, his zeal for practical virtue, would do himour 
to any private man of the most regular habits : but in a prince who 
lives in that sphere of society where every object and every asso- 
ciate tempt the passions, and seduce the reason, it was one of those 
noble exerttons of soul which humanity rarely yet displays, and 
which words cannot adequately applaud. 

Assc^* repeatedly describes his sovereign's religious disposition : 
'' He was accustomed to hear divine service, especiaMy tlie mass, 
every day, and to repeat psalms and prayers, end the devotions 
for the hours of the day and for night ; and he often frequented 
churches alone, without his state, in the night-time, for the sake 
of praying (2}." 

Asser also adds : ^^ It was his habit, attentively and solicitously, 
to hear the sacred Scriptures read by his own subjects, or by fo- 
reigners, when any came to him from abroad, and also prayers. 

'^ He lamented continually, with sorrow and sighing, to all who 
were admitted into his intimacy, that the Deity had made h^m void 
of Divine wisdom and the liberal arts. But He who beholds the 
internal mind, and promotes every virtuous meditation and good 
inclination, increased this inwa**d impulse, tin the king had acquired, 
from every quarter within his reach, coadjutors of this pious dis- 
position who were able to assist him in the wisdom he desired, and 
to conduct him to the proficiency he coveted (3)." 

In another place Asser informs us that Alfred carefrMy carried 
in his bosom a little book, in which were written the daily aOBccs 
of prayer, and some psahrs and pious supplications which he had 
read in his youth (4). 

Asser intimates that one of the king's first vses of Ins knowledge 
of Latin, and his mode of learning it, was to translate passages of 
the sacred Scriptures, and to insert them in the book which he 
crUed his manual, because he had it always at his hand, and from 
which, he then said, he derived no small comfort (5). 

(I) Asscr, 41, 42. (2) AsBer, p. 44. 

(3) These are Asier*! words, p. 45. (4) Asier, p. 55. (5) Ibkl. p. 57. 
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Nearly a Ihonsand years have elapsed since Alfired's reign, and 
yet no plan of acquiring moral and philosophical wisdom has 
been suggested which will be found to be more efficacious than iKs 
invaluable habit of our Anglo-Saxon king. They who have jjt^ 
fited frcMn it can attest its efficacy. 

But, independently of Asser's account, we have two written re« 
cords still remaining of the pious feelings of this admirable king, 
from his own heart and pen, in his Anglo-Saxon selections and 
translations from St. Austin's meditations, and in his additions to 
his Ycrsion of Boetius. As the truth is every day becoming more 
apparent, and will be ere long admitted by the most pliilosophical, 
that enlightened religion is the best guide to wisdom, ffrtuc, and 
social order, and their surest basis, we will make no apolonribr 
adding a few extracts on this subject. 

Alfred's imitation of the fourth metrum of Boefloa oOhsjMa 
chiefly of the additions of his own piety : — 

*^fle that would flnnly build his house, he should not set it upon the 
highest hill ; and he that would seek heavenly wisdom nniat not be ar- 
rogant. And again, 

'* As he that would firmly build his house will not place it upon aaadr 
hills, so, if thou wouldest build wisdom, set it not up on coveloasney; 
for as the drinking sand swalloweth the rain, so covetousncss alMOriM Ae | 
frail happiness of this world, because it will be always thirsty. I 

'' Nor can a house stand long on an high mountain if a full raging w&iri 
presses on it. Nor hath it on the drinking sand that which wiO cooCiiM 
against violent rain. 

*'So also tlie mind of man is undermined and agitated fttilkl fk 
place, when the wind of strong troubles or the rain of imroeaiaratte 
anxiety shake it. 

'^But he that will have the eternal riches, he will fly from the dan- 
gerous beauty of this middle earth, and build the house of his mind on 
the fast stone of lowliness ; for Christ dwelt in the valley of humility and in 
the meditation of wisdom. 

''Hence the wise man will lead all his life to the joy that is unchange- 
able, endlessy and without care. Then he will despise both earthly good, 
and evil also ; and hope for the future, which will be eternal. Because 
God, who for ever abides, will preserve him every where in the riches of 
his mind, though the wind of this world's difficulties, and the perpetual 
cares of its prosperities, should blow on him (1). '' 

From the diffluso meditations of St. Austin (2), Alfred selected 
the parts which most pleased him, and has translated these into 
Saxon^ with that freedom, and with those additions which make 
his versions so often breathe his own feelings. As the king's heart 
is laid open before us in these chosen euusions, it may not be un- 
ci) Alfred 8 Boet. p. 22. The two last paragraphs, and some phrases of the 
olben, are Alfriid's own eomposition. 
(2) MS8i Brit. Mm. Yitell. A, 15. 
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interesting to insert some extracts from them, as a Airther deli- 
neation of his real character : — 

"Lord ! Thou who art the maker of all creation, grant me first that I 
may rightly know Thee and rationally address Thee ; then may learn that I 
shaU become worthy that Thou, from thy mild-heartcdness, shonldest re- 
deem and fi*ee me. 

"I call to Thee, Lord I Thou that abandonest none of thy creatures 
to become nought. To Thee I call ; Thou that lovest all that can love 
Thee ; both those which know what they should love and those which 
do not. 

'^0 Thou! that didst make all creatures very good without any evil* 
Thou ! who wilt not openly show thyself to any others but to those who 
ara deansed in their mind ! To Thee, Lord ! I call, because Thou ari( the 
father of sincerity and wisdom, and true life, and of the supreme life and 
the aapreme fBlicity, and of the highest good and the supreme brightness, 
and of mtellectual light. 

'' Thoa who art the Father of that Son which has awakened us, and 
yet urgeth us out of tiie sleep of our sins, and exhorteth us, that we be- 
come Uiine : to Thee, Lord ! I pray, who art the supreme truth, for all the 
truth that is, is truth from Th ee. 

" Thee, I implore, Lord ! who art the highest wisdom. Through Thee 
are wise all those that are so. Thou art the true life, and through Thee 
all that live subsist. Thou art the supreme felicity, and from Thee all 
have become happy that arc so. Thou art the highest good, and from 
Thee all beauty springs. Thou art the intellectual light, uid firom Thee 
man derives his understanding ! 

"He thatloveth Thee, seekcth Thee: he that followeth Thee, he wrill ob- 
tain Thee.'' 

After indulging in these lofty feelings awhile, he proceeds more 
earnestly : — 

" Come now to help me, Thou, who art the only Eternal ; the true God 
of glory : Father and Son, and so art now ; and Holy Spirit, without any 
separation or mutability, and without any necessity or diminution of power, 
and who never diest. Thou art always dwelling in the highest brightness, 
and in highest happiness ; in perfect unanimity, and in the fullest abund- 
ance. With Thee there is no deficiency of good, but Thou art ever abiding, 
replete with every felicity, through endless time. 

" To thee, God ! I call and s[)eak. Hear, hear me ! Lord ! for thou 
art my God and my Lord ; my father and my creator; my ruler and my 
hope ; my wealth and my honour ; my house ; my country ; my salvation, 
and my life ! Hear, hear me, Lord ! Few of thy servants comprehend 
Thee. But Thee alone I love, indeed, above aU other things ; Thee I seek ; 
Thee I will follow ; Thee I am ready to serve. Under Thy power I desire 
to abide, for Thou alone art (be Sovereign of all. I pray Thee to command 
me as Thou wilt." 

One extract more, breatliing the same warmth of feeh'ng, may 
be added : — * 

"Now I have sought Thee : unlock thy door and teach me how I nuy 
come to Thee. I have nothing to bring to Thee but my good witt; but I 
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myself liave nothing cUe. I know nothing that is better than to love 
Thee, the heavenly and tlie spiritual One, above all earthly things. Thus I 
also do, Good Father ! because I know of nothing better tlian thyself. 

^^But I know not how I can come to Thee unless Thou permittest me. 
Teach it to me, and help me. If those through Thee Gnd the Truth who 
find Thee, give me that truth. If they through Thee obtain any virtue who 
obtain Thee, impart that virtue to me. If wisdom, grant me that wisdom. 
Add to me the hope of the everlasting life, and pour thy love r.non me. 

''Oh ! bow Thy goodness is to be admired, for it is unlike all other 
goods. I wish to come to Thee, and the more earn: stiy, because of all 
things I need this path. My desire is to Thee, and tliis mo^t chiefly be- 
cause without Thee I cannot come to Thee. If Ihou abaiidonest me, then I 
shall be removed from Thee : but I know tliat Thou wilt not forsake me 
unless I forsake Thee. But I will not forsake Thee, because Thou art the 
highest good. There is none of those who seek Thee rightly tliat may not 
find Thee. But they only will seek Thee rightly whom Thou instructest 
to seek Thee, and teachest how to find Tliec (1)." 

From the preceding extracts, and from those before given from 
his Boetius, it will appear that Alfred cc»nnected his belief in Christ- 
ianity w'ith high-minded feelings. In his Boetius he takes repeated 
occasions, and v^ith a peculiar pleasure, to expatiate upon the 
power, perfections, and providence of the Deity, with all the 
clearness of perception, and largeness of thought, and warmth of 
sentiment, of a Platonic or Pythagorean philosopher, though with 
the superior light of a Christian thinker. 

The subject never occurs to his pen but he dilates upon it with 
such visible affection, as to show that it was the habitual and pre- 
dominant feeling of his cultivated mind. Yet, frequently as he has 
discussed it, he never betrays any narrow-minded superstition. All 
his conceptions are intelligent and expanded. He view s the great- 
est of beings not only as the sovereign, but as the father, the guide, 
the instructor, and the benefactor of his creatiu'es. He loves to 
contonplate this awful theme, and to interest others with his con* 
tcmplatioiis. It is surprising, in an age so dark and tumultuous, 
and amid cares and employments so harassing [tnd multifarious, 
and when relics and rites were the religion which was most valued, 
that the mind of Alfred could have thus enlarged iis reli|^iou3 me- 
ditations, have conceived them so juslly, and expressed them so 
rationally, and yet so fervently. IS'othing displays more emphati- 
cally the habitual greatness of his mind than his pure, and lofty, 
and affectionate theism, and tlie natural and earnest diction into 
which it effuses. 

That Alfred, who lost both his parents before he was ten years 
old ; who was on the throne at the age of twenty-one, and was 
immersed so long in the occupations and vicissitudes of the most 
deadly warfares ; who lived amid such desolations and ignorance, 

(1) These eitracts arc taken from the Cotton MSS. Viteli. A. 15. 
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and had no cdncaUon but snch as in his maturcr life he was enabled 
to give himself ; should yt^i have formed his mind to that admirable 
combination of great piety with great wisdom, enlarged intellect, 
liberal feelings, and as much knowledge as his inquisitive cariosity 
could obtain, is a phenomenon that, in far happier times, has rarely, 
if ever, been exhibited on the throne. As all effects have adequate 
causes, we are led to inquire into the origin, or first author, of this 
attainment. The individual within his reach to whom th^ com- 
mencement of his religious feelings can be most justly attributed 
is his kinsman (1) St. Neot. Alfred is declared to have frequcnlly 
visited tliis pious man ; to have conversed much with him on devo- 
tional subjects; to have profited greatly, both in his moral con- 
duct and knowledge of Christianity (2), from these interviews ; 
and to have been reproved by him, as already mentioned, for his 
faults. 

It is not clear whether St. Neot was his brother or his undo (3). 
He was a king before he ?bandoned the world (i), but as to what 
province he reigned in England, and of his former name, wo have 
no satisfactory information (5) ; and where this is wanting, no con- 
jecture, however ingenious, can in history be substituted for it (6). 

(1) Asser calls Neot '' Cognatiu suns," p. 33. Ingulf says, be was frequcntlj 
at the feet of St. Neot and Werefirilh, p, 27. 

(2) The Saxon life of Neot says, " On than time vos Mitred king and to than 
halgen gelomen (often) com emb his sairle thearfe." MS, Vcsp. D. U. p. 145. 
The oldest Latin lire adds, (hat Neot received him as his lord YfWh honour, and as 
his brother with lore, blessed him, taught and instructed him, and showed him the 
way of prudence. Claud. A. 5. p. 153. Ramsay *s prose life mentions that Neot 
taught hhn ; *< mnlta in divinis, et qnas Christianismo pertincbaot, rogt d'tfseroit." 
Whit. Neot. p. 347. IIi9 metrical life mentions that *' ad sanctum penwpe rc- 
qolrit." Ibid. p. 33i. 

(3) The MSS. Claud. A. 5. makes him the ion of Etbclwnlph, and thcrcrore 
brother of Alfred. So does the metrical life of Ramsay, Whit. p. 818.> and the 
iives of St. Neot, extracted by Leiand in his Collect, vol. Iv. p. 13., and lowland 
himself. De Script. Brit. p. 143. Other antboritles state him to ba the.ion of 
Egbert. I think If he had been Alfred's brolher, Asser would ha?e hardtJr allied 
him " cognatus." 

(4) So (he Claudius MS. intimates : '' Neque enhn alicnus vcl Ipso gciMire in- 
ferior sanctns crat Neotus : scd ex eodem sanguine creatus rex,** p. 153. Ono 
of the inscriptions on the window in his Cornish church was, " Ilic tradidit ooro- 
nam fralri suo Juniori." Whit. Neot. p. 74. 

(5) Ramsay's prose life implies East Anglia, p. 810., and so Lcland andcintood 
it. Itin. iv. p. 135. 

(6) Dr. Whitaker's theory is, that he was EtbelsUn, the son of Ethchrolpb, and 
king of Kent, p. 73. It is a very spirited coqjectare, and not wholly improbable; 
but Malfflsbury has declared that he did not know wliat end Ethelstan bad ; and 
the Saxon life says of Neot, << He was in his youth addicted to book-like iearnhig. 
and to religious practices, and diligently inquired about (he eternal life, and how 
he might most linnly live for God." MSS. Vesp. This doei not exactly salt with 
Kdiclstan's reign in Kent, and battle in 851 wilta the Danes. See before^ vol. i. 
p. 289. Fordun, who mentions his death in a conflict with the Scots, doci not 
state liis earlier authority for this incident. On (he wholCt we cannot idcQtill[ (he 
saint with the king as an historical certainty. 
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Bui of his spirit and subsequent conduct the details are clear and 
abundant. 

Neot is described to have been a very meek and mild man ; to 
have become a monk at Glastonbury ; to have visited Rome seven 
times ; and to have retired to a wild solitude in Cornwall, which ho 
arterwards quitted to build a monastery (1). He died before 878. 
The principal feature in his moral character is the resolution which 
he formed pf ccqqing the predominant virtue of every person in 
his cloister that had any, — the continence of one man, the plea- 
santness of another, the suavity of a third; the seriousness, hu- 
manity, good nature, and love of singing, and of study, in others. 
Hence the summary of his character is thus transmitted to us : 
*' Humble to all, aiTable in conversation, mild in transaction of bu- 
siness, venerable in aspect, serene in countenance, moderate even 
in his walk, sincere, upright, calm, temperate, and charitable (2)." 

It is not extraordinary that such a man should have led the 
mind of Alfred to favourable impressions of sincere religion. 

It is an agreeable instance of Alfred's good humour, that after 
his restoration, he was in the habit of narrating to his friends the 
adventures of hi&i adversity, with lively pleasantry (3). 

There is one little incident attached to the memory of Alfred, 
which, as it exists in an author who seems to have been curious in 
searching into ancient remains (4), may be mentioned here, that 
nothing concerning so great a man be lost. 

One day as he was hunting in a wood, he heard the cry of an in-> 
fant in a tree, and ordered his huntsmen to examine the place. 
Tliey ascended the branches; and found at top, in an eagle's nest, 
a beautiful child, dressed in purple, with golden bracelets, the 
marks of nobility, on his arms. The king had him brought down 
and baptized, and well educated; from the accident, he named the 
foundling Nestingam. His grandson's daughter is stated to have 
been one of the ladies for whom Edgar indulged an improper 
passion. 

We will close our account of Alfred's moral character by one 
remarkable trait. An author who lived at the period of the Nor- 
man conquest, in mentioning some of the preceding kings with 
short appropriate epithets, names Alfred, with the simple but ex- 
pressive addition of "the truth-teller (5)," as if it had been his 
traditional character. 

(1) Soo the preceding lives, and Whitaker*^ acoonnt. 
C2) Ramsay *8 life, p. 341. ; Whitaker, p. 03. ; and see liis further accoant, 
p. 04, 05i 
(8) fifalmibnry, 43. 

(4) This fi Johannes Tinnnith, whose MSB. hare not yet been published, (hough 
thi7 $ppwr to contain some curious particulars. I find an eitract Trom his history 
in the Bodleian library, lib. xxi., quoted by Dugdale, Monastlcon, i. p. S5Q. 

(5) Ilermanni miracuia KdmnuJi script, circa 1070. MS. Cotton library^ Ti- 
berius, b. ii. It loUows Abbo*8 IMi of ibis ktog. It is very beautlfQily irritten. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Alfred's Public Gondoct. 

The conduct of kings affects the \frhole nation which oootem- 
platcs it. The fortunes of human nature are in thcnr hands. Yurtoe 
and intellect flourish as their conduct is wise and moral ; and na- 
tions prosper or decline, as the measures of the executive autho- 
rity are salutary or ignoble. 

Although his conduct in the Grst part of his reign was objec- 
tionable, few sovereigns have shaped their conduct with more re- 
gard to the public happiness than Alfred, after his restoration. 
He seems to have considered his life but as a trust to be used for 
the bcneflt of his people ; and his plans for their welfare were in- 
telligent and great. His military exertions for the benefit of the 
nation, and their final successes, have been already commemcnated. 
But although performed by him as necessary duties, they were un- 
congenial with his heart and mind. These turned, as soon as they 
were at liberty to pursue their natural bias, to nobler objects than 
war and bloodshed. 

His predominant wish was the mental and moral improvement of 
his countrymen. His letter to his bishop, prefixed to his transla- 
tion of Gregory's Pastorals, and already cited (1), breathes this prin- 
ciple throughout. To communicate toothers the knowledge which 
we possess, he even states to be a religious duty. He laments the 
Ignorance which overspread his land ; he desires that all the ypath, 
who had pecuniary means, should learn to read English ; be gently 
censures former students who had not put their knowledge into a 
popular form, by translating it into the vernacular tongue ; he de- 
votes his own leisure, and he calls upon his literary clergy to de- 
vote theirs, to the translating into English the books they possessed. 
He led the way with taste and judgment in his historical and phi- 
losophical translations : he seems to place his glory in the intellec- 
tual advancement of his rude countrymen. 

His correspondent, the French archbishop, also bears tcstiaiOQy 
to the same spirit (2) . The translation of Gregory's Pastorals oould 
have no other meaning than to rouse the clergy to labour for the 
moral emendation of his people ; and, at the same time that we sur- 
render this book to disapprobation, for its tendency to enchaio jhe 

P. 21. he sayi " Elueredi Veridici." la his epithets of the kings, he Mjems to liive 
closely followed their traditional biography, for he calls Edred '' debllli |cd3ia|i" 
which is a very marking trait. 

(1) From p. 10. of this Tolome. 

(2) See^before, p. 9. of ibis volome. 
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mind, it may be proper to remark, that the principle upon which 
the king recommended it to his clergy was unquestionably just. 
We cannot look round the world without perceiving how much the 
morality ofa people depends upon the sagacity, the knowledge, and 
the vurtue of its sacred preceptors. Why has the fair influence of 
true religion been lessening among us, but because the appointed 
guardians of our morals were not always careful to acquire the ta- 
lents, to display the enlarged views, and to exert the conduct which 
will interest the thoughtless, impress the dissolute, and satisfy the 
doubting ? In every age the world requires, from its moral teach- 
ers, example, persuasion, and conviction. The clergy of Alfred 
were not distinguished for either ; and the king knew no other 
bo(^ which at aU aimed at educating them, to influence honourably, 
as well as to exhort $ nor was any other way at that time likely to 
be more efiScacious than to increase the influence of the ecclesias- 
tical order. 

In the Grst days of society, and in its most improved period, when 
religion and philosophy have become duly united and firmly seated 
in the heart, the patriarchal and the priestly character may be often 
most usefully united ; but in the intermediate eras, when so many 
myriads are ignorant of religion, or indiflerent to it, or prejudiced 
against it, if there be not a well educated, respected, and authorised 
dergy, it wiU depart from the young intellect amid the pressure of 
worldly objects, and become associated with degrading superstitions 
in the vulgar and older minds. Alfred could not at that time have 
pursued a wiser or more patriotic object than that of endeavouring 
to enlighten and improve the ecclesiastical body. 

The school which he established for his nobles (1), and the mas- 
ters which he provided for high and low, who were educated with 
his son ^helweard (2), are proofs of his desire to augment the 
knowledge of his country. 

His invitations to his court of learned foreigners and skilful ar- 
tisans ; his search around his dominions for men of literary attain- 
ments; and bis muniflcent patronage to all whose talents came 
within his notice, concur to demonstrate his laudable anxiety to im- 
jHTOve his people. 

He lived in an age, when to promote the general welfare was an 
idea which seldom influenced Uie conduct (3). His plans to benefit 
his subjects were therefore counteracted by their prejudices and 
their ignorance. Many of his royal exhortations were not obeyed ,* 
even the castles which he advised, or ordered his nobQity to build, 

(1) Scholffi quam ex mpUis sase proprie genlis nobilibiu studiosissime congrega- 
verat. Asser, 67. 

(a) Gum omnibus penc totlos regionis DobflUnv infantibus et etiam muItU igno- 
bilibas, sub diligenU magistrorum cura traditoi eit. Asser, i3. 

(8) This is a feature which Asser gives of Uf conlemporarics, '' Qui nullam 
aat parrum yolantarle pro oommuni regni neoenUato ydlent sobire laborem. " 
p. 58. 
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to protect their own lands against the Northmen, were reluctantly 
begun. It often happened that the ravages, which his advice was 
meant to prevent, occurred before the landholders would obey M» 
foresight. Then, when they had lost their families and property, 
fhey mourned their folly with a repentance, says Asser, that could 
neither restore their slain relations, redeem their captive friends, 
nor even support themselves with common subsistence (1). 

But Alfred was not discouraged by the tardiness of his subjeeto. 
By mild expostulation, by reasoning, by gentle flattery, or by ex- 
press command ; or, in case of obstinate disobedience, by severe 
chastisement, he overcame the pertinacity of vulgar foUy ; and 
wisely made his bishops, earls, ministers, and public officers, exert 
themselves for the common benefit of all his kingdom (2) . Among 
other things, he was infle\ible in exacting from all a competence 
for their offices. To prodace this he compelled them to study lite- 
rature. Even they who had been illiterate from their infimcy, 
earls, governors, and ministers, were compelled to learn to read 
and write (3), choosing rather to endure the painful toil, than to 
lose their preferment. If from age, or peculiar dulness of intellect^ 
they could not be taught themselves, their son or some kinsman, 
or if none, some freeman or slave, educated for the purpose, was 
ordered to recite before them Saxon books, both day and night (4) . 

His public demeanour was very aCTable, mixed with decorous 
pleasantry ; he was eager to join in the investigation of things 
unknown (5), for the curiosity of his mind was insuppressible. 

Many Francs, Frisians, and other neighbouring nations, will- 
ingly came to submit to his authority, both noble and ignoble. He 
loved them all like his own people, received them Iionourably, and 
gave them both money and power (6). 

His bishops and clergy, his nobles and servants, he treated with 
paternal afiection ; he was indefatigable in his endeavours to edu- 
cate such of their children as were in the royal court, in every va- 
luable morality ; and he himself did not disdain to assist in their 
scholastic tuition (7). 

ni9 embassy to His cmbassy to India, to the shrine of St. Thomas, 
India. |g 3g expressive of his mind and public spirit as any 
other action of his life. No other potentate in Europe could in that 
day have conceived it; because no other had acquired thai know- 
ledge which would have interested them in a country so remote and 
unknown. The embassy displays not only the extent of Alfred's 

(1) Asser, GO. (8) Ibid. 50. 

(3) So I oonstrao the expressions, ** Literatoris aril sludsrent.** Aster, 71. 

(4) Asaer, 71. These passages of Afser are very curious. 

(5) Et maxima et incomparahUi coDtra omnes homhies afliibilitate atque Jocnn- 
diiate et ignotanun rcruni investlgfetloni solerter se Jongebat. ^sser, 44. 

(0) Asser, 44. 

(7) This I presume Is the meaning of omnibus bonis morlbus InsUtaeie t\ lUeril 
imbuere jo/us die noetaqoo Int^ c«^ra non desinabat, Asatt*, 44, 
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inrormatioo, but Ihat scardbing curiosity, which characterised his 
uijdberstanding;. 

The journey is stated by several chroniclers. The Saxon Chro- 
nicle (1), Florence of Worcester (2), Radulph (3), and Bromton (4), 
simply mention, that Suithelm, the bishop of Shircburn, carried 
Uie beneyolence of Alfred to India, to Saint Thomas, and returned 
in safety. Huntingdon (5), and Alured of Beverley (6), express 
that the embassy was sent in a discharge of a vow which the kmg 
had made. Matthew of Westminster (7), and Malmsbury, mention 
the curiosities which Suithelm brought back with him. 

Ma]msbury, who gives the fuUest account of the incident, says 
that the king sent many presents over sea to Rome, and to St. Tho- 
mas, in India ; that Sighclm, the bishop of Shircburn, was his am- 
bassador, who penetrated with great success to India, to the admi- 
ration of the age ; and that he brought with him on his return 
many foreign gems and aromatic liquors, the produce of the coun- 
try (8). In another passage, Malmsbury declares, that some of 
those gems were to be seen in his days in the monuments of the 
church (9). 

In the former editions of this work, for the purpose of verifying 
this extraordinary incident, a careful investigation was pursued, 
in order to show that it was long before believed that St. Thomas 
had been in India ; that in the age of Alfred he was presumed to 
have died there ; and that at that time there were Christians living 
there. It was also proved that such journeys were in those days 
attempted, and the inference was drawn from these facts, that the 
assertions of our chroniclers were not counteracted by any impro- 
bability in their assertions of this remarkable embassy (10). 

(1) Sax. Chron. p. 8G. 

(2) 883. Assero Scireburocnsi cpiscopo defuncto sacccdit Suithelmas, qui regis 
Alfredi eleemosynam ad S. Thomam, Indiam dctolit, indeque prospcre retulit. 
Flor. Wig. 320. 

(3) Kad. Die. 451. He dates it 887. 
(i) Bromton, 812. 

(5) Alfredus autcm misit clccmosynain suam Roma: ct eliam in Indiam ad 
S. Thomam, secundum volum quod fccerat quando liostiiis cxercitus hyemavit 
apud Londoniam. Hunt. 350. 

(6) Lib. vli. p. 100. 

(7) Malt. West. 333. He says that Suithelm brought bacli precious atones. 
Malm, calls him Sighehn. 

(8) £t trans marc Bomam ct ad Sanctum Thoinam in Indiam mulla munera 
misit. Legatus in hoc missus Sigclmus Scireburncnsis cpiscopus cum magna pros- 
peritate, quod quivis hoc seculo ndrctur, Indiam penetravit ; indc rediens exolicos 
splendores gcmmarum et liquores aromatum, quorum iila humus ferax est, repor- 
tavit. De GestiS; p. ii. 

(0) Nonnullas illarum adhuc in ccclesiae monumcntis visuntur. Malms. Dc Pont. 
248. 

(10) In the Saxon life of St. Thomas, in MS. Calig. A. li., yrh\eh is ascribed 
to Elfric in Jul. £. 7., the legendary account there is, *' The Saviour himself came 
to him fron heaven, and said to him, ' A king of the Indians, ^lio is called Gundo- 
forusy will send his gorefa to Syria's land to seek some labourer who is skilful ia 
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The journeys and writings of the late daudias Buohanan, and of 
other travellers ; and the subsequent efforts and correspondent of 
our Bible and Missionary Societies, have completely confirme^Uie 
facts, not only that Syrian Christian churches were early founded 
in the Indian peninsula, but that they are still existing in the same 
parts. And as the curious reader may desire to see our former 
collection of authorities, it is reprinted in the appendix to this 
chapter. 

No other notices of Alfred's foreign correspondence have been 
transmitted to lis, besides the compliment from the Jerusalem pa- 
triarch ; except some donations from the pope (1), and several mes- 
sages and presents from Alfred to Rome. The king appears to 
have sent embassies or couriers to Rome in several successive 
years (2). 

When the measures are mentioned by which Alfred endeavoured 
to excite in his subjects a love of letters, it wiU not be forgotten 
that the University of Oxford has been connected with his memory. 

The concurring testimonies of some respectable authors seem to 
prove, that he founded public schools in this city ; and therefore 
the University, which has long existed with high celebrity, and 
which has enriched every department of literature and science by 
the talents it has nourished, may claim Alfred as one of its auQiMrs, 
and original benefactors. 

But this incident, plain and intelligible as it appears to be, is en- 
vironed with a controversy which demands some consideration ; 
for it involves nothing less than the decision of the supericx* anti- 
quity of the two Universities of England. We leave to abler pens 
the determination of the dispute, and shall only notice in the note 
a few particulars, concerning the first periods of the contest, and 
the point on which it turned (3). 

His la '^^^^ indefatigable king made also a code of laws, 

with the concurrence of his witena-gemot or parlia- 
ment, which has been called his Dom-boc. In this, for the first 

arts. I will soon send Ihce forth with him.' Thomas answered, * Send me whi- 
ther thou wilt, except to the Indians' But, on the command to go being repeated, 
he assented, and, when the regal ofGcer came, they went together to the ship and 
reared their sail and proceeded with the wind ; and they sailed forth then se?en 
nights berore they reached a shore, but it would be long to tell all the woodov 
that he did there. They came next to the king in India, and Abbanct boldly 
brought Thomas to the speech of the king, who said to him, * Canst thou build 
me a kingly mansion in the Roman manner ? ' Thomas tried and socoeeded, and 
bad then liberty to preach, and baptized, and constructed a church, and Migdonia, 
the king's wife's sister, believed what he taught. " Gott. MSS. Calig. A. 14. 

p. ua— 118. 

(1) Asser, 39. The pope, at Alfred's request, liberated the Saxon school in Rome 
from all pecuniary payments. Ibid. 

(8) Asser, 55. The Saxon Chronicle states that in the years S83, 887, 88S, 880, 
890, Alfred's alms or letters were successifely sent to nome* 
(3) See the last note of Ihia chapter, p. 98. 
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time, he introduced into the Anglo-Saxon legislation, not only the 
decalogue, but also the principal provisions of the Mosaic legisla- 
tion, contained in the three chapters v^hich foUow the decalogue, 
with such modifications as v^ere necessary to adapt them to Uie 
Anglo-Saxon manners. In the laws attached to them, he mentions 
that, with the concurrence of his witena-gemot, he had collected 
together, and committed to writing, the regulations which his an- 
cestors had established ; selected such of them as he approved, and 
rejected the rest. He adds, that he had showed them to all his wi- 
tena, who declared that it pleased them all that these should be 
observed. Forty heads of laws then follow, on the most important 
subjects of the Anglo-Saxon jurisprudence and legislation, ob- 
viously tending to increase the national civilization (1). 

When Alfred regained his throne, and with that, the ^^ ^^,^^ 
kingdom of Mercia, he found that the Danish invasioos ^^ '^^' 

had so destroyed the ancient police of the kingdom, and the regular 
habits of the inhabitants, that the Anglo-Saxons were infesting each 
other with predatory depredations (2). 

The means which he took to remedy this evil, and also to pro- 
vide an efficient force to repress the Danes, are stated to have been 
some modification of the ancient provincial divisions of England, 
which had long before been known as shires. The alterations 
which he made with these are not detailed. But it is expressly 
declared that he began the system of dividing them into hundreds, 
and these into ten parts or tithings. Under these nominal divisions, 
the population of the country was arranged. Every person was di- 
rected to belong to some hundred or tithing. ' Every hundred and 
tithing were pledged to the preservation of the public peace and 
security in their districts, and were made answerable for the con- 
duct of their several inhabitants. In consequence of this arrange- 
ment, the inhabitants were speedily called out to repel an invader, 
and every criminal accused was sure to be apprehended. If he was 
not produced by the hundred or tithing to which he was attached, 
the inhabitants of these divisions incurred a general mulct. Thus 
every person in the district was interested in seizing or discovering 
the oiTender. If he fled, he must go to other districts, where, not 
having been marshalled within their jurisdiction, he would be 
known and punished as an outlaw, because unpledged ; for he who 
was not pledged by some hundred and tithing experienced all the 
severity of the law (3). It is added to this statement, that Alfred 
divided the provincial prefects into two officers, judges and she- 

(1) See (hose in Wilkin's Leg. Sax. p. 28—40. I cannot doubt that these 
compose the dom-boc vfhich some ancient isvriters alluded to. 

(2) Ingulf, 28.; Malmsbury, 44.; and the Chronicle of Johannes de Oxenodes. 
Cott. MSS. Nero, D. 2. This chronicle is not much more than an abridgmeat 
of Malmsbury. 

(3) Ingulf, 28. Blalmib. i4« 
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riffs (1).— Until his lime there \^erc only sheriffs. He separated, 
by the appointment of justices or judges, the judicial from the exe- 
cutive department of the law, and thus provided an improved ad- 
ministration of law and justice. That golden bracelets were hung 
up in the public roads, and were not pilfered, is mentioned as a 
fact, which evidenced tlie efficacy of his police. 

The unsettled state of society in Saxon-England, and that twi- 
light of mind, which every w^here appears at this period, may have 
justiGed these severe provisions. They are, however, liable to 
such objections, that though w^e may admit them to have been ne- 
cessary to Alfred, no modern government can wish to have them 
imitated. They may have suppressed robbery ; they may have 
perpetuated prblic peace ; but they were crlculated to keep society 
in a bondage the most pernicious. They must have prevented that 
free intercourse, that incessant communication, that unrestricted 
travelling, which have produced so much of our political and lite- 
rary prosperity. They made every hundred and tithing little in- 
sulated poprlations, to which all strangers were odious. By causing 
every member of each district to become responsible for the con- 
duct of every other, they converted neighbours into spies ; they 
incited curiosity to pry into private conduct ; and as sclOshness 
is generally malignant, when in danger of meeting injury, they 
must have tended to legalise habits of censoriousness and acrimo- 
nious calumny. 

That Alfred was assiduous to procu^'e to his people the blessing 
of a correct and able administration of justice, w^e have the general 
testimony of Asser. He not only gave the precept, but he exhibited 
the example ; he was a patient and minute arbiter in judicial in- 
vestigations, and this, chieHy for the sake of the poor, to whose af- 
fairs, amongst his other duties, he day and night earnesf ly apiplied 
himself (2). 

When we reflect that Alfred had, in the beginning of his reign, 
transgressed on this point, he cU mus our applause for his noble 
self-correction. It was higldy solutory to his subjects ; *' for," 
says Asser, '' in alibis kingdom, Micpoor had no helpers, orvery few 

(1) Praefectos vero proviiiciarum qui antca viccdomini vocabflnlnr in duo ofllcki 
divisU, id est, in Judices quos nunc justiciorios vocanms, ct in vicccomites qui adhuc 
idem nomcn rctincnl. Ingalf, 28. We will briefly rcmarli tiere, that (lio Wvlsli 
anciently liad tlie territorial divisions of cantrcf, a iiundrcd, whidi contained tvo 
cymniwd; each or these had twelve macnawr, and two tref; in every macoawr 
were four tref, or towns ; in every town four gafael, each of which contaioed Ibur 
rhandir ; every rhandir was composed of sixteen acres. Tlius every cautref con- 
tained, as the name imports, an hundred towns, or 25,600 acres. Leges Waliica;, 
p. 157, 158. The preface to these laws states South Wales to have contained 
sixty-four cantrefs, and North Wales eighteen. Ibid. p. 1. The cantref and the 
cymmw^d had each a court to determine controversies. Ibid. p. 389. On finding 
these in the laws of Hoei da, we are tempted to suggest they may have been in- 
troduced among the Romanised Britons ; and from the Welsh bishop Afwr*S com- 
munications have beeo imitated by Alfirod In bis English polity. 

(8) Asser, 09* 
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besides him. The rich and powerful, engrossed with their own 
concerns, were inattentive to their inferiors. They studied their 
private not the public good (1)." The poor at this period com- 
prised all the lay branches of population which were not gentry or 
noble. 

Alfred applied to the administration of justice, because it was 
then so little understood, and so little valued by the people, that 
both noble and inferior persons were accustomed to dispute perti- 
naciously with each other in the very tribunals of justice. What 
the earls and legal officers adjudged, was disregarded. All resorted 
to the king's judgment, which was then respectfully fulfilled. 
Burdensome as so many legal appeals must have been, he never 
hesitated to sacrifice his own comfort for the welfare of his subjects. 
With great discernment, and wonderful patience, he examined 
every dispute ; he reviewed the adjudications made by others in 
bis sd)sence. When he saw that the judges had erred, he called 
them mildly to him, and either personally, or by confidential per- 
sons, inquired if they had erred from ignorance, or malevolence, 
or avarice. When he found that ignorance had produced a wrong 
decision, he rebuked the judges for accepting an office for which 
they were unqualified, and conmianded them to improve themselves 
by study, or to abandon their offices (2). 

The statement of Asser is in general terms. We have already 
alluded to the ancient law-book, the Miroir des Justices, which 
presents to us many instances of Alfred's punishing judges for mis- 
conduct. Andrew Home, who wrote this work in Norman French, 
in the time of Edward the Second (3), has been attacked with se- 
verity by Dr. Hickes, because he makes the institution of juries to 
be anterior to the Conquest (4). The objections of this respectable 
critic are, however, weakened by the recollections that lord Coke 
and Spelman, before Hickes wrote, and bishop Nicholson (5) since, 
have maintained, with others, that the Anglo-Saxons had juries, 
and we see that Home professes to have taken his facts from the 
records of the court. 

Some of the cases stated in the Mirror show that Alfred was as- 
siduous in protecting the independence, the purity, and the rights 
of jurymen. He punished capitally some judges for deciding, cri- 
minal cases by an arbitrary violation of the right of jury. 

" He hanged Cadwine, because he condemned Hachwy to death 
without the assent of all the jurors, in a case where he put himself 
upon the jury of twelve men ; and because Cadwine removed thr^e 
who wished to save him against the nine, for three others into 
whose jury this Hachwy did not put himself." 

CD AMcr, 69. (2) Ibid. 70,71. 

(3) It was printed in London, 1642. A translation appeared in 16i6. 

(4) See Hickes's Dissertalio Epistolaris, p. 34—43. 

(5) See Uie Bishop's preface to Wiikina's Leges Anglo-Saxooics. 

IL 7 
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^^ He hanged Markes, because he adjudged During to death by 
twdvemen not sworn/' 

'^He hanged Frcbcrne, because he adjudged Harpin to death 
when the jurors were in doubt about their verdict ; for when in 
doubt, we ought rather to save than condemn (1)." 

Aifred'8 disease ^^^ uumerous occupatious, both public and private, 
aud death. to which this activc-minded king directed his atten- 
^^* tion, seem sufficient to have occupied the longevity of 
a Nestor. Yet Alfred died at the age of fifty-two, and his life was 
literally a life of disease. The ficus molested him severely in his 
childhood (2). After distressing him for many years, this malady 
disappeared, but at the age of twenty was replaced by another of 
the most tormenting nature. It attacked him, before all the people, 
suddenly with an inunense pain, during, and probably caused by, 
the protracted banquets, ^^day and night," of his nuptial festivi- 
ties ; and never left him (3). Its seat was internal and invi- 
sible (4) ) but its agony wasi ncessant. Such was the dreadful an- 
guish it perpetually produced, that if for one short hour it happened 
to intermit, the dread and horror of its inevitable return poisoned 
the little interval of ease (5) . The skill of his Saxon physicians was 
unable to detect its nature, or to alleviate its pain. Alfred had to 
endure it unrelieved (6). It is not among the least admirable 
circumstances of this extraordinary man, that he withstood the 
fiercest hostilities that ever distressed a nation, cultivated literature, 
discharged his public duties, and executed all his schemes for the 
improvement of his people, amid a perpetual agony, so distresiring, 
that it would have disabled a common man from the least exer- 
tion (7). 

(1) Mirror, p. 296-208. (2) Asser, p. 40. 

(3) Post (iiutarna die noctaqae convivia subilo et immensoatqueomnlbuf medtcis 
incognito confestim coram omni populo correplus est dolore. Asser. 40. It was 
afflicting him in the (brly*fiflh year of his iife, when Asser wrote the paragraph 
which mentioned it.. The eipressions of Asser, '* daily banquets by day and night," 
imply that they were continued for some days ; and this exhausting continiiaUoD 
may have given Alfred's constitution the irretrievable blow. 

(4) Asser describes it as incognitum enim erat omnibus qui tunc aderant et eliam 
hue usqne quotldie cernentibus, p. 40. 

(5) Sed si aiiquando Dei misericordia unius die! aut noetis vel etiam nntus bore 
intervallo ilia infirmitas seposita ftierat, timer tamcn ac tremor illius execrabllis do- 
ioris unquam eum non deseruit. Assert 42. 

(6) From this disorder continuing so long with such acute pain« without diitroyiDg 
him sooner ; from the period of his life when it began ; from its internal iitoation ; 
from Its horrible agony, and from Its not appearing to have ceased till his deithi 
lome conjecture may be formed of it ; at least, I understand, there are some diseases 
incident to the human frame, as internal cancer, or some derangement of thtt biliary 
fhnctions, to which these circumstances are applicable. 

(7) We have referred to this place a cursory review of the former dtocoisions 
between Oiford and Cambridge, which have been connected with the memory of 
Alfred. This dispute did not burst out publicly till the reign of Elliabeth. '^lien 
the queen visited Camhridge in 1604^ the orator of the anivenUy onfortttMttlsr de- 
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dared in bis hartngoe, that Cambridge traly claimed a niperfof antiqtiity to Ottord. 
Enraged Ihat an attempt ibouid have been insidioosly made to preposiess tbe ear of 
majesty to its prejudice, Oxford retaiiated the aggression, by asserting, in a written 
composition, to the queen, when she came to the university in 1560, that it was 
Oxford, and Oxford only, which could truly boast tbe earliest foandaiion. 

Wars, horrid wars ! l>ecame then the bosiness and the amusement of every student. 
Cantabs and Oxonians arranged ihemseives to battle ; and every weapon of pole- 
mical erudition and polemical fhry was raised against each other. 

Caius, one of tbe leaders in this discussion, published a quarto, in defence of 
Cambridge, in 1574. He said, he came to restore peace ; as if, by assuring the 
world that Cambridge was in the right, he could ever give tranquiliily to Oxford. 

Oxford denied the right of an insidious partisan to be a peace-maker ; and at last 
Brian Twyne appeared, with a book as large and as full as that of Caius, in which 
the glory of Oxford was sturdily and angrily maintained. Many combatanls at 
various intervals succeeded, and the conflict became as ardent as, from tbe A'agiHty 
of the materials, it was ineffectual. 

Some of the friends of Cambridge managed to see the first stones of Iheir university 
laid in the 173d year after the flood. Others, however, who were not blessed wH& 
optics which had the faculty of seeing what had never been visible, very wisely 
postponed the existence of Ibeir favourite till about four centuries before the Christian 
era. At that period, they found out that one Cantaber, a royal Spanish emigrant, 
who came to England in the days of Gurguntius, had sent for Greek philosophers 
from Athens, and given to Cambridge a local habitation, and a name. 

It was easy for Oxford to object, that Cantaber was but one of those airy nothings 
wich the poet or the antiquary, in his frenzy^ discerns. It was not more difficult 
to laugh at the wise and learned giants, who were placed as the aborigines or our 
island, and who first cultivated letters. But the Oxonian champion did not content 
himself with destroying all the superstructures of Cambridge vanity. The heralds 
of national ancestry are as fond of their own chimeras as they are intolerant of the 
antiquarian progeny of others. Hence, though the advocate of Oxford denied to 
Cambridge its Cantaber, he conceived it to be just to claim for Oxford a colony of 
Greek philosophers, who came into the island with Brutus, and established a college 
at Cricklade, which was afterwards translated to Bello Situm, where Oxford now 
stands. See Caius Ant. Cantab., and Twyne's Antiq. Acad. Oxon. 

The fame of Oxford was, however, not wholly intrusted to phantoms. A basis 
more secure was found for it in a passage printed under the name of Asser ; and it 
is this unfortunate passage which has connected the dispute with the history of 
Alfred. 

An edition of Asser was published from a MS. of Camden, in 1603 ; in which a 
paragraph appeared, stating, Ihat in 885, a discord arose at Oxford between 
Grymbold and his learned friends whom he had brought with him, and those an- 
cient schoolmen whom he found there, and w ho refused to obey entirely his insti- 
tutions. Three years the dissension lasted. Alfred, to appease it, went to Oxford. 
The ancient schoolmen contended, that before the arrival of Grymbold, letters had 
flourished there, though the scholars had been fewer ; and they proved, by the in- 
dubitable testimony of ancient annals, that the ordinations and institutes of this place 
had been established by some pious and erudite men, as Gildas, Melkin, ISennius, 
Kentigern, and others, who there grew old in letters ; and that St. Germain, who 
resided half a year at Oxford, had also approved of them. The king recommended 
peace ; but Grymbold, dissatisGed, withdrew to Winchester. 

Such is the import of this contested paragraph. If it had been genuine, it gave 
the evidence of Asser, that there had been public schools at Oxford, at least in the 
firth and sixth centuries, when Germain and others lived. iMow Cambridge had no 
such plausible document as this. Its friends had indeed talked of Arthur's charters, 
but these were soon descried as surreptitious. The most ancient historical dress 
that it could assume, with any decorous attention to probability, was Bedc s para- 
graph, al>ont Sigebert establishing schools in East Anglia ; and Sigebert lived above 
a century after Gildas. 
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BqI unfortuoately for the fame of Oxford, Parker, archbishop of Canterbary, 
had published, in SaxoD types, an edition of Asser, in 157i, from a MS. in whidi 
this passage was not to be found. The ancient MS. of Asser, in the Cotton Library, 
which has been thought to have been written within a century after its author's 
death, was also without this clause. It was Otho, A. 12., since burnt. 

Here, then, was the point of an elaborate controversy ; was this passage written 
by Asser? Did Parker insidiously omit it, or did Camden surreptitiously insert it, 
or was it really wanting in the one MS. and really eiisling in the other ? The 
controversy had begun before Parker published his Asser, but it was then in its 
infancy. When Camden's Asser appeared, it was raging in all its violence. 
Camden's MS., which he thought to have been of the age of Richard U., was never 
produced after it was printed ; and no other MSS. can now be obtained to determine 
the question. See Wood, Hist. Oxf. p. 0. 

Oxford and Cambridge have since produced such great scholars in every depart- 
ment of knowledge, and such distinguished men in the most honourable paths of 
active life, that controversies like these are felt to be unworthy of their attention, 
and are not now even thought of. The point of emulation is known to be, which 
can now produce the ablest men ; not which first began their formation. 
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In considering Alfred's Indian embassy, we are led at the outset to in- 
quire whether Saint Thomas ever had been in India ; whether in the age of 
Alfred he was believed to have died there ; and whether at that time there 
were Christians living there. Our scepticism may also desire to know if 
such jouriieys were in those days attempted, becauiilitthi^jl^ur questions 
can be answered affirmatively, the assertions of ont^dhronfid^ will not be 
counteracted by any improbability in the circumstaileewhicb ttiey attest. 

That St. Thomas the Apostle extended his anntkoeiitioiv ^ Christianity 
into India, is asserted by several fathers (1), by thit S}Ttiu auttiors (2), and 
by the Christians who had lived and are living in the Indian peninsula (5). 

ft is not of great importance to our subject to ascertain whether Saint 
Thomas really taught in India ; we know of the circunstance only from tra- 
dition, and tradition is a capricious sylph, which can seldom be allowed to 
accompany the dignified march of authentic history; but it is. essential to 
inquire, if in the time of Alfred it was believed that the Apostle had been 
there, because if it had become an article of the popular creed, (whether 
rightly or not] that Saint Thomas had died in India, this persuasion would 
have been the motive which, operating on Alfred's curiosity, may have sug- 
gested the Indian embassy. 

That the opinion had been afloat before, is obvious, from the assertions 
of the fathers {*) ; that it was accredited in the west of Europe, in the sixth 
century, is proved by a curious passage of Gregory of Tours, the parent of 
Prankish history, who has transmitted to us the narration which he had 
received from one Theodore (5). This man professed to have travelled to 

(1) Fabricius remarks, that vulgo India Thomas tribuitur, and cites Ambrosius, in Ps. 
45. Hieronymum Epist. 148. and Nicelas, with others. Codex Apocryph. i. p. 687. As- 
seinanni, in his elaborate Bibliotheca Orientalis, quotes most largely on tliis subject. 
Origeu, Eusebius, Rulinus, Socrates, and others, assign Parthia to Thomas. To this India 
is added by Gregory Nazianzen, Hippolytus, Sophronius, and all the Martyrologists. 
Tom. iii. pars 2. p. 25. ed. RomsB 1728. * 

(2) The eoUeciion of Assenianni is peculiarly valuable for its introducing to the know- 
ledge of Europe many Syrian auUiors, from whose works he translates copious extracts 
out of the Syriac into Latin. He asserts of the Syrians, that^liomam Indis prsedicassa 
ubiquc afTirmant, p. 30.— Again, non Indiarum Christiani sed eliapd Assyriae ac Mesopo- 
taniia; Nesioriani affirniant cum Indorum, Sinensiumque Apostolum fuisse, p. 436. He 
adds his Syriac authorities. The Orientalist De Guignes says, "Unefoule d'auteurs, 
lanl Grecs que Syriens, paraissent ne pas douter que St. Thomas n'ait p^n^tr^dans I'lnde 
pour y prdchcr la religion chretienne.'' Acad, des Inscript. v. liv. p. 323. 

(3) Mr. Gibbon says, ** When the Portuguese first opened the navigation of India, the 
Christians of St. Thomas had been seated for ages on the coast of Malabar, and the dilTer- 
I'nce of their character and colour attested the mixture of a foreign race. In arms, in 
arts, and possibly in virtue, they excelled the Jlativesof Hindostan," vol. iv. quarto, p. 599. 

(4) What Hippolytus slates of Thomas is the epitome of every other tradition. It is 
that he perished in the Indian city of Calamine, and was koried there. Fab. Cod. 689. 

(5) Ordericus Vitalis says of Gregory, whom he quotes, ''fiofibitquodaTheodoro quo- 
dam de Sancto Thoma audivit qui tunc temporis in Indiam paregrinatus fueral et inde 
reversus liaec inter caetera narravit," p. 4i4. As Gregory of Tours accredited Theodore, 
it is obvious that his narration, whether true or false, was admitted in our hemisphere in 
the sixth century. 
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India, and described the monastery ^hich had been erected there, over 
the body of St. Thomas. That the same notion remained to the days of 
Alfred, is as clear; because the account drawn up by Elfric, who lived at the 
close of the tenth century, states at length the romance which the respected 
fables of preceding ages had preserved concerning the Indian journey of St. 
Thomas (1). It was in full credit in the twelfth century, for Ordericus makes 
it a part of his ecclesiastical history (2). 

But were there any Christians at that time living in India ? Because, if 
not, the embassy was ridiculous. The generally diffused tradition may 
have suggested to Alfred the idea of the scheme ; but unless there was the 
local truth of Christians residing in a particular part of India, the king 
must have been a dreamer. To have delegated a mission to wander over the 
extensive district of India, till they had found a city called Calamine, and 
the shrine of St. Thomas, without any previous topographical indication of 
a particular district, was too wild a thought to have been countenanced by 
an Alfred. 

But on investigating ancient remains, we find the fact to i^e as authentic 
as it is curious, that there were Christians then flourishing in the Indian 
peninsula. 

The Syriac letter of Jesujabus Abjabenus, the Nestorian patriarch, to Si- 
meon the metropolitan of the Persians, written in the seventh century (5), 
yet exists, and satisfactorily expresses the fact. It calls to the metropoli- 
tan's recollection, that he had *' shut the doors of the episcopal imposition 
of hands before many people of India.'' It states that *•*' the sacerdotal suc- 
cession is interrupted among the people of India, nor in India only, which, 
from the maritime borders of Persia, extends to Colon, a space of above 
1200 parasangs, but even lies in darkness in your Persian region (4).'* 

That Christianity had in these times obtained footing in India, is a rea- 
sonable inference, from the larger fact of its existence in China, in the se- 
venth and eighth centuries (5). About the year 720, Salibazacha, the Nes- 
torian patriarch, created metropolitans in China, as well asatSamarcand(6) ; 
and Timotheus, who had the same dignity from 788 to 820, appointed I^- 

(1) The narration of Elfric has been noticed before in this chapter, p. 9S., noteio., 
and its substance quoted. He says, he translated it on the importunity of the venerable 
Dux Ethelwold ; that he had himself doubted for some time whether he ought to put it 
into English, because St. Austin objected to one part of the narration ; but that at lasl he 
determined to omit this, and to translate the rest concerning St. Thomas's death. This 
Anglo-Saxon history of St. Thomas contains an abridgment of the Apostolical History 
ascribed to Abdias. The amiable Melancthon says of this, " Legat has qui vo1et.-~Ae 
suaserim potius ne legarnt omnino. Sunt enim ilia scripta miriiica et referta falsitate 
manifesta." See Fabricius God. Apoc. S93. and 68T. for the Legend. 

(2) See it p. 410—414. Hie in Anglia natus est, 1075. Du Chesne, prsefatio. 

(3) Jesujabus died 660. Assemanni Bib. Or. T. ii. p. 420. and T. iii. p. 615. Asse- 
manni gives the Syriac, with a Latin version. 

(4) **Quod sicuti fores impositionis roanus Episcopatus coram multis Inds popuUs oe- 
clusistis.'' Tom. iii. pars 2. p. 27. <*lnterrupta est ablndiae populis sacerdolalis succetsio, 
nee India solum quae a maritimis regni Persarum Onibus usque ad Colon spatio dacen- 
tarum supra mille parasangarum extenditur, sed et ipsa Persarum regio vestra — in te- 
nebris Jacet.'' Ibid. 

(5) On this subject I follow, as I think 1 ought, the guidance of the learned Assemanni. 
He says, *'Sub cognomine Gadalensi An. Gh. 633, prsdicatore» Evangelii in ipiariioi 
Sinarum regnum penetrasse, ex monumento lapideo, anno 78t erecto^ comperUun ett^" 
p. 28. 

(6) <* Balibaxacha item Nestorianorum patriarcba (Bib. Or. t, iii. p. S4a.} eirc« MiRvmTIO 
Heriie, SAmorcanda^ et Sinarum metropoUtas creavit/' Assem. p. 38* 
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yid to the head of the ecclesiastics in China (1), If in the eighth and ninth 
centurieg, Christianity so flourished in China, as to support a metropolitan 
dignity, no one will hesitate to believe that it was existing in India. 

The most detailed statement on this subject, is that of the Grecian tra- 
veller Cosmas, surnamed Indicopleustcs, if that really be the name of the 
autlior of the Christian topography (a) ; he performed his voyage in 5SKa (5), 
He mentions Christians not only in other places of the east, but in India, in 
Ceylon, and, what comes nearest to our subject, in Male, which we call 
Maliapour (4). 

It is to the zeal and activity of the Nestorian Christians, that this exten- 
sive dissemination is chiefly to be attributed. Their traditions, or history 
on this sul^ect, demand our respect. In 1504, their Indian bishops stated 
to the then Nestorian patriarch, that there was a place called the house of 
St. Thomas ; that it was twenty-five days' journey from Cananore ; that it 
was on the sea in the city of Meliapour (5). 

From the ninth century to the sixteenth, the state of the Indian Christians 
varied (6). Ludovicus, who travelled in India, and in many parts of Asia 
and Africa, about the year 1500, mentions, that he found Christians in an 
Indian city, who called themselves of St. Thomas (7) ; and in 1504, the bi- 
shops in India stated these Christians to be about 50,000 in number (8). 
The archbishop of Goa, who visited the Malabar coast in 1599, mentions, 
that he found Christians there, and that their chief churches and cities were 
Angamale, Cranganor, Cochinum, Coulanum, Mcliapora, Calicut, and Cana* 
nor (9). Tachard found them in the mountains of Malabar in 1711 (10) ; and 
the latest accounts declare, that they yet exist in these parts. 

Thus then we find, that in the days of Alfred, it was believed that St. 
Thomas perished in India ; that there were at that time, and have been up 
to thfs century. Christians in the Indian peninsula ; and that Meliapour, on 
the Malabar coast, has been for ages the spot pointed out by local tradition, 
as the scene of St. Thomas's fate. These facts afford a good ground for 

(1) " Timolheus, qui ab anno 778 ad annum 820 Neslorianis prsfuit, Davidem (torn. 3. 
p. 489.) Sinensibus metropolitam dedit." Assem. p. 28. 

(2) Gibbon follows ibe learned in so naming him, v. 4. p. 79. quarto. Fabricius inti- 
mates that as Indicoplcustes alludes to his Indian navigation, so Cosmas may express 
thai he wrote the topography of the world. Bib. Graeca, 2. p. 612. This is of no moment. 
The author was an extensive merchant ; he lived long in Egypt; ho wrote at Alexandria, 
and was, or became a monk. Fabr. p. 613. 

(3) His Topographica Christiana is in Montfaucon's Collections of the Falhci-s, t. 2. 
p. 113—436. and part of it in Th^venot, Relations Curieuses. Gibbon, p. 79. 

(4) In Taprobana insula ad interiorera Indiam ubi Indicum pelagus extatEcclesia 
Christianoruni habotur ubi clerici et fldeles reperiuntur— Similiter in Male ut vocant ubi 
gignitur piper— Itcmque apud Baclros. Hunnos, Persas, reliquos Indos, etc. ecclesis in- 
UniUe sunt." Cosmas, cited by Assem. p. 437. and 28. 

(5) Asspmanni, p. 34. The Mahometans sanction the account of the early ealablishmcnl 
of the Christians in India. Ferishtah, in his general History of Hindoslan, says, " For- 
merly, before the rise of the religion of Islam, a company of Jews and Christians came by 
sea Into the country (Malabar) and settled as merchants. They continupd to live until 
the rise of the Mussulman religion.'' Asiatic Register, Miscel. p. 151. 

(6) Assemanni relates their prosperity and vicissitudes until the arrival of the Portu- 
guese in India, and their fortunes afterwards, p. 441. Renandot declares, that Meliapour 
was known by the name of St. Thomas Re<«turoa for ages among the Arabs. Ancient Ac- 
count of India, p. 80. 

(7) '* Illic (hoc est in Caieolon Indias urbi) nacti 8amus nonnuUos GlirisUanos (\\\\ Piri 
Thorns nuncupantur." L. 6. c. i. ap, Assem, 45i, 

(0) Asiomanni quotes them, p. 4&0t 

(9) Amm* iiQ, 0na oss, (io) Aiiem. 44i» 
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Alfred's embassy. It only remains to inquire if such journeys were in those 
days undertaken, and if it is probable that the ambassadors, havitag oom- 
menced such an expedition, could have been able to have completed it. 

That a Persian ambassador should visit Charlemagne (1); that Arcuutfas 
should, in the eighth century, travel to Jerusalem, Damascus, and Alexan- 
dria (2) ; and that Abel, the patriarch of Jerusalem, should have sent letters 
with presents, and of course messengers to Alfred (5), are circumstances 
which make the Indian embassy credible. 

We have the account of another journey in the same century, which 
also proves that there were spirits then existing, whose curiosity for such 
distant expeditions prevailed over their fears. 

In 870, three monks desirous to see the places so celebrated in the 
Christian writings, undertook a journey to Palestine, and the Egyptian 
Babylon. Their itinerary, written by Bernard, one of the travellers, is 
extant (4). They first went to Mount Garganum, in which they found 
the church of St. Michael. This is near the Gulf of Manfredonia. An 
hundred and fifty miles brought them to Barre, then a city of the Saracens, 
but which had once been subject to the Beneventans. This is on the 
south-east side of Italy ; they sought admission to the prince of the city, 
who was called a suldan, and obtained leave to prosecute their journey 
with letters to the chief of Alexandria and Babylon, describing their coun* 
tenances, and the object of their journey. 

From Barre, they walked ninety miles to the port of Tarenlum, where 
they found six ships, two going to Tripoli, and two to other parts of 
Africa, with some captives. After thirty days' sailing they reached 
Alexandria ; here the master of the ship exacted six pieces of gold before 
he would let them leave it (5). 

They produced to the governor of Alexandria the letter of the suldan of 
Barre, but it did them no good ; a present of thii*teen denarii a piece was 
more serviceable. Bernard remarks, that it was the custom of Alexandria, 
to take the money by weight; he says, six of the solidi and denarii which 
they carried out with them, weighed only three of those at Alexandria. 
The governor gave them letters to the chief of Babylon; but by Babylon, 
it is obvious that Bernard means a principal city in.Egffity.JUid not the 
famous Babylon which spread along the Euphrates. 

Sailing up the Nile south for six days^ they came to the city of Egyptian 

(1) See the Astronomer's Annates Francorum, ann. 807, in Reaberi Germ; Script, p. 35. 

(2) See ttie first volume of ttiis liislory. 

(3) Asser declares, ttiat he saw and read these letters. *' Nam etiam de Hierosolyma 
Abel patriarchse epistolas et dona illi directas vidimus et legimus/' p. 58. It appears (o 
me very lil^ely, that the emissaries of Abel supplied Alfred with the local information that 
he wanted. Mesopotamia was the great seat of the Nestorians, and it is very re^^nable 
to suppose, that the patriarch of Jerusalem and his officers were well acquainted with 
the diffusion of this party. 

(4) It is in MS. in the Cotton Library, Faustina, B. i., and it has been printed by Ma- 
billon in his Acta Benedict, from anether MS. ; he dates it 870. The latter MS. has 970. 
It begins thus : ''Anno ab incarnatione Domini nostri Jesu Cliristi 970, in nomine Domini 
volentes videre loca sanctorum qusB fuerunt Jerosolymis, ego Bemardus duobus memet 
ipsum sociavi fratribus in devotione caritatis e% quibus enrt unus ex monasterio Beati 
Yincenti Beneventani nomine Theudemundus, alter HispaniK nomine Stephanas; ig^tar 
adeuntes in urbe paps Nicolai prsesentiam obtinuimus cum sua benediclione nee non et 
auxilio pergendi desideratam licenliam." 

(5) He says, that wishing to go ashore they wore hindered, '' A principe nautarum qui 
erant super 60, ut autem nobis copia daretur exeundi, dcdimus aureos \" MSS. 
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Babylon (i). The guards of the place conducted tfiem to the governor : 
their letters were useless, and they were sent to prison ; a present of de- 
narii as before released them. In return for'jhis, he made them out 
letters, which, he said, whoever saw, would in no place or town exact 
any more. They could not leave this Babylon without a sealed permis- 
sion, which some more denarii were required to obtain. 

Bemar#,proceeds to describe his journey from Egypt to Jerusalem (t), 
which need not be given here, as enough has been extracted to give some 
idea ot the practicability and course of oriental expeditions. He mentions 
one trait of Jerusalem, which shews that some intercourse was maintained 
by devotion between these distant places and the west of Europe. He 
says, ''We were received there in the mansion of hospitality of the most 
glorious Charlemagne, in which all are received who visit this place for 
devotion, and who speak the Roman language (5). " |From Jerusalem they 
sailed in sixty days, with an unfavourable wind, to Italy. 

These particulars shew, that it was very practicable to get to Alexandria 
and up the Nile, into the interior of Egypt, and to traverse Egypt and Pa- 
lestine, although among Mahometans. What then should make it more 
difficult for a traveller to go on through Egypt to Sue?^ or at Suez to find 
shipping for the coast of Malabar.^ 

Some further circumstances may be noted which most have considerably 
facilitated the progress of Alfred's ambassadors. Of these, the great in- 
fiuence of the Nestorian Christians in the courts of the Mussulman princes 
may be ranked among the chief. 

Nestorians were frequently appointed by the Saracen caliphs, to the go- 
vernment of cities, provinces, and towns, especially in Adjabene and in 
Assyria (4). In the ninth century, these districts were actually under tlie 
Nestorian government (5). 

The scribes and physicians of the Caliphs, and chiefs of Arabia, were 
also in general Nestorians (6). This courtly situation gave them great 
influence among their own party (7), and must have frequently enabled 
them to extend to their friends a very powerful protection. 

Now as the Nestorians abounded over Persia, Chaldsa, Mesopotamia, 

(1) He Sitates, that Alexandria was on the sea ; on the east and west was a monastery ; 
north was the gate of the city. ** A meridie habuit introitum Gyon siYe Nilus qui rigat 
Egyplum et currit per mediam civitatem intrans in mare in prsdicto portu. In quo in- 
trantes navigimusad meridiem diebus sex et venimus ad civitatem Babylonise Egypli ubi 
regnavit quondam Pharao rex." MSS. 

(2) It is shortly ; back up the Nile in three days to Sitinuth ; thence to Maalla ; thence 
they sailed to Amiamate, quae habuit ab aquilone mare ; thence sailed to Tanis, to Fara- 
mea ; here was a multitude of camels. The desert of six days' journey began from this 
city; it had only palm-trees ; in the middle were two hospitia ; the earth was fertile to 
Gaza ; thence to Alariza, to Ramula, to Emaus Castle, to Jerusalem. 

(3) Cui adjacet ecclesia in honore Scs Mariae nobilissimam habens bibliothecam studio 
praedicti Imperatoris. Ibid. 

(4) Hinc prime adhibki a Ghaliphis ad regunen provinciarum urbium oppidorum ex 
eadem secta prsfecti quorum mentio in historia Nestoriana frequenter occurrit, ac pra}- 
sertim in Adjabene et in Assyria, ubi plurimi babitabant. Assemamii, p. 96. 

(jQ Amem. ib. 

(6) Secundo tam Gbaliphae quam regni Arabici proceres Nestorianis scribis medicisque 
usi. He adduces a great many instances, both of physicians and scribes, or secretaries. 
Aflsem. 97. 

(7) Horum scribarum medicorumque tanta erat in christianos suae sects auctoritas ut 
neque patriarcharum electiones neque ecclesiastica negotia ipsis inconsultis conflceren- 
lur. Assem. ib. 
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Syria, Arabia, and Egypt (1), and as Alfred's mission was to one of their 
Indian colonios, and to do honour to the apostle whom they so much r6« 
verenced, and whose remains they professed to have preserved, his am* 
bassadors would of course experience all the friendship and protection 
which their leaders could display or obtain. If, from Jerusalem, the 
Saxon bishop took his journey to the Euphrates, to sail to India from the 
Persian gulph ; or if, from Alexandria, be went to Suez, and thence na- 
vigated from the Red Sea to the coast of Malabar ; yet both tracts abounded 
with Nestorians, and of course with persons willing and able to instruct, 
to guide, and to protect him. 

We may therefore infer, from all these facts, that there is nothing im- 
probable, nor even romantic, in Alfred's embassy to India. The au- 
thorities which affirm it are respectable, and from the credibility which 
they derive from the other circumstances alluded to they may be trusted. 

(1) See Assemanni, Bi. 
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BOOR THE SIXTH. 
CHAPTER I. 

The Reign of Edward the Elder. 

Alfred had been called to the crown in preference j^^^^^^ x\i» 
to the children of his elder brother. Their preten- Eider. 
sions were equally neglected at his death ; and Edward, 
his son, who had distinguisheff himself against Hastings, was chosen 
by the nobles as their king (1). 

Ethelwold,' one of the disregarded princes, in opposition to the 
decision of the Anglo-Saxon witena, aspired to the cro^n, and 
seized Wimburn, declaring that he would keep it or perish (2). 
But when the king advanced with an army against him, he fled, at 
night, to the Northumbrian Danes ; and exciting their sympathy, 
was appointed their sovereign at York, over all their other kings 
and chiefs (3). 

By this incident he became formidable both to 
Edward and his people. The Northmen colonists, by 
occupying all Northumbria and East Anglia, independently of 
Edward, possessed one-third part of England ; and if Ethelwold's 
abilities had equalled his ambition, or if Edward had been a weaker 
character, the Northmen might have gained the sovereignty of the 
island. But Ethelwold seems not to have long pleased his new 
subjects ; for he was afterwards on the seas a pirate (4), and sailed 
to France in quest of partisans to distress the king (5). He re- 
turned with a great fleet, and subdued Essex (6); persuading the 
East Anglian Danes to join him, he entered Mercia, and ravaged 
as far as Gricklade. He even passed the Thames into Wessex, and 
plundered in Wiltshire j but the Anglo-Saxons not supporting him, 
he returned. The army of Edward fdlowed him, and ravaged, 
in retaliation, to the fens of Lincolnshire. When the king with- 
drew, he directed his forces not to separate. The Kentish troops 
neglected his orders, and remained after the others had retired. 

(1) A primatis electus. Elhelwerd, 8i7. He was crowned at Ihe Whitsantid« 
arier his father's death. Ibid. 

(2) Sax. Ch. 100. Hen. Hunt. 352. Matt. Wett. 351. At Wimbarn, he pos- 
sessed himself of a nun by force, and married her. Ibid. 

(3) Hen. Hunt. 352. Matt. West. 351. Sai. Cb. 100. Flor. 337. The l(iii| 
replaced the nun in her retreat. 

(4) In exilium trusus pirates addaierat, Malm* 40. 

(5) Matt. West. 351, 

(fl) Hant. m, Sai, Cb* iOO. 
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Elhelwold eagerly attacked them with superior numbers. The 
Kentish men were overpowered, but their defence was desperate. 
Their chiefs fell ; and the author of the quarrel also perished in his 
victory (1). His fate released the island from the destructive com- 
petition; and a peace, two years afterwards, restored amity 
between the Anglo-Saxons and Anglo-Danes (2). 

But war was soon renewed between the rival 
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powers. With his Mercians and West-Saxons, 
Edward, in a five weeks' depredation of -Northumbria, destroyed 
and plundered extensively. In the next year, the Northerns de- 
vastated Mercia (3). A misconception of the Danes brought them 
within the reach of the king's sword. While he was tarrying in 
Kent, he collected one hundred ships, which he sent to guard the 
south-eastern coast (4), probably to prevent new invasions. The 
Danes, fancying the great body of his forces to be on the seas, 
advanced into the country to the Avon, and plundered without 
apprehension, and passed onwards to the Severn. Edward imme- 
diately sent a powerful army to attack them ; his orders were 
obeyed. The Northerns were surprised into a fixed battle at 
Wodensfield, and were defeated, with the slaughter of many 
thousands. Two of their kings fell, brothers of the celebrated 
Ingwar, and therefore children of Ragnar Lodbrog, and many 
carls and officers (5). The Anglo-Saxons sung hymns on their 
great victory (6). 

The event of this battle established the superiority of Edward 
over his dangerous neighbours, and checked the progress of their 
power. He pursued the plans which Alfred had devised for the 
protection of his throne. As the Danes possessed the north of Eng- 
land, from the Humber to the Tweed, and the eastern districts, 
from the Ouse to the sea, he protected his own frontiers by a lino 
of fortresses. In the places where irruptions into Mercia and 

(1) Sax. Ch. 101. Hunt. 352. Eohric, the Anglo-Danish king, fell in the 
struggle. Ethel werd places this battle at Holme, 848. Holme in Saxon means a 
river island. In Lincolnshire there is one called Axelholme. Camd. 474. The 
printed Saxon Chronicle malces a battle at Holme in 902, besides the battle wherein 
Elhelwold fell; but the MS. GhMD. Tib. b. iv. omits the battle in 002. So the 
MS. Tib. b. i. With these Florence agrees ; and therefore the passage of 009, 
in the printed Chrotiicle. may be deemed a mistake. 

(2) Sax. Chron. Malt. West, adds, that the king immediately afterwards reduced 
those who had rebelled against him : £t maxime cives Londoniensas et Oxonienses, 
p. 852. In 005, Ealswythe, Ihe widow of Alfred, died ; and her brother, Alhulf. 
an ealdorman, in 003. Sax. Ch. 101. She had founded a monastery of nuns at 
Winchester. Mailros, 146. 

(3) Sax. Ch. 102. Hunt. 352. The MS. Saxon Chronicles mention, that the 
English defeated at this ttane the Danes at Totanheale. Florence and Hoveden 
place this conflict and piftca in Staffordshire. 

(4) Sax. Ch. 102. 

(5) Flor. 340. Elhelw. 848. Sax. Ch. 103. 

(6) Hunt. 353. Ethel wcrd's account of Edward's battles have several poetical 
phrases, as if he had translated sooie fragments of these songs. 
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Wessex were most practicable, and therefore where a prepared 
defence was more needed, he built burghs or fortifications. He 
filled these ^ith appointed soldiers, who, when invaders approach- 
ed, marched out in junction with the provincials to chastise them. 
No time was lost in waiting for the presence of the king, or of the 
earls of the county : they were empowered to act of themselves on 
every emergency ; and by this plan of vigilance, energy, and co- 
operation, the invaders were so easily defeated, that they became a 
derision to the English soldiery (1). Ethelfleda co-operatdd in thus 
fortifying the country. She became a widow in 912 ; but she 
continued in the sovereignty of Mercia (2), and displayed great war- 
like activity. 

The position of these fortresses, which soon became inhabited 
towns, demonstrates their utility. Wigmore, in Herefordshire; 
Bridgnorth and Cherbury, in Shropshire ; Edesbury, in Cheshire ; 
and Stafford and Wedesborough, in Staffordshire ; were well chosen 
to coerce the Welsh upon the western limits. Runcorne and 
Thelwall, in Cheshire, and Bakewell, in Derbyshire, answered the 
double purpose of awing Wales, and of protecting that part of the 
north frontier of Mercia, from the incursions of the Northumbrian 
Danes. Manchester, Tamworth in Staffordshire, Leicester, 
Nottingham, and Warwick, assisted to strengthen Mercia on this 
northern frontier ; and Stamford, Towcesler, Bedford, Hartford, 
Colchester, Witham, and Maiden, presented a strong boundary t)f 
defence against the hostilities of the East Anglian Danes. The 
three last places guarded three rivers important for their affording 
an easy debarkation from foreign parts. 

The strength of Edward was tried by an invasion of 
Northmen from Armorica, and his military policy was 
evidenced by its issue. Two chieftains led the hostile fleet round 
Cornwall into the Severn, and devastated North Wales. They de- 
barked and plundered in Herefordshire. The men of Hereford, 
Gloucester, and the nearest burghs or fortified places, defeated 
Ihem with the loss of one of their chiefs, and the brother of the 
other, and drove the rest into a wood, which they besieged. 
Edward directed armed bodies to watch the Severn, from Cornwall 
lo the Avon. The enemy endeavoured one night to escape in two 
divisions, but the English (overtook them in Somersetshire. One 
was destroyed in Watchet; the other in Porlock bay. The re- 
mainder sheltered themselves in a neighbouring island, till, urged 
by famine, they fled to South Wales, whence in the autumn they 
sailed to Ireland (3). 

(1) Malmsb. 46. 

(2) Sax. Ch. 103. Ethelred, her husbind, had* been long infirm before his 
death. Huot. 353. 

(3) Sai. Chron. 105. Fior. 343. 
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The Anglo-Saxon monarchy received new lecurity 
from Edward's incorporation of Mercia with Wenex, 
on Ethdfleda's death. 

Both Edward and Ethelflcda had many struggles with the 
Korlhmcn in England ; but their triumphs were easy, for they 
attacked enemies, not in their compact strength, but in their 
scattered positions. Thus Etheltleda warred with them in Derby. 
In assaulting the castle, four of her bravest and most esteemed ge- 
nerals fell j but she still urged the combat, and at last mastered the 
place : she also obtained Leicester (1), Derby, and even York. 

Edward endured, and perhaps provoked similar conflicts. The 
Danes attacked his fortress at Towccsler, but the garrison and the 
provincials repulsed them. In Buckinghamshire, the invasion was 
formidable, and many districts were overrun, till Edward rescued 
his people by new victories. In some parts they seemed to cqpy 
his policy. They built hostile fortresses at Huntingdon, and at 
Temesford in Bedfordshire, and assailed Bedford ; but the garrison 
and its supporters defeated them with slaughter (2). 

A peculiar spirit of hostility seemed in the latter years of his 
reign to have excited the Anglo-Danes j for scarcely bad they ex- 
perienced tlie defeats already noticed, before another aggression 
was attempted, and was punished (3). The progress of Edward's 

E:>wer endangering tlicir own, may have caused their animosity, 
ut happily for the Anglo-Saxons and Edward, their love of 
freedom, and the independence of their chiefs, made their kings 
w^ak in actual power, and prevented their permanent union under 
one sovereign. Before they retrieved their former disasters, the 
king collected a large army from the burghs nearest his object, 
and attacked them at Temesford. A king, and some earls, 
perished against him ; the survivors were taken, with the city. 
Pressing on his advantages, he raised another powerful force from 
Kent, Surrey, Essex, and their burghs, and stormed and mastered 
Colchester. The East Anglian Danes marched against Maiden, in 
alliance with some vikingr, whom they had invited from the 
seas (4); but they failed. Edward secured his conquests by new 
fortiOcations ; and the submission of many districts augmented his 
realms, and enfeebled his competitors (5}. The East Anglian 

(1) Hunt. 333^ 351. Sax. Chron. 106. Ingulf says of her : '^ Ipsam eUam ur- 
bibus extruendid, caslelHs muuiendis^ ac cxercitibus ducendis dedltam^ sexom ma- 
lAsse putaiis," p. S8. 

(3) MaU. West. 358. Sax. Chron. 107. 

(3) See Sax. Chron. 108, 109. 

(i) Gegadrode mice) here bine of East Englum, sglhcr ge thaes land hcres, ge 
thara Wicinga the hie him to fultumc asrancn ha'fdon. Sax. Chron. 108. 

(5) Sax. Chron. 109. Thys the king >vent to Pasbam in Northamptomhhre, and 
ataid there irblle a burgh was iMdo M Towcesler; then Thurfertb Eorl and bis 
followers, and all the army from Northampton to the river Weiaiid kk that OOWiy, 
sought him to HIaforde, and to Mundboran. UM. 199. 
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Danes not only sw6rc to him, '' that they would will what he 
should will (1)," and promised immunity to all who were living 
under his protection ; but the Danish army at Cambridge separately 
chose him for their lord and patron (2). 

These examples of submission spread. When the 
Iting was at Stamford, constructing a burgh, all the 
people about the north of the river received his dominion. The 
Welsh kings yielded to his power. Howell, Cledauc, and Jeolh- 
well, with their subjects, submitted to him as their chief lord (3), 
and the king of the Scots chose him for his father and lord. If 
princes almost beyond the reach of his ambition acquiesced 
in his superiority, it is not surprising that the kings of Northum- 
bria and the Strathcluyd population should follow the same im- 
pulse (4). After these successes, Edward died at Farrington in 
Berkshire (5). 

Edward the Eider must be ranked among the founders of the 
English monarchy. He executed with judicious vigour the mili- 
tary plans of his father ; and not only secured the Anglo-Saxons 
from a Danish sovereignty,' but even prepared the way for that 
destruction of the Anglo*Danish power which his descendants 
achieved. 

It has been said of Edward, that he was inferior to his father in 
letters, but superior to him in war, glory, and power (6). This 
assertion is rather an oratorical point than an historical fact. 
Edward had never to struggle with such warfare as that duHng 
which Alfred ascended his throne, in which he lost it, and by 
whose suppression he regained it. Edward encountered but the 
fragments of that tremendous mass which Alfred first brcdte. 

Edward had many children besides Athelstan. He was twice 
married. His first marriage produced two sons, Ethelward and 

(1) Tha hie eall tha woldon tha he rolde. Sax. Ghron. 100. 

(2) Hiae geceas synderlice him to Htaforde and to Mundboran. Sax. Gkroo. 
109. 

(3) Sax. Cbron. 110. The Welsh had previously suffered from the warlike 
Elhelfleda. She took Brecon and a Welsh queen, and signalised herself afterwards 
in another invasion. Howel was the celebrated Howel Dha, the legislator of Wales. 
He held both Powys and South Wales. Clydauc was his brother. Wynne's Hist. 
44, 45. Powys and Dinehwr were tributary to the king of Aberfraw. The laws 
of Howel Dha mention the tribute to the king of London thus: ''Sixty-three pounds 
is the tribute firom the king of Aberfiraw to the king of London, when he took his 
kingdom ttam him ; and besides this, except dogs, hawks, and horses, nothing else 
shall be exacted." Lib. iii. c. i. p. 100. Wotlon's edition. 

(4) Mailros, 147. Sax. Chron. 110. Flor. 347. Matt. West. 350. Horedcn, 
4««. Malmsbury, 46. Ingulf, 28. Bromton, 885. 

(5) The year of his death Is diflterenlly stated » OJi is given by Matt. West. 350.; 
Bromton, 837.; Flor. 347.; Malm. 48 ; Mail. 147.; Chron. Petrlb. 25.; and by the 
MS. Chron. Tib. b. i. and also b. iv. The printed Saxon Chronicle has 025, 
p. 110. Hoveden puts 910, atid Ethelwerd 026. The authorities for 024 prepon- 
derate. 

(a) Malmsb. 46. Flor. 330. logulT, 2t. 
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Edwin, and six daughters. Four of the latter^ were united to con- 
tinents potentates (1). His second union (2) was followed by the 
birth of two more sons, Edmund and Edred, who in the course of 
time succeeded to his sceptre ; and of three daughters. One of 
these, a lady of exquisite beauty (3), was wedded to the prince of 
Acquitain. 

Edward imitated his father as well in his plan of education as in 
his government. The Grst part of his daughters' liyes was devoted 
to letters : they were afterwards taught to use the needle, and the 
distaff. His sons received the best literary education of the day, 
that they might be well qualiCed for the oflBces of government to 
which they were born (4). 



CHAPTER II. 

The Reign of Atbelstan. 

Atheistan. Immediately after Edward's interment, Ethelward, 

^^^* the eldest son of his Grst marriage, the pattern of the 
illustrious Alfred, in manners, countenance, and acquisitions, was 
taken away from the hopes of his countrymen (5). On his death 
the Anglo-Saxon sceptre was given by the witena-gemot to 
Atheistan, and he was crowned at Kingston. He was thirty years 
of age at his accession. His father's will directed the choice of the 
approving nobles (6). 

Atheistan, the eldest but illegitimate son (7) of Edward, was bom 
in Alfred's lifetime. He could be only six years of age when his 
grandfather died, and yet, interested by his beauty and manners, 
Alfred had invested him prematurely with the dignity of 
knighthood, and given him a purple vestment, a jewelled belt, and 
a Saxon sword, with a golden sheath. His aunt, Ethelfleda, 

(1) Malmsb. i7. 

(2) His second wife was iEadgifd, whose will is printed in Saxon, with a Latin 
translation, in the Appendix to Lye's Saxon Dictionary. 

(3) Edgiyam speciositatis eximis muUerem. Malmsb. i7. 

(i) Malmsb. 47. Edward was for some time nnder an excommunication fh»i 
Rome, for Iteeping his bishoprics vacant. The iiing appeased the pope by fillhig 
seven sees in one day. Malmsb. iS. Edward was buried in the same monastery 
where his father and brother Ethelwerd lay. Ibid. 

(5) Malmsb. 46. Flor. 347. Sax. Gh. 111. Malmsbury says, the prince died 
in a few days after liis father. The MS. Saxon Chronicle, Tib. b. iv. partJcaiariscs 
sixteen days, *' sythe hrade ther gefor ymbe 16 dagas et Oxanforda/' 

(6) Malmsb. 48, 40. 

(7) His mother was a shepherd's daughter of extraordinary beauty. Mabnsb. 58. 
Bromton, 831. Matt. West. 351. She is called Egwhia, illustris femioa, by 
H. Silgrave, MS. Cleop. A. 12., and in J. Beyer's Chron. MSS. Harl. Ml. It 
was her daughter who married Sigtryg. Ibid. 
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joined with her husKand in superintending his education ; and' the 
attainments of Athelstan reflected honour on their attentions (1). 

The Anglo-Saxon sovereign became a character of dignity and 
consequence in Europe, in the person of Athelstan. His connec- 
tions with the most respectable personages on the Continent give 
to his reign a political importance. 

Sigtryg, the son of Ingwar (2), and grandson of Ragnar Lodbrog, 
was a reigning king in Northumbria at the accession of Athelstan. 
He is chiefly known in the Saxon annab, for having murdered his 
brother (3) ; and in Irish history, for his piratical depredations (4) . He, 
therefore, deserves the character of barbarian, both in mind and in 
nation (5). Athelstan, however, to conciliate his friendship du- 
ring the first years of his government, gave him his own sister in 
marriage. Their nuptials were celebrated with magnificence (6). 
Perhaps the circumstance of the king's birth, and the existence of 
legitimate brethren, disposed him to court the alliance, rather than 
to encounter the enmity, of the Anglo-Danes, while his power was 
young. Sigtryg embraced Christianity on the occasion ; but soon 
repenting, put away his wife, and resumed his idolatry (7). Roused 
by the insidt, Athelstan prepared to attack him ; but Sigtryg died 
before he invaded (8). His sons fled before the king; the warlike 
Anlaf into Ireland, and Godefrid into Scotland. 

Athelstan pursued Godefrid; he sent messages to Eugenius, king 
of the Cumbri, and to Constantine, king of the Scots, to demand 
the fugitives. The Scottish prince obeyed the necessity, and came 
with homage to England. Godefrid, with a friend, escaped during 
the journey ; and endeavoured, but in vain, to interest York in his 
favour. Retiring from this city, he was besieged, but again eluded 
the danger. His friend perished at sea; the prince, after as much 
misery on the waters as upon land, submitted to Athelstan, and was 
honourably received at his court. Four days' enjoyment satiated 
him with the charms of civilized life. His early habits impelled 

(1) Malmsb. iO. 

(2) He is named the son of Ivar in tlie Annals of Ulster. See tliem, p. 65^ 
66, 67. 

(3) 914. Nlel rex occisus est a fratre Silitrico. Sim. Dun. 133. So Ranting- 
don, 35i. The Annals of Ulster contain a similar incident, li^hich they date in 887, 
p. 65. They call the brother Godfred. Whether this is a misnomer, or li^hether 
Sigtryg perpetrated two fratricides, I cannot decide. 

(i) See the Annals of Ulster. 

(5) So Malmsbary entitles him, gente et animo barbaras, p. 50. 

(6) Hoyeden, 422. Flor. 328. The MS. Chronicle, Tib. b. iv. mentions the 
place and the day of this marriage. It says that the two kings met and concluded 
the nuptials at Tamworth, on 30lh of January, '* 925, hser iEthelstan cyning and 
Sihtric Northymbra cyning heo gesamnodon set Tameworththige, 3 kal. Februarni 
and iElhelstan his sweostor him forgeaf." MSS. Tib. b. iv. 

(7) Matt. West. 3G0. 

(8) 926. Sihtricus vita decessit. Fior. 348. The Annals of Ulster express it 
thus : '' 926, Sigtryg Olvar died in his old age," p. 67. 

II. 8 
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him to abandon that tranquillity which is m grateful to the cultured 
mind, and he fled to maritime piracy (1). 

Athelstan exerted his power with an effect to which Edward's 
superiority had never reached. He drove Ealdred from Bebban* 
burh, demolished the castle at York (2), and added Northumbria to 
his paternal dominions (3). 

But Athelstan was not permitted to enjoy his triumph unmo- 
lested. The ]\orthmen chieftains saw that the progress of Athel- 
stan's power wasadvancing lo their complete subjection. Thestates 
on the Baltic were still full of Cerce and active adventurers who 
had to seek fame and fortune in other regions ; and descendants of 
Ragnar Lodbrog yet existed, both enterprising and popular. 
These circumstances occasioned a great effort to be made against 
Athelstan, which not only threatened to emancipate Northumbria 
from his authority, but to overwhelm his inherited government. 
The greatness of the confederacy and the preparations by which it 
was supported, excited great attention in Europe, as well as in 
England. It is narrated in a Northern Saga, as well as in the En- 
glish Chronicles ; and, from a careful comparison of all the docu- 
ments, the following facts seem to be an authentic detail. 

In 934, Athelstan had ravaged Scotland with bis 
army, as far as Dunfoeder and Wertmore, while his 
fleet spread dismay to Caithness (4). Constantino was then unable 
to withstand the storm, but he prepared for a day of retaliation. 
Anlaf also, the son of Sigtryg, though he had obtained a sovereignty 
in Ireland, was planning to regain his power in Northumbria. In 
Wales, the princes, humbled by Athelstan (5), were ready to co- 

(1) Malmib. 50. 

(2). Malmsb. 50. In Edward's reign, Reginwald, a pagan king, came with t 
great fleet and conquered York. Two of his leaders ar<) mentioned, Scol^ and 
the cruel Onlafbald, to whom he gave possessions. He drove out Aldred and hlf 
brothftr, and defeated Constanilne. Ibid. 7i. Sim. Dun. 33. This waa in 019. 
Ibid. 133. Reginwald had before attacked Dublin. Ibid. In 021, he aabroitted 
to Edward. Ibid. 153. The Annals of Ulster state, in 917, that the Gab, Ikwn 
Ireland, attacked the Scotch, and Northern Saxons, and that Reginald M^^Beolaeh, 
one of the leaders of the Gals, attacked the Scotch and Saxons in the rear wUb 
great slaughter, p. 66. 

(8) MaU. West. 360. Flor. 348. The MS. Tib. b. iy. gives a passage in Saxoo 
Bot in the printed Chronicle, but of the same import with the Latin of Floreaee, 
ad an. 926. On comparing the two MS. Chronicles of Tib. b. i. and Tib. b. It. 
I Gnd that they contain in several places passages which are no where else pre- 
served, but in Florence, or Matthew of Westminster, Hovedcn, or la HDntlogdoo. 
The Annals of these writers and of Etbelwerd, seem, therefore, to be but Latin 
translations of Anglo-Saxon Chronicles, some of which are now lost. 

(4) Mailroa, 147. Sax. Chron. 111. Sim. Dun. 134. The cause of the Invasioa 
WIS Gonstantine's violation of his treaty. The Scottish king gave up bis ion ■§ an 
hostage, with many presents. Sax. Chron. 349. 

(5) Florence mentions the prior subjection of Huwal, king of the West Britons, 
and Wer, the king of Gweat, in 020, p. 318. MaU. West, names these 
Hunwall and Wilferth, p. M. 
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operate # Ahe diminution of his strength . The Anglo-Danes ( as, 
for convenience and dispatch, we will hereafter term the descendants 
of the Northern colonists of Northumbria and East Anglia ) beheld 
with displeasure the preponderance of the Saxon sovereign, and 
the petty state of Cumbria had no choice but to follow the impulse 
of the potent neighbours who surrounded it. All these powers 
confederated (1) against Athelstan, and the united mass of their 
hostilities was increased by fleets of warriors from Norway and the 
Baltic (2). By an attack of this magnitude, it seemed a certain cal- 
culation that the single force of Athelstan must be overthrown. En- 
gland had never been assailed before with a confederacy of so much 
power, formed with so much skill, and consisting of so many parts. 

Such a combination of hostility could not be completed, and the 
armaments, necessary for its successful explosion, could not be 
collected without Athelstan's knowledge. 

He prepared to meet the storm with firmness and energy ; and, 
to multiply his own means of defence, he circulated promises of 
high reward to every warrior who should join his standard (3). 

Thorolf and Egil, two of those navigating vikingr whose wea-* 
pons were ready for any enterprise, heard the tidings as they sailed 
by Saxony and Flanders. They came in the autumn with three 
hundred companions to proffer their services to Athelstan, who 
gladly received them (4). And Rollo assisted him from Normandy. 

Anlaf (5) commenced the warfare, by entering the ^ • 

Humber with a fleet of 615 ships (6). The gover- 

(1) The members of the confederacy are stated from Ingulf, 20. 37.; Flor. Wig. 
dio.; Sai. Ch. 111—114.; Hoveden, 422.; and the Egilli Saga, iu Johnston's Cello 
Scandlcc^, p. 31. Florence, Alured Bev. and Hoveden, say, that Constantino incited 
Anlaf to the attempt. 

(2) The British Chronicle in the Cotton Library, MS. Cleopatra, b. y. sayi, 
'• Ac y doeth gwyr Den marc y geisiaw goresgyn yr ynys y arnaw." " And tba 
men of Denmark came who sought to conquer the Island from him." It adds, 
" Ac y rodes ynter kyfTranc ydunl ac yny kyftrane hwnnw y lias brenhin yr 
yscottieit, phymp brenhin o Denmarc " '' And he gave them battle, and in this 
battle were slain the king of Scotland, and five kings of Denmark." This Chro- 
nicle ends near the year 1200. The Saxon song mentions Norlhmanna to have been 
in the battle- '* Thser gcflemed wearlh Northmanna bregu," p. 113. The Annals 
of Ulster call the struggle. ^' a great and destructive war between the Saxons and 
Normans," p. 67. bo Hunt, mentions Froda as ductor Normannus, p. 354. 
Ingulf mentions Danorum and Norreganorum, 37. 

(3) Adalsteinn autem copias sibi contraxU, prsbuitque stipcndia omnibus, eileris 
el indigenis, hoc paeto rem facere cupiebant. Egilli Skallagrimi Saga, p. 31. 

(4) Egilli Saga, p. 31, 32. They are called Vikingum in p. 43. On Rollo, see 
W. Gem. 229. and Dudo. 

(5) In the Egilli Saga he is called Olafr. In the Annals of Ulster, Olave, p. 67. 
In the Brut Jcuan Breckfa, AwlaflT, p. 485. In Bromton, Aulaf. Other English 
Qironicles call him Anlaf, Anlavus, Analaph, and Onlaf. 

(0) Mailtos, 147. and Sim. Dun. 25. Hoveden, 422. The ship in which Egil 
afterwards left England contained one hundred men or more. Egil Saga, p. 55. 
If Anlafs ships were of this size, his army must hare l>een sixty thousand. 
We may take forty thousand as a safer average. 
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mors, ^bom Athelstau had left in Northumbria, are miibd Alf- 
geirr, and Gudrekr. Their forces were soon overpowered. 
Gudrekr fell, and Alfgeirr fled to his sovereign with the tidings (i). 
Among the allies of Anlaf, the Northern Saga names Hryngr, and 
Adils, as British princes. The latter perhaps may have been Ed- 
wal, the son of Anarawd, who was reigning in North Wales at this 
period (2) ; but it is probable that Hryngr was a Danish leader (3). 

The Northern account states, that the first array collected by the 
friends of Athclstan, being unequal to a contest, pretended nego- 
tiations, and that fictitious offers of money were made ty the Anglo- 
Saxons, to gain time till all their army could be assembled (4). 
When their preparations were complete, Athelstan closed the in- 
tercourse by a message to Anlaf (5), that he should have permission 
to withdraw from England unmolested, if he restored his plunder, 
and would acknowledge himself the subject of the Saxon king. 

The messengers reached AnlaFs camp at night; he arose from 
his bed and assembled his earls. The tidings were added, that 
Athelstan had that day marched into the city a powerful host. The 
Welsh prince exclaimed, that the negotiations had been mere arti- 
fice j and proposed, that he and Hryngr should attempt a night- 
attack on the advanced part of Athelstan's army, commanded by 
Alfgeirr and Thorolf (6). 

viaiis Aiheiaian'g Aulaf, brave and active, resolved to inspect the 
camp. army before he attempted the surprise, that the blow 
might be directed to the most important quarter. He put off his 
regal vestments, and concealing himself under the disguise of a 
harper, he went singing through the Saxon army, till he reached 
the royal tent. His music and dancing gratified Athelstan, till the 
business of the camp demanded his presence. The minstrel was 
then dismissed with presents, but his pride revolted against accept- 
ing a gift from Athelstan. He took it to avoid detection, but he 
disdained to keep it, and he buried it in the sand as he left the en- 
campment, 

(f) Egllli Saga, 33, 3i. 

(8) Eeidwal Foel acceded in 013, on the death of Anarawd. Brat j Tywys, 
p. i35. The MS. Cleop. mentions that he fell against the Saions, but misdates 
the year to 941, p. 5. 

(3) There is an Icelandic fragment which expressly states, that Harald Blaatand, 
or Blue Tooth, sent his son Hryngr wiUi an army to England ; but that Hryngr 
there, dolo circumventns et occisus est. 1 Langb. 149. Now as the old Icelandic 
Annals (1 Langb. 187.) place the accession of Harald in 907, and as he was reigning 
at the time of this battle, I think it highly probable that Hryngr, (he son of Harald, 
was the opponent of Athelstan. Langbeck wants to make this son of Harald the 
Eric who will be mentioned in the reign of Edred ; but that Eric was uiiqaeatioii- 
ably the son of Harald Harfragre. 

(4) Egilli Saga, 38, 39. 

(5) The Saga says, Adils, but the meeting seems to bnply Anlaf. 
(0) Egilli Saga, 40. 43. 
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A soldier in the outer stations observed his move- „ . ,. 
roents, and knew him m his disguise. He did not be- 
tray him ; but he hastened with the tidings to Athddtan. To a 
rebuke for not having seized him, he answered, '^O king, the 
oath which I have lately taken to you, I once gave to Anlaf . If I 
had broken it to him, I might have been faithless to you; but deign 
to hear a servant's counsel, and remove your tent to another quar- 
ter." Athelstan thought the advice sagacious, and the royal resi- 
dence was placed in a distant part. The bishop of Sherborne soon 
after arriving with his soldiers, was lodged in the plain which th^ 
king had quitted (1). 

At night Adils and Hryngr embodied their forces, 
and marched on the Saxon camp. The bishop was "^ ® •^ • 
the victim of the surprise (2). But Thorolf and Alfgeirr, who 
commanded in the district, roused their warriors, and supported 
the attack. Adils assaulted the division of Alfgeirr, and Hryngr 
directed himself to the allied vikingr. 

Vanquished by the impetuosity of his assailant, Alfgeirr fled 
from the field, and eventually the country. Adils, flushed with 
his victory, turned on the others. Thwolf directed his colleague, 
Egils, to meet him ; he exhorted his troops to stand close, and if 
overpowered to retreat to the wood. Egils obeyed, though with a 
force inferior. 

The battle became warm. Thorolf fought against Hryngr with 
all that fury of valour, which was the pride of the day ; he threw 
his shield behind him, and, grasping his huge weapon with both 
hands (3), he prostrated the enemies with an irresistible strength. 
He forced his way at last to the standard of his adversary ; he 
reached and killed him. His success animated his followers, and 
Adils, mournhig the death of Hryngr, gave way, and the combat 
discontinued (4). 

Athelstan, hearing of this affair, united, and ar- _ 
ranged aU his forces for a decisive engagement ; Anlaf 
did the same. A night of rest preceded the awful conflict. Athel- 
stan formed his array of battle. In the front he placed his bravest 

■ 

(1) Malmsb. i8. and 2!8. (2) Ingulf, 37. Malmsb. i8. 248. 

(3) The sword wielded with both hands was used by the ancient natives of the 
Hebrides. They called it the glaymore, the great sword. See Boswell's Tour, 
p. 210. 230. It was a weapon of most barbarous nations. One was sold in 
London this year, 1827, which had been used in Italy in Bourbon's army about 
the year 1526. 

(4) Egil's Saga, 44, 45. I do not give the whole detail of the Saga ; I select the 
circumstances which are roost entitled to notice, and which harmonise best with the 
Saxon descriptions. No two nations describe the same particulars of a battle, 
although the narration of each is intended to be autheptic. A great battle Is com- 
posed of a multiplicity of incidents. Individuals, In different stations of the field, 
notice different circumstances. The Saga is minute about the part where Thorolf 
and Egils fought. The Saxons neglect these warriors, to record their Turketui and 
Alhelslau. This is natural and allowable, perhaps inevitable. 
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troops, with Egils at their head. He let Thordid head his own 
band, with an addition of Anglo-Saxons, to oppose the irregular 
Irish, who always flew from point to point; no where steady, yet 
often injuring the unguarded (1). The warriors of Mercia and 
Lonclon, who were conducted by the valiant Turketul, the chan- 
cellor of the kingdom, he directed to oppose themselves to the na- 
tional force of Constantine. He chose his own West-Saxons to 
endure the struggle with Anlaf, his competitor (2). Anlaf, observ- 
ing his disposition, in part imitated it. He obeyed the impulse of 
his hopes and his courage, and placed himself against Athelstan. 
One of his wings stretched to the wood against the battalia of Tho- 
rolf ; it was very numerous, and consisted of the disorderly Irish (3). 
1 1 was the conflict of Alfred's grandson with the great-grandson of 
Ragnar Lodbrog, whose children had dethroned for a time our most 
celebrated Anglo-Saxon king. 
Battle of Brunanburh (4) was the scene of action ; and Thorolf 

Branauburh. bcgau the battle he loved ; he rushed forward to the 
wood, hoping to turn the enemy's flank ; his courage was too im- 
petuous and indiscriminate ; his eagerness for the fray impelled 
him beyond liis companions. Both were pressing fiercely and 
blindly onward, when Adils darted from his ambush in the wood, 
and destroyed Thorolf and his foremost friends. Egils heard the 
outcries of alarm ; he looked to that quarter, and saw the banner of 
Thorolf retreating. Satisfied from this circumstance that Thorolf 
was not with it, he flew to the spot, encouraged his party, and 
renewed the battle. Adils fell in the struggle (5). 

At this crisis, while the conflict was raging with all the obsti- 
nacy of determined patriotism and courageous ambition ; when 
missile weapons had been mutually abandoned ; when foot was 
planted against foot, shield forced against shield, and manual vigour 
was exerted with every energy of destruction ; when chiefs and 
vassals were perishing in the all-levelling confusion of war (6), and 
► the numbers cut down were fiercely supplied with new crowds of 

(1) Egll's Saga, 46, 47. (2> Ingulf, 37. (3) EglFs Saga, 47. 

(4) It is singular that the position of this famous battle is not ascertained. The 
Saxon song says, it was at Brunanburh ; Ethelwerd, a contemporary, names the 
place Brunandune ; Simeon of Durham, Weondune or Etbrunnanwerch, or Brannan 
byrge; Malmsbury, Brunsford ; Ingulf says, Brunford in Northumbria. These, of 
course, imply the same place ; but where was it ? Camden thought it was at Ford, 
near Bromeridge, in Northumberland. Gibson mentions, that in Cheshire there is 
a place called Brunburh. I observe that the Villare mentions a Brunton in 
Northumberland. 

(5) Egils Saga, 48, 49. In a MS. in the British Museum, Galba, A. 14., the 
prayer of Alhelstan before the battle of Brunanburh is preserved. It begins, 
'' i£la, thu Thrihhen ! i£la, thu iElmightiga God ! iEla, Cing ealra Cyninga, and 
Hiaford ealra waldendra ! On thaes mihta wunath aelc sige, and sic gewin |>eonlh 
tobryt/'etc. <'0 thou Supreme Governor! o thou Almighty God! O King of 
all Icings, and Lord of all rulers ! All victory dwelleth in thy power, ftnd every 
biltle happeneth according to thy governance," etc. 

(6) Cessantibus cito ferentariis armis, pede pes, el coipide cnspii unboqne 
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imrridrs hastening to become viclims, the ehaticcDar Tdrketal 
noa^p an attack which influenced the fortune ot the day. He select- 
ed from the comb&tants some citizens of London, on whose veteran 
valour he could rely : to thcso he added the men of Worcestershfarc, 
and their leader, ^ho is called the magnanimous Singin* He 
formed those chosen troops into a Orm and compact body, and 
placing his vast muscular figure at their head, he chose a pmiliar 
quarter of attack, and rushed impetuously on his prey. 

The hostile ranks fell before him. He pierced the circle of the 
Picts and the Orkneymen, and, heedless of the wood of arrows and 
spears which fastened in his armour, he even penetrated to the 
Cumbrians and the Scots. He beheld Gonstantine, the king ot 
the Grampian hills, and he pressed forward to assail him. 
Gonstantine was too brave to decline his daring adversary. The 
assault fell first upon his son, who was unhorsed; with reno- 
vated fury the battle then began to rage. Every heart beat vehe- 
ment ; every arm was impatient to rescue or to take the prince. 
The Scots, with noble loyalty, precipitated themselves on the 
Saxons, to preserve th*rSeadcr. Turketul would not forego the 
expected prize. Such, however, was the fury of his assailants, so 
many weapons surrounded the Saxon chancellor, that his life 
began to be endangered, and he repented of his daring. He was 
nearly oppressed ; the prince was just released ; w hen Singin, with 
an unpitying blow at the royal youth, terminated his contested 
life. New courage rushed into the bosoms of the Saxons on this 
event. Grief and panic as suddenly overwhelmed their enemies. 
The Scots in consternation withdrew, and Turketul triumphed in 
his hard-earned victory (1 ) . 

Athelstan and his brother Edmund (2) were, during these 
events, engaged with Anlaf. Ill the hottest season of the conflict, 
the sword of Athelstan broke at the handle, while his enemies were 
pressing fiercely upon him. He was speedily supplied with ano- 
ther (3), and the conflict continued to be balanced. 

After the battle had long raged, Egils and Turketul, pursuing 
the retreating Scots, charged suddenly upon Anlafs rear. It was 
then that his determined bands began to be shaken (4) ; slaughter 
thinned their ranks; many fled, and tho assailants cried out 

umbone pellebator. Cesi mulli morlales, codfusaque cadarera regum et iMupefiMb 
Gorruebaot. Ingulf, 37. 

(1) Ingulf, 37. Malinsliury and Ingulf, and the Welsh Chronicle, Cleop. A. S. 
(y lias breuhin yr yscottlell) assert, that Gonstantine fell ; but I think the Satoii 
poem a belter, because a contemporary e?idence, (hat it was his son that perbhed. 
This says of Gonstantine, and his sunu forlet on wel stole, |>undum (brgmndcn 
geongo et guthe, p. 113. The Scottish history confirms the escape of CoMStatitiiN*. 

(2) The Saxon song attests the presence of Ednmnd in the battle, p. ML 

(3) This incident was thought of consequence enough to be dignified byamiriele, 
which the prayers of Odo produced. See his lif^ by Osberne ; and see Bromtoo, 
p. 830. 803. (i) Egilli Saga, 49. 
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'' Victory!" Athelstan exhorted his men to profit by the 
auspicious moment. He commanded his banner to be carried 
into the midst of the enemy. He made a deep impression on 
their front, and a general ruin followed. The soldiers of Anlaf 
fled on every side, and their pursuers filled the plain with their 
bodies (1). 

Thus terminated this dangerous and important conflict. Its suc- 
cessful issue was of such consequence, that it raised Athelstan to a 
most venerated dignity in the eyes of all Europe. The kings of 
the Continent sought his friendship (2), and England began to as- 
sume a majestic port amid the other nations of the West. Among 
the Anglo-Saxons it excited such rejoicings, that not only their 
poets aspired to commemorate it, but the songs were so popular, 
that- one of them is inserted in the Saxon Chronicle, as the best me- 
morial of the event (3). 

'It celebrates both Athelstan and Edmund, the nobles, and the 
valour of the West Saxons and Mercians ; it states the battle to 
have lasted from sun-rise to sun-set j it mentions the death of five 
kings ; the flight of Anlaf, and the fall^^cven of his earls ; the 
flight of Froda ; the retreat of Constantine, and the death of his 
son : it concludes with declaring, that the books of the old vniters 
had never mentioned a greater slaughter ia this island "' since the 
Angles and the Saxons hither came from the East over the broad 
ocean, and sought Britain ; when the illustrious war-smiths over- 
came the Welsh ; when the earls, excelling in honour, obtained the 
country (4)." 

Athelstan flrst Northumbria and Wales (5) fell into the power of 
monarch of En- Athclstau, by tWs victory. It effectually secured to 
^^^^' him the throne of his ancestors; and the subjugation 

(1) EgilU Saga, 50. logalf, 37. 

(2) Hao itaque victoria per uoirersam Ghristianitatem citius ventilata, dealderabant 
omnes reges terrs cum Athelstano rcge aroicitias facere et qaocumque modo sacra 
foedera pacis ioire. Ingulf, 37. Elhelwerd, who ends his Chronicle with Eadgar, 
ttys, that to his day, it was popularly called the great iMittle, p. 8i8. 

(3) Sax. Chron. p. 112—114. The song is also in the two MSS. Tib. B. 1. and 
B. 4., with frcqueiit variations in ortbograghy from the printed copy. The MS« 
B. 1. puts it to the year 037 ; and, among other readings, instead of and heora land, 
p. 113. I. 30., has eft Yraland. So the MS. B. 4., instead of bord-weal, p. 112. 
1. 12., has heord weal : for ealgodon, afterwards gealgoden, and many similar difDe- 
rences, which are worth collating, because in some instances, as in Yrahmd and 
heord weaU they improve the sense. Langbeck has published it, with notes, and 
with three versions, v. 2. p. 412. Henry of Huntingdon has inserted an ancient 
Latin version of it in his liistory, p. 354. Malmsbury has preserved a porlion of 
another poem, written also on this occasion, p. 51, 52. 

(4) Sax. Chron. 114. The ancient supplement to Snorrc Sturleson says, " Angli 
hoc praelium unum censuerunt inter maxima et acerrima qu® unquam cam Nor- 
mannis aut Danis commiserunt." 2 Langb. 410. 

(5) Ac ef a ystyngawd ydaw boll brenhined Kymre ac aberys ydunt talu teymget 
ydaw megys y talawd brenhin Nortwci ydaw. Sef ocd bynny try chant pont o 
ariant ac p^aent punt o cun a phymp mil gwarlhcc pob biwydyn. S. of British 
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of the Anglo-Danes was so decisive, that he has received the feme 
of being the founder of the English monarchy. 

The claims of Egbert to this honour are unquestionably surrep- 
titious. The competition can only be between Alfred and Athel- 
stan. Our old chronicles vary on tliis subject : some denominate 
Alfred the first monarcha (i) ; some give it to Athelstan (2). The 
truth seems to be, that Alfred was the first monarch of the Anglo- 
Saxons, but Athelstan was the first monarch of England. The 
Danish sovereigns, to whose colonies Alfred chose or was compel- 
led to yield Northumbria and East Anglia, divided the island with 
him ; therefore, though he first reigned monarch over the Anglo- 
Saxons from the utter destruction of the octarchy, it was not until 
Athelstan completely subjugated the Anglo-Danish power, that the 
monarchy of England arose. After the battle of Brunanburh, 
Athelstan had no competitor : he was the immediate sovereign of 
all England. He was even nominal lord of Wales and Scotland. 

The fame of Athelstan extended beyond the island he governed. 
His accomplishments, his talents, and his successes, interested Eu- 
rope in his favour, and he received many proofs of the respect with 
which foreigners regarded him. He had connections with Bre- 
tagne, France, Germany, Norway, and Normandy ; and from this 
period England began to lose its insular seclusion, and to be con- 
cerned with the current transactions of Europe. 

When the Northmen who had settled in Normandy his connecnona 
overran Bretagne, the sovereign, Mathuedoi, es- with Breugno. 
caped to England with his family. The Breton lords followed ; and 
all who preferred honourable poverty to the loss of liberty swelled 

* 

History, Cleop. B. 5. " And he became possessed of all the kingdom of Wales, and 
it was made to pay a tribute to him like the payment of the king of Norway to 
him. This was 300 pounds of silver, and 100 pounds of wool, and 5000 cows 
every year." Caradoc gives this tribute somewhat different. He says, *' 20 pounds 
in gold, 300 in silver, and 200 head of cattle." Wynne, 48. 

(1) Matt. West. 340. So the Ghronicon de regibus Anglis a Petro de Ickham. 
MS. Cotton. Lib. Domit. A. 3. Primus regum Anglorum super totam Angliam 
solus regnare coepit. So the Ghronicon Johannis de Taxton, ab initio mundi ad 
Ed. I. MS. Cotton, Julius, A. 1. Alfredus exinde regnum Anglorum solus omnium 
regum obtinuit. So Chronica Johannis de Oxenedes monachi S. Benedicli de Huhno 
ab adventu Saxonum ad A. D. 1203. MS. Cotton, Nero, D. 2. ad regem Aluredum 
primum monarchum tolius Anglis. — So a MS. in the same volume, p. 243. Alu- 
redus rex qui primus totum regnum Anglis possedit.— So the Chronicon RofTcnsc, 
ib. p. 70. Iste Alfredus primus monarcha fuit regni Anglia; ; and many others. 

(2) Edgar, in one of his charters, says of Athelstan, *' Qui primus regum Anglo- 
rum omnes nationes qui Britanniam incolunt sibi armis subeglt." 1 Dugdale. 
Monast. 140.; and see Aiured. Beverl. 110.; Sim. Dunelm, p. 18. and 24.; and 
Stubb*s Acta Pont. Ebor. 1G08. So the Compendium Hist, de Regibus, Anglo- 
Saxon MS. Cott. Domit. A. 8. p. 5. Athelstanus qui primus regum ex Anglis totius 
Britanniae monarchiam habuit. So the Chronica of Tewkesbury, MS. Cleop. C. 3., 
and cited in Dugdale's Monasticon, vol. i. p. 154. has *^ Adeistani regis qui primus 
monarcha fuit.*' So the Historia Rameslensis, 3 Gall. 387., calls him iEthelstanl 
totius olim Anglis basilei. Hermannus, who wrote 1070, says, iEdelstanus regnat 
Angliamque diu partilam solus sibi subjugat, MS. Tib. B. x p. 22. 
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the omip:ra tion . A tholstan received the wretched exfled, who came 
to him under the same circmnstances as those in which their ances- 
tors had fled lo Bretagne, with^that hmnanity which ennobles the 
benefaclor. 

The young' Alan, the son of Mathuedoi, by the daughter of the 
celebrated Alain, he took into his palace, and was the sponsor at his 
baptism. Nourished and educated by Athelstan's liberality, the 
young Alan grew up to manhood with ability and honour. He 
beheld indignantly the sufferings of his country ; he projected a day 
of retribution. As soon as his age would permit, he assembled the 
surviving Bretons who had emigrated, and directed his course to 
the shores of Bretagne. He surprised Dol and St. Brieux^ His 
appearance and flrst successes revived both patriotism and hope ; he 
was numerously joined ; he drove the Northmen from his country 
and from the Loire, and received the sceptre of Bretagne as his 
well-merited reward (1 ) . 
His connectioM Whcu Charlcs the Simple, the king of France, was 

with France, jmprisoned and dethroned, his queen, Edgiva, fled 
into England to her father Edward the Elder, carrying over her 
son Louis, but three years old (2). 

The queen and her son continued the guests of Athelstan, who 
treated his unfortunate sister with affection and respect, 

Rodolf, a Frankish noble, who, after Robert's year of power, 
had assumed the throne of Charles, governed France, full of sedi- 
tions, revolts, and hostilities, with those talents which gave cele- 

92G-939 y ^^ ^^^^^ possessor, and happiness to the peo- 

ple (3). In 926, an intercourse was opened with 
Athelstan by Hugucs the son of Robert, whose dignity had been so 
fleeting. Hugues requested of Athelstan his sister, Ethilda, in mar- 
riage. This was a very delicate negotiation. Hugues had co-ope- 
rated with the other chiefs, that had dethroned and still kept impri- 
soned the king, who had married the sister of the lady he wooed. 
This sister was with Athelstan with her infant child. Hugues, 
however, persevered in his suit, and conducted it with dexterity. 
He obtained for his ambassador, Adulf, the son of the count of 

(1) Chronicon Namnetense restitatum, in the appendix to Lobineau, vol. U. p. 45.; 
and in Bouquet, vol. vUi. p. 276 ; and Flodoard. Chron. ib. Such was the desolation 
^hich had attended the Northman invasion, that (he civitas Namnetlca sine u1k> ha- 
bitatore vacua et omnino longo tempore deserla remansit. Ib. Of Alanus, the 
Chronicon says, *' fuit vir potens ac valde adversus inimicos suos belligerator Ibrtis 
habens et possidens omncm BrHanniam, fugatis inde Normannis sibi subditam et 
Rcdonicam ct Namneticum et ellam trans Ligerim Medalgicuin, Tbeofiilgicum et 
Hcrbadilicum.*' 8 Bouquet, 276. (2) Daniel, 236. 

(3) His successful wars, the humiliation of the vassals of the crown, thirteen 
years' possession of an usurped throne, and la France pacifi^e malgr6 tant d'esprlls 
ioquiets, sont des preuves tr^s-certaines de sa prudence, de son courage, de M fer- 
met^ et de ce g^nie sup^rieur qui fait lea grands hommes et ies h^roi • Danial, 2S0. 
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Flanders, and of Alfred's daughter, the aunt of Athelslan (1 ) . Th« 
affinity of Adulf must have given interest to his negotiation. 
Splendid presents enforced the request ; perfumes never seen In 
England before; emeralds of fascinating verdure; many fine cour- 
sers wilh rich caparisons ; a vase of onyx, so beautifuUy carved 
that the corn, vines, and men seemed animated, and so polished, 
that it reflected like a mirror ; the sword of Gonstantine the Great ; 
the conquering lance of Charlemagne ; a diadem of gold and gems, 
so radiant as to dazzle ; and some venerated relics, composed the 
splendid gift (2). Policy, perhaps, taught the importance, even to 
the dethroned Charles, or to his family, of making Hugues a friend. 
His wishes were therefore gratified, and he became the brother- 
in-law of Athelstan (3) . ' 

When Rodolf died without male issue, the competi- 
tion for the crown was renewed between Hugues and 
Vermandois. Their factions were too equally balanced to admit 
either to reign. Some persons, remembering the family of Charles, 
proposed the election of his son. Hugues, despairing of his own 
elevation, inclined to this idea. Athelstan, understanding the cur- 
cumstances, exerted himself in behalf of Louis, the young prince, 
who w^as still at his court. He sent an embassy to the duke of 
Normandy (i), to engage his influence with the Frankish lords, 
who at last resolved to. send to England to ofier the crow n to 
Louis (5).' 

The deputies, one of whom was the archbishop of Loai« quiii 
Sens, reached England in 936, and supplicated Athel- Eu^and- 
Stan, on the part of the states of France, to permit their chosen king 
to join them. Athelstan had the glocy of receiving this address, and 
of expressing, in return, his joy at the event, and his anxiety for 
" the safety of the young prince. The French ambassadors plighted 
their oaths, and saluted him king. Athelstan allowed him to de- 
part a few days afterwards, and sent many Anglo-Saxon bishops 
and lords to accompany him in honour. Hugues and the nobles of 
France received him at Boulogne, and he was crowned at Laon (6). 

(1) Malmsbury, 51. The British Chronicle, Gleop. B. 5., mentions this : '' Ae 
y daelh Edulf iaril Boloyn ap Baudewine iarll Flandrys ac aurec gan Huges." 

(2) The presents are enumerated by Malmstmry, p. 51.^ vfho says, '^Equos pla- 
rimos." The British Chronicle specifies, but with apparent amplification, ** Try 
chant emmys ac ea gwisgoed, " ** three hundred coursers with their trappings." 
MSS. Cleop. B. 5. 

(3) Athelstan returned the courtesy with non minoribus beneficiis, hi addiUon 
to the iady. Malmsb. 51. 

(i) Dudo de Act. Norman, lib. iii. p. 07. 

(5) Hugo comes trans mare mittit pro accersendo Ludovico Caroli filio quem 
Rex Alstaunus avunculus ipsius nutriebat. Flodoardi Hist. Ecclcs. Uhem. lib. iv. 
c. 26. 

(6) Flodoardi, ibid. Loub, from his residence in England, was 1 
Transmarinus, or Outremer. 
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Lonis atiiei with Thc rclgii of Louis was not attended with the ftiend- 
Aiheisun. gjjip Qf Hugucs. Differcnccs, in time, . arose, and 
Hugiies increased his consequence by marrying Hadwida, the daugh- 
ter of Henry the First, emperor of Germany (1). Louis, to collect 
a power capable of securing himself against the aspiring nobles, pro- 
cured the alliance of Athelstan, who promised to send a fleet to 
his succour. ^' This is the first example '\ says a modem 
French historian, " which we have in our history, not only of an 
ofiensive league between France and England, but it is also 
the first treaty by which these two kingdoms concerned them- 
selves about each other's welfare. Until this event, the two nations 
had considered themselves as two worlds, which had no connec- 
tion but that of commerce to maintain, and had no interest 
to cultivMe either friendship or enmity in other concerns (2)". 

ggg Athelstan performed his engagements. 'WTien Otho 

Attieistan aida passed the Rhiuc, in 939, Louis claimed of England 
Louiswiihafleet. the Stipulated aid. The Anglo-Saxon fleet sailed im- 
mediately for his support. It appeared off the coast of Flanders, 
and protected the maritime cities : it ravaged some territories of 
the enemy, but returned to England without having had the op- 
portunity of any important achievement (3). 

So much was Athelstan considered abroad, that Amulf, the 
count of Flanders, having taken the fortress of the count Herluin, 
in 939, sent his captive wife and children to Athelstan (4 J. 

HIS connection ^hc Empcror of Germany, Henry thc First, por- 
with the Emperor mittcd his SOU, Otho, aftcrwards surnamed the Great, 
Henry I. ^^ solicit a sistcr of Athelstan in marriage. 

In 919, the dignity of emperor was conferred on the 
prince nominated by Conrad, who has become illus- 
triously known to posterity under the title of Henry the First, or 
the Fowler. 

The wars of Henry with the barbarous nations of Hungary, with 
the Danes, Bavarians, Suabians, Bohemians, Vandals, Dalmatians, 
and Francs, by their successful issue, produced to him a high repu- 
tation, and gave new dignity and power to the imperial crown; 
but his mind soared above the praise of a barbarous conqueror. 
Such characters have a thousand rivals. The catalc^e of men, 
whose successful courage or tactical management has decided fields 
of battle in their favour, is as extensive as time itself. Wars have 
every where deformed the world, and conquerors may of course 
every where be found. It is for those who display a cultured in- 

(1) Chronicon Flodoardi, 8 Bouquet, 184. By her he had Hugh Capet, who 
completed the deposition of the family of Charlemagne, which hfaf ancestors had 
begun, and wliose dynasty that icemed violently terminated in our days has been 
since restored. 

(8) Daniel, p. 250. 

(3) Chronicon Flodpardi, 8. Bouquet, 103. (4) Ibid. IM. 
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tellect and useful virtues ; whose lives have added something to 
the stock of human happiness ; and whose characters therefore pre- 
sent to us the visions of true greatness, that history must reserve 
its frugal panegyrics -. Henry the Fowler was one of these most for- 
tunate personages. He found his German subjects wedded to their 
barbarism by their agricultural and pastoral habits ; and while he 
provided for their safety, he laboured to improve both their morals 
and their mind (1). 

He determined, for this purpose, to draw the population of Ger- 
many from their rude, unsocial, and exposed villages, into towns (2) ; 
into those happy approximations of society which present a bar- 
rier to the sword of war, which are the nurseries of the middle 
orders of men, which tame the ferocities of the human passions, 
give dominion to moral sympathy, communicate cultivation and 
knowledge by perpetual contagion, and cause the virtues to blossom 
amid general emulation, by daily lessons of their necessity, their 
diffusion, and their fame. These towns he fortified with skilful 
labour (3). 

To effect his purpose, he commanded, that of the men in the 
villages who bore arms, a ninth should be placed in towns, for 
whose benefit the rest should cultivate the labours of husbandry. 
The townsmen were to receive a third of the collected harvest ; 
and, in return, they built barns and habitations , within the city, 
for the peasants. When war summoned, the burghers hastened 
to the defence of their country. By this institution the ravages of 
enemies never introduced famine, because the granaries in the cities 
were an ultimate supply, and warriors were always ready to fly to 
the field when exigency called (4). 

To induce the people to make towns their voluntary residence, 
he forbad suburbs ; and ordered that the country habitations should 
be few and mean. He ordered all solemn meetings, the festivities 
of marriage, and the traffic of merchandise, to be held in towns ; 
he directed the citizens to improve themselves by useful industry, 

(1) Conrad seems to have foreseen this disposition in Henry, for it is his reason 
for selecting the Saxon dulce : ** Sunt nobis, frater, copiae exercitas congregandi 
atqne ducendi, sunt urbes et arma cum regalibus insigniis et omne quod decus re- 
glum deposcit, prseter fortunam atque mores, Fortuna, frater, cum nobilissimis 
moribusj Henrico cedit. Wittichind, p. 10. 

(2) '' Before this period, excepting the castles on the roountates, the seats of 
the nobility and convents, which happened to be surrounded with walls, there 
were only lonely farms and villages.*' Putters Historical Developement, vol. i. 
p. Hi. 

(3) '' In this respect Germany has undergone but little alteration. Most of 
the ancient cities, and even inconsiderable towns, are surrounded with walls^ 
lowers, etc. which give them a smgular and dismal appearance." Putter, ed. note, 
p. 115. 

Ci) See the Inslituta of Henry apud Goldastum, sub anno 92i. I find them cited 
in the Aquila Saxonica, p. 24. ed. Ycnet. 1673. AVitUchind mentions them briefly, 
p. 13. 
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and, in peace, to learn those arts ^hich they might practise to their 
benefit (1). 

By Ins regulations, by his personal diligence, and by their own 
beneficial experience, the Germans gradually laid aside their aycr- 
sion to live in towns, and these important seminaries of human 
improvement perpetually increased (2). 

Henry, during his life, extended his communications 
to England; and in 93*2, by his permission, Otho 
sought a wife from the sisters of Athelstan. 

ouio marries Edilha was rcsiding in her brother Athelstan's court, 
Auicisian's sister, ^hcu thc auibassadors of Henry arrived to request her 
for his son. Athelstan received them benignly, his sister assent- 
ed (3), and a magnificent attendance, which his chancellor, Tur- 
kelul, headed (4), conducted lier to her royal lover. Her sister 
Adiva went with her, that Otho might be more honoured, and 
might take liis clioice (5). Editha was preferred by the too highly 
honoured Otho, and h(T sister was married to a prince near thc 
Alps, who was one of thc emperor's court (6). 
Atheisiaii's Atliclstan's transactions with Norway were also 

trenuRi'lions wllh .... . 

Norway. interesting. 

In thc reign of Edward, and at the accession of Athelstan, Harald 
Ilarfragrc w as reigning the monarch of Norway. He had subdued 
all the little kings, who had divided it into many small states, and 
his victories had never been reversed. 

Harald, though a barbiu-ian, was not merely the brutal soldier. 
The spirit of improvement, w bich at tills period influenced an Al- 
fred and a Henry, seems to have been communicated to him. He 
also aspired to legislate as w ell as to conquer (7). He endeavoured 
to civilize the countries he subdued. 

The wars of Harald, though inevitably productive of much in- 
dividual misery, have the great excuse, that defence first com- 
pelled him into the martial field (8). In a general view, bis con- 
quests had a beneficial eficct. They dispersed several portions 

(1) Inslituta Henrici in Aqiiila Sax. p. 2i. Thc latter precept is enrorocd by a 
moral observation : *' Disciplina enim et labor magnum ad virtulem aflTerunt mo- 
mentum.*' Ibid. 

(2) Sopst, in Westphalia, Is probably one of Ihe first cities founded by Henry. 
Next to this town, thc most ancient are supposed to be Quedlinburg, NordbauMD, 
Duderstadt, Mersebcrg, etc. Putter, note 117. 

(3) Hrosvida. Poem de Gcstis Oddonis, p. 105. She calls oar Island, terrara 
3at deliciosam. 

(i) Ingulf, p. 88. (5) Hrosvida, p. 165. 

(0) Eihelwerd's preface. Ingulf, 38 , and Malmsb. 47. Hrosvida mourns Ihe 
death of Editha ^ith great expressions of sorrow, p. 171. 

(7) Snorre has preserved some of the laws of Hara1d» in his Haralld*s Saga, 
c. vl. p. 79. 

(8) Post obitum Halfdani Nigri rcgnum ah co rclictum invasere principum multi. 
Snorre, Haraltds Saga, c. i. p. 75. He details the invasions, their issue, and Ha- 
rald's retaliations. 
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of the Norwegian population into countries then uninhabited. 
Thus Iceland (1), the Orkneys (2), the Shetland, and the Fcroe is- 
lands (3), date their inhabitation in his reign, as well as Jamtia and 
Helsingia, provinces of Sweden (4). But his principal merit was 
his prohibition of piracy, and the termination of much of the bloods 
shed of the North, by conquering all the petty princes, and estab- 
lishing a monarchy in Norway. 

The piracy of the North was a very active agent in perpQ- 
tuating that barbarism and ferocity of which it was also the conse- 
quence. Like our modern slave-traflSc, wherever it came it de- 
solated j and while it reigned, it kept down the human capacity 
in the bondage of the most destructive warfare, penury, and 
blood. 

Ttiat hour was therefore auspicious to man when the abolition 
of the petty kingships, the aggregation of dominion, and the rise of 
monarchies, created at once both the power and the desire to sup- 
press these pirates. When Harald had stretched his sceptre over 
all Norway, every aggression of piracy w as an attack on some of 
his subjects ; and as he raised a contribution from their labours (5)^ 
every act of plunder upon them was a diminution of his revenues. 

Harald therefore published an edict, prohibiting piratical excur- 
sions on any part of his dominions (6). He enforced his law by a 
vindictive pursuit of the race he discountenanced. He prepared 
armaments; they fled ; he chased them from his own domini(ms ; ho 
followed them to Shetland, to the Orkneys, and to the Hebrides ; he 
overtook and destroyed them (7). These exertions drove Rolto 
or Hrolfr from his dominions, and occasioned the Northman coloni- 
zation of Normandy. 

The life of Hardd stretched into the reign of Athelstan. It is 
said, that Athelstan had, in his youth, visited Denmark (8). It is^ 
however, certain, that when the Anglo-Saxon was on his throne, 
an intercourse, which announced high friendship, commenced 
between the two sovereigns. Harald sent to Athelstan his son Haco, 

(1) Islandia inhabitatar primum a Norwegis diebas Haraldi Harfagcr. Art 
Frode, c. i. p. 6. Eo tempore erat Islandia sylvis concreta, c. ii. p 10 The 
Norwegian emigrants found some Christians in it, who went away on their arriva', 
leaTing some Irish books behind. Ibid. Ara FrodQ was bom tOOO. Snorre says, 
he was the first of ail who wrote hac in regione sermone Norw^ico tarn priscl 
quam recentioris sBvi monumenta. Preface, p. 3. 

(2) Orkneyinga Saga, p. 3. cd. Hafhiae, 1780. 

(3) Snorre, Haraiid's Saga, c. 20. p. 06. (i) Snorre, ibid. 

(5) It was one of his laws that Regiquo census (hndl 8oI?erent eoloni omnes, di- 
tiores aequo ac pauperes. Snorre, Haraild s Saga, p. 80. He deputed to his larls, 
whom he placed over every fylki, the power of collecting the taxation, of which 
they received a thh-d to support their rank and expenditure. Ibid. 

(6) Haralid s Saga, c 24. p. 100. (7) Snorre, p. 98. 
(8; It is Wallingford who affirms this, in his Chronica, though from what more 

ancient authority 1 know not : *' Descenderat enim tUquando in temptre patrb lui 
ad Gytmm hi Daciam/' p. 540. 
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to be educated, and to learn the customs of the English nation (1). 
The Anglo-Saxons were so much higher in the scale of civilization 
than the Norwegians, who were but just emerging into visible 
humanity, that we may easily conceive that Haco was- sent to 
Athelstan for his personal improvement, as in our days, Peter the 
Great, for the same purpose, travelled Europe. This simple expla- 
nation may be allowed to displace the narration of Snorre, which, 
on this subject, resembles more a chapter in the Edda than an his- 
torical chronicle. He talks of Athelstan sending ambassadtn-s to 
present Harald with a sword, that when the Norwegians handled 
it, they might exclaim, '^ You are now bis thane, because you have 
taken his sword". To return the polite joke, Harald is stated to 
have sent his officer to England with his son. The officer placed 
the child on the knee of Athelstan, and said, ^^ Harald commands 
you to nourish his illegitimate child (2).'' 

The simple expressions of Theodoric, " ut disceret morem gen- 
tis", discountenance these idle fables — the children of ignorant ru- 
mour. That Athelstan caused his ward to be taught every be- 
coming accomplishment, that he loved him, and that Haco excelled 
in his studies and exercises, are circumstances not repugnant to our 
belief. Harald sent to Athelstan the present of a magnificent ship, 
with a golden beak and purple sails, surrounded with shields, in- 
ternally gilt (3). Haco received from Athelstan a sword, which he 
kept to his death (4). 

Harald had several wives, and a numerous progeny (5). When 
his death approached, he selected his son Eric to be his successor. 
He divided some portions of his dominions among his other chil- 
dren (6) . Their ambition was dissatisfied, and enmities and contests 
succeeded. Eric, like a crowd of others, saw no crime in actions 
which secured his greatness, and therefore earned the horribje sur- 
name of the slayer of his brothers (7). The Norwegian people had 
more morality than their sovereign, and invited Haco to release 
them from such a monster (8). Athelstan provided his pupil with 
an equipped fleet and warriors ; and with these Haco sailed to 
Trontheim (9). Haco's countenance was beautiful, his person ro- 

(1) Theodoric, one of the most aocient historians of Norway, to informs ns : 
*' Haraldus roiserat nnnm ex filiis suis Halstano regi Anglorum Hocon nomine 
at nutriretur et disceret morem gentis." Hist. Norw. c. ii. p. 7. 

(2) Snorre, Haralld^s Saga* c. xli. ilii. p. 119, 120. 

(3) Maimsbury, 51. (i) Snorre, c. xiiii. p. 121. 

(5) They are enumerated by Snorre, p. 07. 

(6) Snorre, p. 112, 113. 

(7) Theodoric, c. ii. p. 7. Snorre, in the last chapter of his Haralld*s Saga, 
p. 123., states his fatal warfare against two of his brethren. 

(S) Theodoric, c. ii. p. 7. 

(9) Snorre, Saga Haltonar Goda, c. i. p. 125. Itineri in Norvegiain bine inox 
accingltnr, ad quod et copiis et classe bene armata, omnibosque rebus necswirlis, 
ope j^dalsteini regis magnifice instruitur. 
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bust, his mind disciplined, his manners popular (1). He^vasre^ 
ceived with joy. The chiefs and people deserted Eric, and Haco 
was chosen king in his stead (2). His conduct and laws displayed 
the benefit he had received from the superior civilization of the 
court of Athelstan. He was rewarded for a virtuous reign, by a 
permanent and invaluable epithet. Though ten centuries divide 
him from us, his title still survives — '' Haco the Good. " 

Thus it became the glory of Athelstan, that he nurtured and en- 
throned three kings in Europe. He educated and established Alan 
of Bretagne, Louis of France, and Haco of Norway ; and these ac- 
tions are not recorded by English writers (3), but are attested by 
the chronicles of the countries beneflted by his liberality. Our own 
authors, by omitting these circumstances, have concealed part of 
his fame ; but this moderation entitles them to credit in other simi- 
lar events. We may therefore believe, on their evidence, that 
he returned to Howel tlie kingdom of Wales, and to Gonstantine 
the kingdom of Scotland, declaring that he would rather bestow 
kingdoms than enjoy them (4). He gave another proof of his mag- 
nanimity in this respect, in his reception of Eric, whom at the call 
of Norway and of humanity, he had assisted to dethrone. When Eric 
abandoned the sceptre of Norway, he went to the Orkneys, and hav- 
ing collected a great army, he plundered along Scotland. Athelstan 
heard of his vicinity, and sent a message to him, that his father and 
himself had been united in bonds of the strictest friendship, and 
that he wished to show his esteem for Harald in kindnesses to 
his son (5). 

Eric glacQy accepted his favours, and Athelstan placed him in 
Northumbria, to reign in feudal subordination to himself (6). Eric 

(1) Theodoric, c. i?. p. 0. 

(2) Snorre, Hakonar Goda, c. !.; and Theodoric, c. 2. His reign occupies the 
Saga of Snorre, called Saga Hakonar Goda, p. 125—164. The agriculture and 
trade of his subjocts particularly prospered in the tranquillity of his reign. His 
modesty, benignity, prudence, and legislative wisdom are extolled, 135.; yet Ad. 
Brem. calls him '< cruel," p. 25. 

(3) For this reason they have been hitherto neglected by our historians. Whea 
we recollect the benefits which Athelstan produced to other sovereigns, and the nu- 
merous embassies to himself, we must feel that it is not wilh rhetorical praise that 
the abbot of Peterborough says, '^ Rex Adalsteinus omnium ore laudatur ; felicem 
se credebat quisquis regom exterorum ei aflinitate vel foedere sodari posset." 
Chron. Petri de Burgo, p. 25. 

(i) Malmsbury, lib. ii. c. 6. p. 48., says, '' Quos— miseratione infractus in anti- 
quum statum sub se regnaturos constituit, gloriosius esse pronuncians regem facere 
quam regem esse." Hume, wilh more national feeling than we should have sus- 
pected from his philosophy, disbelieves the fact of Gonstantine, because his country- 
men deny it, p. 105.; as if they were less interested to disavow* than the Saxons to 
affirm it. 

(5) Snorre, Hakonar Goda, c. iii. 

(6) Saga Hakonar, c. iii: Theodoric says, '' Ipse vero Ericus ad Angliam na- 
vigavit et a rege bonorifice snsceptus ibidem diem obiit/' c. ii. p. 7. 

u. 9 
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Iras baptised, and fixed his habitalion at York (i). Eric is 
drawn by Snorre as a tall, active, powerful man ; formidable and 
usually successful in war ; Gerce, precipitate, seliish, and silent (2). 
His wife Gunnhilda has obtained a niche in the uncouth temple of 
Norwegian history. She was uncommonly beautiful, very intelli- 
gent and engaging ; but IS'ature had placed her among barbarians ; 
and her talents only augmented her power of mischief. She bo- 
came notorious for her cruelty and deceit (3). 

Athdstan maintained a friendship with RoUo of Normandy, and 
improved Exeter, which he separated from the British kingdom of 
Cornwall. 

Athelstan is represented to have been a great benefactor to the 
monastic institutions. He rebuilt many ; he was liberal to most, 
of books, ornaments, or endowments (4). 

(t) Snorre says at lorvik (York), ^' Ubi sedcm olim liabnisse ferantnr Lodbroki 
filii." Saga Hakonar, c. iii p. 128. He adds, '* Norlhumbria aatem maiimam 
partem erat a Nordroannis habilala. Lingus Norvegice nomina plarinu cjof re- 
gioDis fcrunt loca, Grimbsr utpole, Hauksfliot, aliaque multa.*' Ibid. 

(2) Haralld's Saga, c. ilvi. p. 24. 

(3) Haralld's Saga, ib. She is often mentioned in the Norwegian history, at this 
period. She poisoned her husband's brother, Halfdan. Haralld^s Saga, p. IM. 

(4) Malmsb. 48. There are two carious MSS. in the Cotton Library, which 
were presents of Athelstan. . One, Tiberius, A. 2. is a MS. of the Latin Gospels. 
Before them is a page of Latin In Saxon characters, of which the first part is* 
" Yolumen hoc cvangeiii ^Elhclstan Anglorum basyleos et curagulus toUua Bri- 
tannie devota mente Dorobernensis calhedras primatui tribuit.'* One page fa oc- 
cupied by the letters LIB. in large gilt capitals, and by the rest of the fint Torie* 
in small gilt capitals, on a lilac ground. The following verses, containing the ge- 
nealogy, are in gilt capitals, on dark blue ground. The first verses of the fliree 
other Gospels are in gill capitals, on the uncoloored parchment. To each a imlnt- 
faig of the evangelist is prefixed. The rest is written in Ink withoat abbrerlations. 
In the beginning of the Gospels is a page with, '' Incipit evangelium secondum 
Mattheum," in large gilt capitals. Below these words are two crosses; opposite 
to one is, ODDA REX, and to the other, MIHTIIILD MATER REGIS. I am 
particular in describing the book, because it Is declared to have been nsed for the 
coronation oath of our Anglo-Saxon kings, and because, from the names of Odda 
and Mihthild, I would venture to conjecture that it was a present fnm Otho of 
Germany, who married Athelstan's sister, and from Mathilda, the empress of 
Henry, and mother of Otho. Hrosvida, his contemporary, spells Others name 
Oddo. Renb. 164. There is also in thie Cotton Library a MS. Claudlos, B. 5., 
which contains the proceedings of the sixth synod of Constantinople, in the seventh 
century. The first page of this exhibits part of the title in very large eapHaJs, 
partly red. The next page has the rest of the title In smaller capitals, and beiow 
these, in Saion characters, are these words : *< Hunc codicem ^Ihelstanos m tra- 
didit Deo et almae Christi gcnitrici Sanctisque Petro et Benedlcto in Bathoola d- 
vitatis coenobio ob remunerationem sns anims, et quisquis hos legerit charaeteres 
Omnipotent! pro eo proque suis amicis fundat preces." At the end of Ihe MS. is a 
paragraph, slating, that it was written in the time of pope Sergius. A marginal 
note is inserted by Sir Robert Cotton, stating, that as Sergius was pope in 600, and 
the fiynod was held in 681, the book must have been written in the tenth year after 
the synod. In the same valuable library, Galba, A. 18., is a small-sized MS. wliich 
has come down to us as the Psalter used by Athelstan. In the beginning is a very 
ancient calendar in Saxon letters, written in 703, ut apparet in codice. The rest 
is composed of prayers, the Laila Psalter, and several other hynuis, venr bHid- 
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Athelstan had received, by his father's care, a let- ^^^^^^ 
tcred education (1). His subsequent cultivation of '®*^"'*®®^: 
knowledge has not been transmitted to us ; but there is a little 
catalogue of his books extant, which may not be unworthy of 
notice (2). 

Athelstan, amid his greatness, remembered the poor. He de- 
creed, that each of his gcrefas should feed in all ways one pow 
Englishman, if any such they either had or could Gnd. He or- 
dered that, from every two of his farms, one measure of meal, 
one gammon of bacon, or a ram worth four pennies, should be 
monthly given ; and clothing for twelve months, every year. He 
also commanded each of them yearly to 'redeem one miserable 
being who had forfeited his liberty by a penal adjudication. He 
left not these charities as mere precepts, which might be executed 
or neglected without consequences. He attached the interest of 
his gerefas to their obedience. "If any gcrefa sliall disregard 
this, he shall be Gned thirty shillings, and the money shall be di- 
vided among the needy of the town (3). " 

It was a common saying of the Anglo-Saxons of Alhelstan, that 
no one more legally or more learnedly conducted a government (4). 
It is not at all surprising, that he was a favourite both among his 
own people and in Europe (5). He was certainly a great and il- 
lustrious character. He appears to have been as amiable as great. 
To the clergy he was attentive and mild ; to his people aflable and 
pleasant. With the great he was dignified ; with others he laid 
aside his state, and was condescending and decently familiar. 
His stature was almost the middle size ; his hair yellowish, twisted 
with golden threads. His people loved him for his bravery and 
humihty; but his enemies felt his wrath (6). 

The memory of Athelstan is stained with the murder of Ug 
brother. When Athelstan acceded, his elevation was opposed by 
one Alfred, who disdained his authority. On his apprehension, 
there appeared persons who arraigned Edwin, then a youth, the 

somely written. Every psalm is begun with gilt capitals, with a title preceding in 
red letters. It has several ornamental paintings. In the British Museum, among 
the MSS. of the Bibiiolheca Regis, I. A. 18., is a MS. of the Gospels in Latin, 
with this remark, ** Hunc codicem iEthelstan Rei devota mente Dorobernis tri- 
bnlt ecclesise.*' 

(1) Malmsbury, p. 49. 

(2) It is in Saxon characters in the Cotton Library, Domitian, A. 1., in these 
words : ** This syndon tha bee the iEtheistanes weran, De nalura rerum ; Pertios, 
de Arte metrica; Donatum minoreni; Excerptiones de metrica arte; Apocalypsin; 
Donatum majorem ; Alchuinum ; Glossa super Catonem ; Libellum de grammatica 
arte qui sic inciplt, etc. Sedulium.... And I gerim wses Alfwoldes preostes; Glossa 
saper Donatum, Dialogorum." MSS. p. 55. 

(3) Witkins, 56. (4) Malmsb. 40. 

(5) Tota Europa laudes ejus prsdicabat, virtutem in ccelum fer^M^ 9tc. 
MaltDsb. 51. 
(0) Malmsbury has given us this portrait, p. 50. 
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brother of Aihelstan, as an accomplice in the rebellion. Edwin, 
by himself and his friends, implored the confidence of the king, 
and denied the charge by his oath. But Athelstan ordered Edwin, 
with one attendant, to be put to sea in a shattered boat without 
oars. For some time the prince continued in sight of land, but 
the winds at last rose, and he was carried over the ocean out of 
hope. In despair he sprung upon the waves, and was their im- 
mediate victim. His body was brought to shore between Dover 
and Whitsand. For seven years, Athelstan moiurned his death 
with a penitence (1) which proved that he gained nothing by the 
crime, but self-reproach and infelicity — the most usual consequence 
of guilt ! 

(1) Malnub. 48. 53. 251.; Sim. Dun. 134. 154.; Hoveden, 422.; Hunt. 354.; 
Matt. West. 362.; and Bromton, 830. 



APPENDIX 

TO 

THE REIGN OF ATHELSTAN, 

BOOK YI. CHAP. U. 

As the authentic history of Bretagne is almost unknown, it may be 
gratifying to the curious reader, if I add some particulars concerning it, 
which I collected with some labour and research, and printed in my first 
edition, but afterwards expunged as an episode. As they may save future 
students some trouble, I will reprint them here. 

Sketch of the ancient History of Bretagne, and Athelstan's Reception 

of its Chiefs. 

Bretagne. ^^® ®^®"^ ^^*^^ Connects the reign of Athelstan with the 

history of Bretagne was the appearance in England of the 
descendants of the expatriated Britons, who had retreated from the Saxon 
conquest into Armorica, now flying from the Northmen's swords to seek an 
asylum, and a country, from the descendants of their most hated foes the 
Anglo-Saxons, who had driven their ancestors from their native soil. 

This incident may be allowed to interest us so far with the history of 
these emigrants, as to admit an episode to be devoted to their memory. 
It is the more necessary, because the first British colonists of Armorica 
have hitherto been almost excluded from European history. Wherever 
they have at all appeared, fable has wrapped the narration with her 
clouds (i), and conceals or disfigures that mild illumination with which 

(1) See the Hisloire de BreUgne par Berlrand d'Argcnlrc, I6I8. He begins with tlie 
fabulous Gonan, the ally of Maximus. He mentions seriously about Hercules falling in 
love with Cellina, daughter of Brilannus, a king of Gaol, and that their issue was Celles, 
the father of the Celtic nation, p. 4. He asserts it to be true history that the inhabtUnts 
of Britain came from Armorica ! p. 19. ^^ 
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their forgotten tombs ought in justice to be accompanted. The Armorican 
exiles were the countrymen of Arthur ; they were of the race of the Abo- 
rigines of the island, and they lost their country, because they spumed a 
foreign yoke. Though powerful and ambitious governments snrroonded 
and oppressed them^ they preserved themselves a distinct nation under 
their own chieftains till the close of the fifteenth century. Such actions 
deserve a recording memorial in the temples of history. Their more re- 
cent transactions have been interwoven with our annals. It is their earliest 
fortunes that will here be traced (1). 

The provinces of Gaul on the sea-coast, between the Seine Amortea 
and the Loire, were called Armorica by the Celtic natives, in 
the days of Caesar (2). He enumerates seven states which were included in 
that name, of which the modern Quimper, Rennes, and Vannes are part (5). 
Excepting the single incident of the conquest of the Venetian territory 
by the people of Vannes, 164, U. C, they are not mentioned in existing 
history before the expeditions of the conqueror of Gaul (4). 

Of the Armorican districts, Vannes was at that period the most distin- 
guished. It excelled the others in the science and use of navigation. It 
possessed many ships, by which it carried on an intercourse with Britain, 
a region then as unknown to Rome as Otaheite was to England in the 
reign of George the First. The few ports which on this coast afforded a 
shelter from an impetuous sea were in the command of the people of 
Vannes, and their importance enabled them to exact a tribute from all who 
frequented the adjoining ocean (5). 

The inhabitants of Vannes detained two Roman envoys, and excited a 
confederacy of their neighbours against Caesar. The issue was disastrous 
to the defenders of their country. Part was destroyed ; the rest sub- 
mitted : the conqueror, unpitying, ordered their senate and the inhabi- 
tants to be rigorously punished (6). The natives of Britain aided them 
in their struggle (7); and this assistance, and some similar act of friend- 
ship, became the pretext for Caesar's aggression upon our island (8). 

The subsequent revolts of Armorica were easily suppressed by Caesar, 
and it withstood the Romans no more. Augustus, in his distribution of 
the provinces of Gaul, comprehended Armorica under the Lyonnoise. 
Adrian divided this region into two districts, and put Armorica into the 

(i) Though the ancient Britons have appeared litUe in history, one work of consider- 
able merit has been devoted to their nation, which alludes to their early state, with more 
judgment and knowledge than 1 have elsewhere seen. I mean, Lobineau's Histoire de 
Bretagne, 2 vols. fol. He states the great researches which the literary patronage of a 
bishop of Quimper caused to be made through Bretagne, for ancient documents of its 
history. The valuable work of Lobineau was one of the consequences. Vertot's book is 
rather the performance of a political controversialist than of an impartial historian. 

(2) L. 7. c. 69. He mentions ihem again, 1. 5. c. 44., and Hirlius, his continuator, in 
1. 8. c. 25. Cellarius places the Armorican tract inter Ligerim et Sequanam. Vid. Geog. 
ant. V. i. p. 125. 

(3^ See Caesar's names, I. T. c. 69. Pliny, \. 4. c. 3i. is alone in extending Armorica to 
the Pyrenees. He and Rulilius, 1. I. v. 2i3. and Sidonius Paneg. Avit. v. 369, spell the 
word Aremorica. This exactly suits the meaning of the original British, ar y mor uch,on 
the sea-clilfs. 

(4) Lobineau, Hist. v. i. p. 2. 

(5) Caesar, I. 3. c. 8. 

(6) Caesar, I. 3. c. 16. His reason for the severity was, that the barbarians might in 
future respect the jus legatorum. 

(7) L. 3. c. 9. Auxilia ex Britannia— accersunt. 

(8) L. 4. c. 18, 
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second. Thts second province experienced another .Subdivision, of which 
Tour$ i^as the capital ; and the commander of Tours superintended Bre- 
tagne a^well as other districts (1). 

Armorica remained in subjection to the Romans until its revolt and 
temporary independence in 410 (2), when Britain also seceded from the 
empire ; but this freedom was of short duration. Rutiiius, in his poetical 
itinerary, in the year 416, informs us that Exuperantius was teaching the 
Armoricans to love the returning wanderer, peace (5) ; that he had restored 
the laws, and brought back Uberty— expressions which imply that they 
had re-admitted the Roman government. About the year 435, they aided 
the revolt of Sibation, and the faction of the Bagaude. We find that 
JEtius, offended at what the author who has preserved (he incident calls 
the insolence of the proud region, had commissioned Eocharich, the fe- 
rocious king of the Almanni, to attack them for their rebellion. The in- 
terposition of St. Germain appeased the storm (4). Three or four years 
afterwards they revolted again, and Eocharich then fulfilled his mission 
with all the cruelty of barbarian avarice (5). The same author describes 
the Armoricans as an excitable and undisciplined people ; and another, 
after marking their locality as confined between two rivers, characterises 
them as fierce, stem, light, petulant, rebellious, and inconstant ; per- 
petually inconsistent, from their love of novelty ; prodigal of words, but 
sparing of deeds (6) . 

In 452, they assisted in the defeat of Attila. In 477 we read of this 
province being again subdued by Littorius, who led his forces against the 
Visigoths (7). From all these circumstances, though we cannot accredit 
the system of Du Bos, who erects an unshaken republic in Armorica, from 
the period of its revolt to the successes of Clovis (^), yet we may perceive 
that its subjection to Rome was not constant, nor were its liberties de- 
stroyed with impunity. 

About the year 500, the Armoricans were fighting for the empire against 
the Francs. This rising nation was then conducted by Clovis, the founder 
of the French monarchy, who reproached the Armoricans for deserting 
the liberty of their ancestors. They maintained their struggle with suc- 
cessful bravery against the Salian king, who at last proposed to HMm an 
alliance and a connubial connection. On the conversion of Clovis, the 
proposed incorporation took place (9). 

These sketches of history relate to the Armorican Celtse. In the com- 
mencement of the sixth century they received a new colony of British 
Celtae : and it is this event which gives us peculiar interest in the history 
of the fortunes of Armorica. 

(1) Lobineau, p. 2. 

(2) See ihe first volume of this history, p. 108, 109.; and Zosimus, I. 6. p. 376. 

(3) His expression is, postliminium pads, v. 213. 
.(4) Lobineau, p. 3. 

(5) Constaniius, vita S. Germani, cited by Mascou in his history, v. i. p. 476. This au- 
Uior \\rote in 488, 3 Gibbon, 274. 

(6) Erricus Mon. Vit. Germ. 1. 5. cited by Gibbon, p. 274. 

(7) I Mascou, 477. 

(8) Du Bos, 1. p. 224. Montesquieu, in attacking Du Bos's opinion that the Francs did 
not hold Gaul by right of conquest but by invitation, takes occasion to intimate a disbe- 
lief that the Armoricans, during all Uiis period, formed a particular republic. Espritdes 
Lois, 1. 30. c. 24. 

(9) Procopius de bell. Got. 1. 1. c. 12. The consent, almost unanimous, of the learned 

has approved of the substitMlion of A/)^op(/;^oi fur ApCo^uxoi in the passage of Procopius. 
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That Armorica, and the opposite district of Britain, had very anciently 
a friendly intercourse, is declared by Caesar, and this may have continued 
during their Roman subjection. 

The actual emigration of Britons has been dated from the year 388, 
when Conan Meriadoc and his followers are reported to have left Bri- 
tain with Maximus (1). But this fable must be rejected from true history. 
It has been discarded by the best historian of Bretagiie, whose reasons are 
decisive (2). 

While the Anglo-Saxons were prevailing in Britain, several assemblages 
of the natives quitted their paternal soil, and established themselves in Ar- 
morica (3). Their new settlements were in general named Llydaw (i) ; 
but each particular district received its appellation from the insular prin- 
cipality or residence of the general of the colony. 

The few cities which, in the authors of this period, are mentioned oti 
this coast, warrant the belief, that a large part of Llydaw was unin- 
habited (5). This supposition accounts for the selection of the spot, and 
for the ease with which the Britons effected their establishments. 

The regions which the Britons colonized were literally Llydaw, or on 
the sea-shore. Dol, St. Malo, St. Brieux, Treguier, St. Pol de Leon, Brest, 
Quimper, and Vannes, which now appear along the peninsula of Bretagne, 
mark the districts on which the Britons first disembarked. As their popu- 
lation and power increased, they stretched into the interior of the country 
to Rennes, and southward to Nantz (6). It is not known with what degree 
of violence they effected their occupation of the country. 

(1) There is a curious tradilional account of Meriadoc in an old Latin parchment MS. 
in the British Museum, Faustina, B. 6. It is intituled, ^^ Vila Meriadoci Regis Cambris.'' 
This lire is in direct contradiction to the JefTry Chronology or Conan's accompanying 
Maximus. According to this MS. Meriadoc was the son of Caradoc, a king in Wales, 
whose seat was penes nivalem montem qui Kambrlce Snaudone resonat. Caradoc was 
assassinated by his brother. Meriadoc and liis sister were sent away to the wood AtglUd 
to be killed. The king's huntsman found them alive, and brought them up secreUy. 
Urien, the northern king, travelling with Kaius, one of Arthur's household, saw the chil- 
dren. They were afterwards brought up with Arthur and Urien. Arthur punishes the 
assassination of Caradoc. The MS. ends with an account of Meriadoc's expedition to the 
continieni. I mention these particulars, merely to remark, that this MS., which is full of 
fables, yet places Meriadoc not in the fourth, but in the sixth century, his true era; 
for it makes him a boy when Arthur and Urien were men. , 

(2) Lobineau declines the insertion of it because it is incompatible with the real expe- 
dition of Maximus, which disembarked at the mouth of the Rhine, and not in Armorica ; 
with the slate of Gaul and Armorica, under Theodosius and his cliildren, after the defeat 
of Maximus and Eugcnius; with the Notitia of the empire, which places Roman garrisons 
not only in Rennes, and Vannes, but even about Brest; with the Armorican revolt in406y 
and the punishment inflicted by ^Etius in 436, and 439 ; with the aid given by the Armo- 
ricans against Allila in 452; with the government of this district given to Exuperantius, 
before 4i9; with what Gildas and Bede slate of the true passage of the Britons; and wUh 
the existence of Judichael, king of the Brilons in 630, and of all his ancestors up to Ru- 
val ; whose lives are authenticated by all the French authors of the seventh century, and 
by every thing Ihat can be collected from the British legends. 

(3) I have mcnlioncd the authorities for adopting the year 513, as the year when the 
Britons arrived in Armorica, in the first volume. 1 cannot assent to Lobineau's date in 
458. It is much too early. 

(4) Llydaw implying, as it is said, the sea-coast, is little else than a synonyme to Ar- 
morica. The author of the life of Gildas says, ^' In Armoricam quondam Gallia,' regionem 
tunc autem a Britaimis a quibus possidebatur Letavia dicebatur.'' Bouquet. 3. 449. The 
MS. Vita Cadoci says, "Provincia quondam Armorica, deinde Littau, nunc Britannia mi- 
nor vocatur." Cotton Library, Vesp. A. 14. p. 82. 

(5) Lobineau, p. G. 

(C) Lobinsau, p. i. and 7. ; and Adelmus Benedictus, in the Corp. Franc. Hist. p. 891. 
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As soon as t!ie first colonies had settled, new adventurers were in- 
cessantly arriving. The names of Devonshire and Cornwall, which some 
of the emigrants imposed on the districts they seized, are evidences 
that a large portion of the colonists were from these counties in Britain (1). 

The leader placed at the head of the earliest emigrants is Ruval, who 
settled himself in all the north part of the province, from Leon to Dol (2). 
In the time of Gildas, we also find Conomer, a British king, in the upper 
regions of Bretagne (5) ; and Weroc, who governed at Vannes (4). When 
Gildas followed his countrymen to Llydaw, he passed a solitary life in the 
island of Houath. Grallon, a British prince, is then mentioned, who built 
a monastery for Gildas (5). 

The pestilence denominated the yellow plague, from the colour of its 
victims (6), raged in the British island at the era of the Anglo-Saxon suc- 
cesses, and accelerated the Armorican emigrations (7). The British chief- 
tains were the most conspicuous among the crowding exiles. Fracanus, 
of noble descent, the cousin of Cato, a British king, went at this period 
with his family to Armorica (8), the region where safety and tranquillity 
seemed then to reside (9). He found unoccupied a tract surrounded with 
wood and bushes, which had been fertilised by an inundation of the ad- 
joining river. In this spot he fixed his habitation (10). 

Grallon is mentioned with the epithet of the Great (11). He governed 
in that part of Bretagne called Cornwall (12). This was the district near 
Brest (13). Quimper was its metropolis (14). Grallon is also charac- 
terised for his ferocious mind (15). During his government, the city 
of Ys, near Quimper, is said to have fallen a prey to the invading 
waters (16). 

(I) Lobineau, p. 6. (2) Lob. 6, 7. 

(3) Vita Gildae, p. 456. Gregory of Tours calls him Ghonobri, I. 4. c. 20. 

(4) Vita Gild. ib. After 530, Eusebius is mentioned as a king of Vannes, Vita S. Me- 
lanii. Acta Sanct. Boll. Jan. 33i. 

. (5) Acta Sanct. 2. Jan. p. 954. The writers of these lives who lived near the Umes they 
speak of, though no authority for the facts of their legends, yet often preserve some cu- 
rious historical traits. 

(6) Pestis autem ilia flava vocabatur eo quod flavos et exangues universos quos inva- 
sit efficiebat-- saBviente enim in hominibus et jumentis ilia peste. Vita S. Teliavi, Ap. 
Bolland. i Feb. 308. It was to escape this plague that Teliau went to Armorica. 

(7) Tandem ob pestis late grassantis luem atque etiam irrumpentem hostium vim 
coactr incolffi ac precipice quidem nobiles alienas petivere terras. Life of S. Winwaloc, 
and Armorican MS. printed in Boll. Act. Sanct. i Martii, 256. 

(8) This emigration is worth noticing in its particulars, as a probable specimen of many 
others : ^* Vir in prsedicta insula perillustris Fracanus, Gatonis regis Britannici consobri- 
nus — per id tempus quo grassaretur pestis exuit de terra et de cognatione sua cum 
geminis suis natis Guethenoco et Jacobe, cum uxore sua quae Alba dicebatur; conscensa 
itaque rate contendit in Armoricam." Vil. Winwaloc, 256. 

(9) Ubi tunc temporis alta quies vigere putabatur. Ib. 

(10) Fundum ibi quendam sylvis duniisque alte circumseptum reperit qui ex inanda- 
tione fluvii cui nomen Sanguis locuplcs est. Hunc habitare ccepit securus a morbis. Ib. 

(II) Gradlonus appellatus magnus. Vit. Winwal. 259. 

(12) Regem occiduorum Cornubiensium. lb. 259. 

(13) Solum Cornubiense non procul a Brestiensi tractu. Vit. S. David. MS. of Utrecht, 
Ap. Bol. 1 Mart. 139. 

(14) The editors of the Acta Sanctorum (i Feb. 305.) remark that part of Armorica was 
called Cornwallia ; they state (i Mart. 246.) that the bishop of the district is still intituled, 
''Episcopus GornugallisB vulgo de Cornoailie." In Feb. i. 602, they express that some 
call Grallon, *' Regem CornubiiB cujus ditionisimetropolis est Quimper Gorentin." 

(15) So the life of S. Winwal. 254. Gradlon. 

(16) Argentre, Hist. 1 14. He adds, *^ £i encore aujourd'hui les habltans montrent les 
ruines 6t le reste des murailles si bien ciment^es que la mer n'a pu les emporter.'' My 
authority must he responsible for the circumstance. 
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About the same time that Grallon and the other British princes in Armo- 
rica are mentioned, we also hear of Budic, a king in these regions. It is 
indeed obvious, from the tenor of the fragments of history and tradition 
which have come down to us on this subject, that the British settlers in 
Armorica reached it at different periods, and remained at first disparted 
into many petty, but independent sovereignties (1). 

Grallon is mentioned with so many epithets and allusions which imply 
conquests, that it is probable that his contemporaries felt the effects of his 
power (2). 

In the middle of the sixth century, a British king, who had been the 
friend of Arthur, also emigrated to Armorica. This was Caradoc Vreich- 
vras, a prince of great notoriety in the Welsh traditions (3). He had go- 
verned Cornwall under Arthur (4), and he is often mentioned with encom- 
iastic epithets in the Triads (5). He obtained a settlement of dignity among 
the Armorican Britons. 

What scene can appeal so forcibly to our compassionate feelings, as little 
colonies of families driven by the sword of invasive war from their paternal 
homes, and seeking an asylum and subsistence on some foreign shore ? 
Have we not often followed the interesting Eneas and his exiled friends, 
with the warmest glow of heart, with the most ardent hopes of their final 
tranquiUity? Emigrants, like the Britons, who go to colonize a foreign soil,^ 
reach their hew country in misery the most afflicting. They have not only 
tlieir luxuries, but every convenience to create. Long before they can even 
hope to enjoy comfort, they must extort from the uncultured soil the indis- 
pensable aliment of the passing day. The cottage must be built ; the wood 
must be cut down ; the marsh must be drained ; the town must be raised. 
These considerations would lead us to expect an age of peace, tiU happiness 
had produced satiety. What leisure can expatriated penury afford for civil 
feud ? what temptation can it present to ambitious war? Alas ! misery is 
unfriendly both to virtue and to peace. It indurates the heart; it clouds 
the mind ; it engenders cruelty, ferocity, and turbulence : it exiles bene- 
volence ; it cherishes malignity. Man, therefore, has seldom been in any 

(1) It has been asserted by some, that these Bretons were never under independent 
sovereigns, but always subjected to the Prankish kings. The passages of Gregory of 
Tours on this subject are rather contradictory. Yalesius, who considered the question 
maturely, decides, that the Bretons, though often subdued, yet were never subject to the 
Merovingian or Carlovingian families, by any certa imperii confessione. See the note in 
Bouquet's Recueil, v. iii. p. 205. Their governors are called kings oftener than duces at 
first. 1 cannot avoid coinciding with Yalesius. 

(2) The Vita Winwal. says of Grallon, "Qui post devictas gentes inimicas sibi duces 
subduxerat,'' p. 259. So the ancient Breviary of Bretagne styles him Grallonus Britonum 
rex, qui tunc temporis illiusgentis monarchiam tenebat,Boll. i June 84. There is a grant 
of Gradlon to St. Guengalocus, in Lobineau, ii. p. 17., wherein be styles himself, "Ego 
Gradlonus gratia Dei rex Britonum.'' 

(3) In illis diebus Caradauc cognomento Brecbras— ad Letaviam veniens illam cepit 
imperio.Vita Paterni MS. Cott. Lib. Vesp. A. i4.p.79. SotheBreviarium Venclense, "Ca- 
radoco Britannia subjugala ad Letaviam quoque debellandam marc transgresso.'' Boll. 
2 April, p. 381. These lives of saints are certainly among the least eligible documents for 
history ; but on this period of the Breton history we have little else ; and we must admit, 
that however inventive they may be in their miraculous circumstances, they had no mo- 
tive to be intentionally false in such collateral historical hints as are quoted here. 

(4) Trioedd ynys Prydain, vii. Arch. Welsh, ii. p. 3, 

(5) The 23d Triad styles him one of the chadfarchawc, or the knights of battle of Bri- 
tain ; another calls him the pillar of Wales. The I9th Triad mentions bis son Chawrdaf ; 
and the 9th Trioedd y meirch, notices his daughter LIuagor. 
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state of want and pain, bnt his actions and his histot7 hate becmne too 
faithful mirrors of his misfortunes and his depravity. 

The British emigrants soon augmented the evils which accompanied Aeir 
exile by political calamities. Their history is confused by their numerous 
assassinations, wars, and usurpations. Soon after their full establishment, 
we read of Chanao, one of the princely exiles, killing his three brothers, 
and imprisoning Macliau the other. Macliau, being liberated, rdHste^ fiiesy 
conceals himself from his pursuers in a chest within a tomb, tarm monk 
and bishop ; but on Chanao 's death, takes his wife and kingdom (1). 

Wc hear also of crimes like those of Arabian romance attached to the 
character of Conomer, or Conon Mawr, or the Great, another chieftain. As 
soon as his wives became pregnant, the wild tradition transformed into fa- 
ble asserts that he destroyed them (2). His political cruelties, the crimes of 
his ambition, are more probable, because more common. He killed lena, 
the grandson of Ruval, and by submitting himself to the Frankish king, he 
sought safety from the enmity of his countrymen. Judual, the son of lena, 
flew to the court of Childebert to escape the search of murder (3). Conon 
is also stated to have destroyed Canao, his wife and son (4). The Frankish 
sword, in S60, at last released Bretagne from his oppressions (8). 

Soon afterwards Macliau expelled his nephew Thebdoric, who, in return, 
in 577, killed his uncle and cousin. Waroc succeeded to the part of Bre- 
tagne which his father Macliau had held, and Theodoric to the other (6). 
Waroc defeated the Frankish confederacy, and destroyed the Saxons of 
Bayeux (7). Contests then ensued in the efforts of Waroc to possess himself 
of Rennes and Nancz (8). 

In 590, Judual was reigning in Armorican Devonshire, and Waroc in 
Vannes (9). Judual was succeeded by his son Judichael, whose moral and 
religious character impresses us like an apparition of benign beauty in a 
stormy night. At first he retired to a cloister on his father's death, bnt he 
was persuaded to accept the ci own. In his time, about 655, some Bretons 
made incursions on the frontiers of Dagobert ; but Judichael, after receiv- 
ing an embassy of expostulation (10), paid a visit of peace to the Frankish 
court (U). 

The good Judichael, in 656, choosing to secede from the cares and em- 

(1) Gregory of Tours, 1. 4. c. 4. p. 70. Ed. Hanov. 16I3. 

(2) Vita Gilda}, wrilten by Monacho Ruyeiisi about 1008. Boll. 2 Jan. 96i. 

(3) Lobincau, i. p. 9. 

(4) Ibid. p. 10. 

(5) Gregory or Tours, I. 4. c. 20. Gregory names this person sometimes Gonomer, and 
sometimes Conober ; but so he calls Bobolen, 1. 8. c. 32. Beppolen in c. 43. This diversity 
of orthography is inseparable from this period. 

/ (6) Gregory, p. loi. 

(7) When the Saxons invaded Britain, some went towards Armorica, and settled near 
Nantz and Bayeux. They mingled with the ancient inhabitants, and had a common ap- 
pellation with them. Charles the Bald, in his laws, names their language the linguam 
Saxonicam. They were called Saxones Bajocassimi. Bouquet, v. ii. p. 250. and 482.. 

(8) Gregory, 108, 109, no. 199. 224. 

(9) Lobineau, 20. After Conon's death, Judual in tota cum sua sobole regnavii Dom- 
nonia. Yit. Samsoni, by a contemporary in Bouquet, v. iii. p. 433. 

(10) Eligius was the Frankish ambassador, an ecclesiastic of much skill in the gold- 
smith's art, and of much moral merit. See his life. Bouquet, iii. 552. 

(11) Aimonius de Gest. Franc. Bouquet, iii. 132. St. Ouen, the chancellor of France, 
who was present at the interview, has mentioned it in his life of Eloi. lb. The Gronieon 
Britannicum, from the ancient MS. of the church of NanU, dates this peace in 041. See 
it in Lobincau, v. ii. p. 30. 
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ploymcnts of royally, wished lo transfer liis power to his brother Judoc; 
but this prince had imbibed the love of a private life so strongly, that he 
fled to avoid the honours intended for him (1). These unambitious charac- 
ters are so rare, and the want of them sometimes causes such calamity, that 
whenever they appear they ought to be extolled. 

Of JudichaeFs children, we only know that he had two sons; "by 
whom," says Ingomar, ** long after his death, the Breton nation was so ir- 
radiated, that every province and country in their occupation continued to 
be governed by their descendants (2)." 

The kingdom or county of Armorican Cornwall has escaped Amorican 
the notice of the old annalists, who have reached us. We comwaii. 
have a catalogue of its chiefs, written in the twelfth century, but no narra- 
tion accompanies it (5). The ancient romances of the country, indeed, 
abound with matter. The heroic actions of Daniel Dremniz transcend in 
glory the greatest achievements that have amazed us; but fiction has writ- 
ten in the page which history left a blank. We can only assert with truth, 
that Breton Cornwall had always its own counts to the time of Alain Cag- 
nan ; and that in the eleventh century they rose from the possession of an 
inferior province of Bretagne to the government of all the country (4). 

In 755, the Bretons were defeated by Pepin, but not subdued. Under 
Charlemagne there was a Comte des Marches de Bretagne. This Comte was 
the famous Roland, who fell in 778, at the well known battle of Ronceval, 
and whose memory has been consecrated by the genius of romance, and 
the admiration of our forefathers (5). 

We are trespassing with an episode at some length, but we now hasten 
to its close. Charlemagne appointed the count Gui, a potent warrior, to 
watch the frontiers of Bretagne. The endangered people, instead of re- 
pulsing their general enemy, wasted their strength in civil wars, and for 
the first time, all Bretagne was conquered and subjected to France by the 
indefatigable Gui. The troops were joined to the Imperial armies (6); dis- 
daining a long submission they revolted. Vanncs had been for 200 years 
the object of war between the Bretons and the French. It was the key of 
Bretagne, by which the French could enter at their pleasure into the very 
heart of the kingdom. The most violent efforts were therefore made to lake 
and to keep this city. The Bretons mastered it in 809 ; the army of Charle- 
magne retook it in 811. The miseries which this nation suffered at last 

(i) See the Vita Judoci, by an aulhor of the eighth century, in Bouquet, iii. p. 519. 

(2) Lobineau, i. p. 26. 

(3) It may be worth inserting from Lobineau, ii. p. 17. "Catalogue des Comtes de 
Cornouaille lire des Cartulaires de Landevence et Quimper ecrils dans le douzi^me 
sieeie •• " — 

Riwelen Murmarthou Goncar Cherennoe 

Marlhou Budic Mur 

Concar Fragual Findleac 

Gradlon Mur Gradlon pluenevor 

Daniel Dremrud, Alamannis rex Ulfres Alesruda 

fuit Diles Heirguer Ehebre 

Budie et Maxenti duo fratres Budic 

Johan Rheilh Binidic ^ 

Daniel Unva Alan Canhaiart (died 1058) 

Gradlon flam Houel. 

(4) Lobineau, i. p. 27. (5; Lobln. ib, 
(0) Lob. p. 28. Eginhart, i, 
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ended their civil dissensions. In 814, Jamithin was reigning in Britain, 
and afterwards Morvan(l). 

Louis le Debonnaire twice subdued Bretagne(2), and made Nominee its 
lieutenant-governor (5). In S48, Nominoe veas consecrated king of Bre- 
tagne at Dol (4). He baffled three Prankish expeditions of Charles the 
Bald (5). In 851 he died, the most prosperous and powerful prince 
which the Bretons had yet enjoyed (6). At his accession, the history of 
Bretagne breaks out into distinct notice, and flows into a clear and regular 
stream. 

His son Erispoe defeated Charles again; who, in revengeful policy, sup- 
ported Salomon, the heir of Erispoe^s eldest brother, against him. Erispoe 
allowed Salomon to govern subordinately the county of Rennes (7). In 857, 
Salomon, by an atrocious act (he killed his cousin) (8), began a reign of 
ability, but of guilt. 

Salomon, assuming the sovereignty of all Bretagne, conciliated the French 
king, who, for his services against the Northmen, sent him a crown enrich- 
ed with gold and jewels, and also the ornaments of regal dignity (9) ; but 
in 874 he experienced the instability of all power which has been obtained 
by crime. So many minds are depraved by the example, and encouraged 
by the success, that usurpation is generally dethroned by usurpation, till 
it ceases to be enviable. Pasquitan, count of Vannes, and also Gurvaint, the 
count of Rennes, who has obtained by his bravery a ray of fame, because 
all was gloom around him, caballed against Salomon, and destroyed him(lO). 
The revolters then fought for the undivided sovereignty, and both perished 
in 877 (11). 

Alain, brother of Pasquitan, succeeded at Vannes; and Judichail, son of 
Erispoe's daughter, at Rennes. Their civil discx)rd was overawed by a 
Northman invasion. They united for the time; but in 878, Judichail, too 
eager for glory, fought alone with the enemy and perished. Alain, 
with better collected strength, conquered them, with decisive slaugh- 
ter, and was acknowledged the sovereign of all Bretagne (12). He 
reigned till 907 with splendour and tranquillity. He attained the sur- 
name of the Great ; but not great from overpowering intellect, or mighty 
achievements ; not great because he was a giant, but because his 
countrymen were dwarfs. 

We now approach the incident which has connected the history of' Bre- 
tagne with the reign of Athelstan. After Alain's death, one passing cloud 
has shaded the affinity of his successor ; but we find Giirmhailon, called the 

(I) Lob. p. 28. (2) lb. 

(3) Lob. 30. (4) Lob. 47. 

(5) Lob. 40—49. and see Daniel, Hisloire de France, v. ii. p. 42, 43. 46. 

(6) Lob. p. 50. (7) Lob. p. 52. 

(8) Lob. p. 54. 

(9) Lob. 62. Daniel sUles, 66., that the Council of Savoiniers, held 859, mentioned Sa- 
lomon with the periphrasis qui Britannorum tenet regionem, to avoid calling him king. 
The Council of Soissons afterwards styled him merely duke. Father Daniel follows this 
obligatory authority, and gives no higher title to any ruler in Bretagne. 

(10) Lob. 66. Gurvaint, called by Regino, Yurfandus, challenged Hastings. See Regi- 
no's detailed account in 874, p. 43. 

(II) Lob. 67, 68. 

(12) Annales Mctenscs Bouquet, viii. p. 71.: they slate, thatout of 15,000 Northmen, 
with whom Alain fought, 400 only escaped. Le s6jour ordinaire d'Alain le Grand ^toil 
au chdteau de Rieux, pr^ de J^edon. i Lob. 70. 
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monarch of Bretagne (1), living in amity with Rivalt, the count of Vannes, 
and Mathuedoi, the count of Poher (2). 

Mathuedoi had married the daughter of Alain the Great ; The Bretons oy to 
but the throne of Alain was suddenly swept away by the fu- Atheistan. 
rious torrent of the Northmen^ now becoming Normans under Rollo, who 
in the beginning of the tenth century burst upon Bretagne with desolation 
and ruin. No exertion could check its approaches : it overwhelmed the so-* 
vereignty and the people with destruction, and Mathuedoi escaped to Eng- 
land with his family, and was received by Atheistan as already mentioned. 

(1) Some make him son of Alain ; some of Pasquitanus. He was evidently the supe- 
rior prince, because Mathuedoi m^me a recours A lui pour faire confirmer les donations 
qu'il fait aux eglises, Lob. p. 70. The Chronicle of Nantz states, that the sons of Alain 
the Great, minime patris vestigia sequentes, omnino defecti fuerunt. 8 Bouquet, 276. 

(2) There may be some foundation for the remark of Daniel .—"11 semble m^me que 
depuis la mort du due Alain, prince vaillant, il y avoit une espice d'anarchie, et que les 
comtes du pays s'dtoient rendus mattres chacun dans leur canton,'' p. 221. ; but there 
is not foundation for his pertinacity in maintaining the courtly proposition: "Quece 
duch^ etoit toujours tributaire de kt France, et sujet A rhommage/' lb. 



CHAPTER III. 

Edmund the Elder. 

Atheistan having left no children, his brother gdmand the 
Edmund succeeded at the age of eighteen (1). EWer. 

Anlaf, the Northumbrian prince, who had fought ***' 
the battle of Brunanburh against Atheistan, renewed his competi* 
tion with Edmund. The Anglo-Danes of Northumbria encouraged 
his hq[)es ; they invited him from Ireland, and appointed him 
their king (2) . 

Collecting a great armament, he sailed to York, and thence 
marched towards Mercia, to wrest the crown of England from 
the head of Edmund (3). He assaulted Tamworth. Edmund, 
whom the Saxon song styles " the lord of the English — the pro- 
tector of his relations — the author of mighty deeds, " armed on the 
hostility, and marched against Anlaf to the "way of the While 
Wells, and where the broad stream of the Humber flowed (4)." 

(1) Fior. Wig. 350.; Sax. Ghron. 114.; AI. Bev. 110.; Ing. SO. The Sax. Ghroo. 
Tib. B. 4. dales Atheistan s death in OiO. So Tib. B. 1. 

(2) Malmsb. 53. Flor. Wig. 350. The IMS. Saxon Chronicle, Tib. B. 4. has 
Ibis passage, \rhich Is not in the printed one : <* 041, her Northymbra alugon hira 
getreowatha and Anlaf of Yrlande him to cuige gecuron.'* 

(3) Matt. West. 365. 

(4) The first paragraph of the reign of Edmund, in (he Saxon Chronicle, Is 
obviously an extract from a poem : •— 

Her Edmund cyning, 
• , -. Eugla theoden, 

Waga mundbora 
:yv:,-.~. Wyrce geeod© : ., » . . .. 
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Edmund had less abilities or less fortune than Athelstan ; or the 
power of the Anglo-Danes had increased, for Anlaf was victorious 
at Tamworth (1). But the Anglo-Saxon government had been so 
fortified by the wise administration of three able sovereigns, that 
the first successes of Anlaf could not overwhelm it. At Leicester, 
the king surrounded the invader and his friend Wulfstan, the am- 
bitious and turbulent archbishop of York j but they burst at night 
out of the city (-2). A battle ensued, in which the skill and ac- 
tivity of an earl, w hose daughter he had married, gave to Anlaf 
the pahn of victory, after a day of conflict (3). 

lliese defeats inclined Edmund to listen to the negotiation of 
the archbishops of Canterbury and York. A peace was concluded 
between the princely rivals, on terms highly honourable to Anlaf, 
but less creditable to Edmund. To Anlaf was surrendered all 
that part of England which extended north of Watliog-^treet. 
Edmund contented himself with the southern regions. But a con- 
dition, slill more humiliating to the Anglo-Saxons, was added : — 
whoever survived the other was to be the monarch of the whole (4). 
It happened that Anlaf died in the following year ; but he must 
have had great power, or great talents capable of creating power, 
to have established for himself so near a chance of the crown of 
England. 

The death of Anlaf removed a perilous competitor, and Edmund 
availed himself of the casualty to recover the possession of North- 
umbria (5). He also terminated the' dangerous independence of 
the five cities which the Danes had long occupied on the northern 
frontiers of Mercia and East Anglia. These were Derby, Lei- 
cester, Nottingham, Stamford, and Lincoln. The preceding kings 
seem to have suflBored the Danes to retain them ; but ^^ the heir of 

Thy re daed frama . 

Swador feadelh 

HwUan wyllcs geal 

And liumbra ea 

Brada brym stream. P. 114. 

(1) I have seen this fact t^o ^here mentioned bat in the MS. Saxon Ghronidet 
Tiberius, B. 4. '* 043, Her Anlaf abrasc Tamewurthe and mlcel wel gefool on 
aegihsa hand and Iha denan sige ahtoii and micele here huthc mid him awcg laDddoo. 
Thast pas AVuifrun geuumen on thaerc hergunge. Hoveden hints, that he advinced 
lo Tamwrde, and plundered, p. 4aj.; but neither mentions the Danish victory, nor 
the capture of Wulfrun. 

(2) This incident appears only in the MS. Saion Chronicle, Tib. 6. 4. It is 
not in the printed one, nor in Matthew, nor Florence, nor Hoveden, nor Hoo> 
tingdon, nor Malmsbury, nor £!belwcrd, nor Ingulf. The passage In the MS. 
Chronicle is thus : '' Her Eadmund cyning ymbsaH Anlaf cyning and Wulfotan 
arcebiscop on Legraceastre and he hy gewyidod meahte nasre tha hi on niht ot ne 
ffitburston of thxre by rig." 

(3) MaU. West. 365. 

(i) Matt. West. ;iG5. Hoveden, 423., admits the peace, but omits the last con- 
dition. So Mailros, 148., and Sim. Dun. 134. 

(5) Matt. West. 365.; the Saxon Cbron.; Mailros, and others, place AnlaTs death 
at this time. 
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the warriors of Edward (1) '' adopted a new policy. Hq ei^pelled 
the Northmen, and peopled them with Saxons (2). Two fleeting 
kings attempted, but in vain, to be permanent in Northmnbria. 

Edmund extended his conquests to Cumbria, in 946 : 
with the help of the king of South Wales, he ravaged 
Ihe little kingdom ; he cruelly blinded the two sons of Dunmail, 
who reigned there, and gave it to Malcolm of Scotland, on condi- 
tion of defending the north of the island against invaders (3). 

In the height of his prosperity the king was suddenly killed. 
The circumstances of his death, however, vary more than a trans- 
action so simple, and so aflecting, could be thought to occasion. 
At Canterbury, according to some (4) ; at Windechirchc, according 
to another (5) ; at Michelesberith, as named by a third (6) ; at 
Pucklechurch in Gloucestershire, between the Avon and the 
Severn, according to others (7) ; the king was feasting on the day 
of Saint Augustine, which was always commemorated by the 
Anglo-Saxons. A man, one Leof, appeared among the company, 
whom Edmund had six years before banished for pillage. Warmed 
with the liquor which he had been drinking, the king jumped 
from his seat, seized the intruder by the hair, and threw him on 
the ground (8) ; others state, that lieof had quarrelled with the 
king's cup-bearer, and was about to destroy him, when Edmund 
interfered (9) ; another, perhaps more truly, mentions, that amidst 
the bacchanalian jollity, a discord, as generally happens, suddenly 
arose among the guests. In the midst of their fury, the king rose 
from table to appease, perhaps to share in the tumult, when the 

(1) So the Saxon Chronicle styles him in a passage, which seems to be a part of 
an Anglo-Saxon song. 

Wiggendra hleoafert Edwardes. Sax. Chron. 114. 

(2) Huntingdon, p. 355. 

(3) Matt. West. 360. The condition in the Saxon Chronicle, which dates the 
event in 045, is, that Malcolm should be his mid wyrhla both on sea and tasd, 
p. 115. The Welsh Chronicle places it in Oii : '^Ac j dilfeithwyt Strat-dat y gan 
7 Saesson.*' '< Strat^lnt was ravaged by the Saxons." MS. Gleop. b. v. The 
MS. Cleop. states the death of Edwal and Elissed against the Saxons. 

(4) Thorn. Ch. p. 1779.; Bromton, 858.; Hist. Rames. 380. So the Welsh MS. 
*' 045, yd oed Edmund Vrenhin yn kynnal gwled yn manachtoe Seint Austyn 
yngkeint." Cleop. b. v. 

(5) Maliros, 148. (6) Matt. West. 366. 

(7) Malmsb. 54. Al. Bev. 111. Hoveden, 423. Ing. SO. 

(8) Malmsb. 54. So the Welsh Chronicle : '* Ac val ydoed yn bwrw golwc ar 
hyt y neuad er a welei Lleidyr a rydaroed y dehol or ynys kynno hyony ar breobin 
a gy nodes y vyny ac a doeth hyt yn lie ydoed y lleidyr ac ymavael ac ef ger wallt 
y ben ay dynnv dros y bwrt." "And, as be was casting bis eye along the bail, be 
saw a robber, who had been given over to banishment from the island before. 
The king arose immediately, and went to the place where the robber was, and laid 
hold of him by the hair of his head to draw him over the table" MS. Cleop. b. v. 

(0) Fior. Wig. 35i>.. Hoveden, 423. It is said by Alur. Bev. 111. that the king 
wished to save his Dapifer from the hands of his enemies. Matt. West, narrates, 
that the king, seeing Leof, nodded to his cup-bearer to turn him out. Leof resist- 
ing, Edmund rushed in anger upoa bim, p* 366. 
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exiled robber stabbed him with a dagger which he had secreted (1). 
It is, however, singular, that, on an incident so palpable and so 
impressive, such a contrariety of rumours became popular, that 
Malmsbury states, that his death opened the door for fable aU 
over England (2) ; and Wallingford was so perplexed as to aver, 
that it was to his day uncertain who was the murderer, or what 
was the cause (3). Instances like these, which often occur in 
the history of man, prove the truth of the observation of our in- 
telligent moralist, that '' the usual character of human testimony 
is substantial truth under circumstantial variety (4). '' 



CHAPTER IV. 

The Reign of Edred. 

Edred. . Edred, who succeeded Edmund, was the third son 
^- of Edward, who had reigned after his father, Alfred. 
As the preceding king,the elder brother of Edred, was but eighteen 
years of age when he acceded, Edred must have been less than 
twenty-three at his elevation. His reign was short. Disease 
produced to him that crisis which the arm of violence had oc- 
casioned to his predecessor. 

The most remarkable circumstance of Edred's short reign was, 
the complete incorporation of Northumbria. It had been often 
conquered before. Its independence was now entirely anni- 
hilated. 

It has been mentioned, that Athelstan gave the Northumbrian 
crown to Eric, the son of Harald of Norway, who had been ex- 
pelled his paternal inheritance, for his fratricides and cruelty. 
But peaceful dignity can have no charms except for the cultivated 
mind, the sensualist, or the timid. It is only a scene of apathy 
to those who have been accustomed to the violent agitations of 
barbarian life ; whose noblest hope has been an ample plunder ; 
whose most pleasurable excitations have arisen from the exertion 

(1) Hist. Raines. 380. 

{%) Quo Yulnere exanimatus fabols januam in omnem Angliam de interita suo 
patefecU, p. 54. 

(3) Sed qua ratione vel a qno occisus fait usque ad prsesens incertum habetor. 
Ghron. p. bit. The MS. Saxon Chronicle has a passage on Edmnnd^s death, not 
ki the printed one, agreeing in the fact as stated by the authors quoted hi note 7. 
p. 143. '* Tha w»s wide cuth hu he his dagas geendode tha Liofa tune ebtang ct 
Pulcan cyrcan." Tib. b. iv. Torfseus makes a Jatmund liing of England to haTe 
been killed by one Owar-Oddi, in the third century. Hist. Norw. I. ?i. p. 7S. 
It may be a traditional misplacement of this incident. 

(4) Paley s View of the Evidences of Christianity, vol. ii. p. 889. 5th ed. Sva; 
a work which displays a highly-accomplished and candid mind in the full exertkn 
of its enlightened energies. 
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and (he triumphs of war. Eric therefore still loved the activity 
of depredation. The numerous friends with kindred feeUngs, who 
crowded to him from Norway, displeased or disappointed with 
the government of Haco, cherished his turbulent feelings ; and to 
feed, to employ, or to emulate them, he amused his summer 
months by pirating on Scotland, the Hebrides, Ireland, and 
Wales (1). In the reign of Edmund, perceiving that this king or 
his unquiet subjects desired a new regent, he hastened to his bo- 
loved ocean and its plunder. From the Orkneys he collected some 
companions. In the Hebrides he found many vikingr and sea- 
kings (2), who joined their forces to aid his fortunes. He led 
them first to Ireland j thence to Wales ; and, at last, reaching Eng- 
land, he plundered extensively. The Northumbrians again re- 
ceived him as their king (3), and Eric became formidable to the 
Anglo-Saxons. 

It had happened that before this event this people had sworn 
fidelity to Edred at Tad wine's Cliffe (4). Provoked by this re- 
bellion, Edred assembled an army, and spread devastation over 
Northumbria. As he returned, the Northmen warily followed 
him from York, and at Casterford surprised and destroyed his rear 
guard. Enraged at the disaster, the king stopped his retreat, and 
again sought Northumbria with augmented fury. Terrified at 
his power and its effects, the people threw off Eric, and appeased 
Edred with great pecuniary sacrifices (5). 

But Eric was not to be discarded with impunity. He collected 
his forces, and gate battle to the revolters. Snorre mentions 
Olafe as the friend of Edred (6). Simeon of Durham omits him, 
but notices his son Maccus (7). The Icelander states the battle to 
have lasted the whole day, and that Eric and five other kings, 
among whom he names Gothorm, and his sons Ivar and Harekr, 
probably sea-kings, perished ; Rognvalldr and others also fell (8). 
Our chronicler, Matthew, admits such a catastrophe, but states 
that Osulf betrayed Eric, and that Maccus fraudulently killed him 
in a desert (9). 

(1) Snorre, Saga Hakonar Goda, c. iv. p. 1S8. (2) Snorre, ibid. 

(3) Flor. Wig. 352. He calls him Ircus. Saxon Chronicle says, Yric, the son 
of Harold , p. 115. So Wallingford, 541 . The Chronicle of Mailros also calb h'm 
Eyrie the son pf Harold, p. 148. Ingulf names him Hircius, p. 30. Simeon calls 
him Eiric, a Dane, 134. Matt. West, has Elric, p. 368. 

(4) Hoveden, 423. Flor. 352. The printed chronicle has nothing of this. The 
MS. Chronicle, Tib. b. iv., states it. 

(5) Flor. Wig. 352, 353. Hoveden, 423. The MS. Saxon Chronicle, Tib. 
b. iv., supplies on this incident the silence of the one printed, by a long passage, of 
livhich the paragraphs in Florence and Hoveden seem to be a translation. In the 
MS. Tib. b. 1. there is a blank from 946 to 956. 

(6) Hakonar Saga, p. 129. (7) Simeon, 204. 

(8) Snorre, 129. He errs in placing the catastrophe under Edmund. 

(9) Matt. West. 369. Sim. 204. Matthew says, '' that with Eric fell his son 
Henricus, and his brother Reginaldus. He perhaps means the Harekr and 

II. 10 
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Edred Improved the moment by exerting all the power of con- 
quest. He earned away in bonds the proudest nobles of the 
country, and overspread it with devastation (1); he imprisoned 
Wulfslan, .the turbulent archbishop (2) ; he annexed Northumbria 
inseparably to his dominions ; and to govern it the more easily, he 
partitioned it into baronies and counties, over which he placed 
officers of his own appointment (3). Osulf, whose treachery had 
produced the destruction of Eri(^, was the first earl ; to whom in 
another reign Oslac was added (4). 

In 955, Edred died j but not worn out by old age, as 
some have dreamt (5). One (expression has descended 
to us concerning him, debilis pedibus^ weak in the feet (6). We 
also learn from the writing of an author, almost, if not quite, his 
contemporary, that his indisposition, rather an offensive one, lasted 
all his reign ^ and, by a gradual wasting, produced his death (7). 



CHAPTER V. 

The Reign of Edwin. 

Edwin (8), who has been usually called Edwy, the eldest son 

Rognvalldr of Snorre. Our writers mention no battle ; b^t this additional incident 
Is tiighly credible. MaHros calls Eric the last Icing of Northumbria, 148. 

(1) Ingulf, 41. He adds a strong picture of Edred s invasion :—" EraiaqjDe Iota 
terra et in cineres redacta ita ut mullia milliarlis iongo tempore seqaeoU soJiUido 
flerel." 

Ct) Flor. 353. Mall. ^Vest. 369. The MS. Chronicle, Tib. b. iv.. Is Ukd Ute 
pusage in Florence. 

(3) Wallingford, 541. 

(4) Mailros^ 148. Sim. Dun. 204. 

(5) It is curious to read in Wallingford, p. 542., that old age greatij vend 
Edred, and that mUltls ihcommodis qus senes solent circum venire iad eilremi de- 
duxit. Among these evils of senility, he particularises the loss of teeth, debiRly, 
and the frequent coSgh, familiaris senibus. Yet this old man could not have been 
much above thirty ; for he was under twenty-three at his accession, and he reigned 
nine years. The chronicler mistook the consequences of disease, for the natural 
effects of old age. 

(0) It is Hermannns who has left us this trait. His MS. is in the Cotton Li- 
brary, Tib. b. ii. 

(7) Vita DnnstanI, p. 75. MS. Cotton Library, Cleopatra, b. xili. 

(8) He is commonly called Edwy ; but the old authorities are nnmerom, which 
express his liame to have been Edwin. Of Chroniclers that have l>een printed, be 
is styled Edwin — ^by Ingulf, p. 41.; by Alured of Beverley, p. Hi.; 1^ Shneon 
Dunclm, p. 135.; by Wallingford, 541.; by Elhelridus Kievailensis, 350.; by 
Knighton, 2312.; by Hovcden, 425.: by Bromton, 863.; by Maimsbury, 201.; by 
the Hist. Ramesiensis, 380.; by Thorn. 2243.; by Higden, 203.; by Radalf de Di- 
ceto, 455.; by Ann. Wav. and by the authors in Lcland*-8 Collectanea, tol. i. 
p. 241. 260. 304. and vol. iil. p. 309. Rudborne says, Edwyi, sive Edwiol, p. 217. 
The nnpablished MSS; in the Cotton Library, that 1 have seen, which 
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of Edmund the Elder, succeeded his uncle Edred, at the ag6 of 
sixteen (1). 

It was his misfortune to live in one of those periods, which hav€^ 
frequently occurred in the history of mankind, when new opinions 
and new- systems are introduced into society, which essentially 
counteract the subsisting establishments. The ardour of the dis- 
cussions, and the opposition of interests and prejudices, inflame the 
mind and passions of the country; cruelty and persecution, hatred 
and revenge, usually accompany the conflict, and both the advocates 
for the revolution and its opponents become alike fanatical, fero- 
cious, unjust, and implacable. 

In the tenth century, a new religious discipline was The Benedictine 
spreading in Europe, which occasioned the misfortunes *''^'***'- 
in the reign of Edwin. This was the Benedictine order of Monks — 
an order which, in the course of time, became celebrated in Europe 
beyond every other (2). 

It is a fact perpetually pressed upon the notice of the historian, 
that individuals often appear who seem to act at random, yet whose 
notions are destined to aflect ages and nations. One of these was 
Benedict, an Italian, born 480 (3), whose peculiar associations of 

Edwin, are also numerous. The Chronicles in Oom. A. xii. p. 62 ; Dona. A. 3.; 
Peter dc Iclihani, p. 2i.; Yesp. E. iv. p. 110.; Faustini, A. viii. p. 77. and b. Tk. 
p. 66.; Thomas de EIndham; Claudius, E. iv. p. 5i.; Nero, A. vi. p. 9.: Yesp. 

b. xi. p. 1. and 73.; Cleop. b. xlii. p. 130 ; Yesp. A. xvi. p. 13.; and Job. 
Oxenedes, Nero, D. ii. p. 215.; the Historioia GaUice, in Calig. A. ill. p. 19.; 
also, the MS. in the King's Library, 13. D. 1.; so the Welsh Chron. CIcop. b. v. 
Baronius also calls him Edwini. But the Saxon Chronicle, 115.; Elhelwerd, 849.; 
the WiKon Chartalary, and a coin ^see it in Cough's Camden, cxv.) have Eadwig. 
Matt. West, printed, has Edwins. A MS. of part of his book, erroneously entitled 
Godefrid of Maimsbury, has Edwinas. Yesp. D. iv. p< 96. Edwin and Edwig 
have the same meaning- * 'prosperous id battle." His charter in Hist. Abb. Claud. 

c. 9. is signed Edwi, others Eadwi. On the whole, it appears to me that Edwy, 
Edwin, and Edwig are the same flame ; but as Edwy li apparently a familiar 
abbreviation, it cannot be entitled to a place in history any more than Wilfy or 
Harry : I have therefore inserted Edwin, which has most nuthorHies in its 
fiivour. 

(1) For Edwin to have been sixteen at his accession, his father must have 
married at fifteen, because Edmund was eighteen in 9il. This seems almost too 
early to be true ; and yet there is no alternative, for Edwin, at his coronation, ap- 
pears to us also as married. It shows us, indeed, how early the Anglo-Saxons 
sometimes united — Edmund at fifteen; his son Edwin t^i sixteen. If there be an 
error any where, it must be in Edmund's age at his accession, for that makes 
him and Edred to have t»een born in the two last years of their father's reign ; yet 
Edmund's age is attested by Ingulf, Flor. A I. Bev. already quoted, and also by 
the Sax. Chron. lU ; Sim. Dun. 155.; Malmsb. 53.; and others. Eadgiva, the 
mother of Edwin and Edgar, left a will, which yet eiists : in this she mentions 
Edwin^ and she calls him a child. See i( in the appendix to Lye's Saxon Dic- 
tionary. 

(2) It is not, however, safe to adopt implicitly the statement of Trithemius, 
p. 238., (hoagh Baronius follows it. This enumerates eighteen popes, above 200 
cardinals. 1600 archbishops, about 4000 bishops, 15,700 abbots, and 15,600 saints, 
to have been of the order before his lime^ who was born 1462. 

(3) DupiD, vol. ii. p. 45., siith century. Fab. Bib. Med. 1. p. 533. 
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thoughl induced him to descend into a deep cavern in a desert, and 
to reside there for several years, known only to a friend, who let 
down his provisions. His singularities attracted notice, and, heing 
connected with a piety that seems to have been genuine, though 
enthusiastic, at last produced veneration. His admiring spectators 
were so numerous, that he w as enabled to found many monasteries 
near him. He afterwards went to Mount Gassin, in the kingdom 
of Naples, destroyed some temples of idolatry which he found 
there, erected a monastery, and laid down a new series of rules for 
its governance (1). 

Benedict died about 543 (2). Soon afterwards the Lombards 
destroyed his monastery at Mount Gassin. The monks fled to pope 
* iPelagius, who, by giving them an asylum, kept alive an institution 
destined to overspread the West. 

The memory of Benedict was preserved, and peculiarly honoured 
by the famous pope Gregory, who admired his regulations, and 
devoted one book of dialogues to record his supposed miracles (3). 
By the influence of the third Gregory, who died 742, the monastery 
at Mount Gassin was rebuilt, and this new construction first began 
the establishment of its fame. Zachary, the following pope, sent 
them the MS. rule of Benedict, and gave them, as a mark of his 
favour, the important arid attractive privilege of being under no 
bishop, and no jurisdiction but that of the pope (4). 

The Benedictine rule began now to diffuse itself beyond Italy. 
Boniface, the Anglo-Saxon missionary to Germany, built a Bene- 
dictine monastery in Fulda, which the pope sanctioned, and which 
Pepin exempted from aU ecclesiastical jurisdiction, but the papal (5). 
Boniface describes his monks as men of strict abstinence, who lued 
neither flesh, wine, nor strong drink, nor servants, but who were 
contented with the produce of their own labour (6). He interested 
Garloman so much in his favour, that in his reign the dergy of 
Gaul were urged to patronise it (7). 

The order increased, though slowly, till the beginning of the 
tenth century. Berno, preferring it to other monastic rales, in- 
troduced it at Glugny in 910. One of his pupils was Odo, whosuc- 
ceeded him, and who seconded his partiality to this order, added 

(1) The rule is in tlie BIbliotheca Magna Patrum, vol. xv. p. 690. There are 
also some Anglo-Saxon translations of it in the Cotton Library -, and one exposition 
of it by Dunstan, with his picture. Bib. Reg. 10. A. 13. 

(8) Fabricius mentions that others talk of 542, and 547. 

(3) Gregory's Dial. lib. ii. Gregory characterises his rule as discretioiie pre- 
cipuam, sermone luculentam. Dial. p. 275. 

(4) See Marsham's npo^(/\iGv«t, prefixed to Dogdales Monasticon, Yd. 1. 

(5) See the letters of Boniface and Zachary, 16. Mag. Bib. Pat. 115. and of 
Pepin, p. 121. Our coimtryman describes the place thus:— ''Est prateret kxitf 
sylvaticus in eremo vaslissinue solitudinis.*' Ibid. 115. 

(6) Bonif. ibid. 

(7) See the two councib held in 743, in Bib. Mag. Pat. p. 84, 85. 
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something to its regulations, and endeavoured to Introduce It at 
Fleury, whither the body of Benedict had been transported from 
Cassin (1). 

Fleury having been plundered by the Normans, the monks who . 
returned to it were living irregularly when Odo began his attempt. 
They opposed him at first even with weapons. His eloquence or 
sagacity so changed their feelings, that before his death, in 944, it 
was so firmly established at Fleury, that this place became the chief 
seminary from which it was difTused through the West. 

Its success as an instrument of discipline ; the sanctified celebrity 
of its author ; the necessity of some reformation among the monks 
and clergy, and the novelty of this, gave it a sudden and extendiul^. 
popularity. Fleury became famous for its superior discipline and 
virtues, and its monks were sent for to other places, to reform and 
to regulate them. Thus it perpetually happens in human life, that 
new plans become popular, and spread far beyond their intrinsic 
merit, because they happen to soothe some momentary feeling, 
promote some meditated interest, or supply an existihg deficiency. 
In the present case, it seems, that the Benedictine discipline, how- 
ever objectionable it may appear to us, was the best form of mo- 
nastic life which had then been conceived ; and was therefore 
wisely adopted by those who valued monastic institutions. Hence 
the spirit of improvement at the same time passed also into Flan- 
ders, and eigh teen monasteries there were reformed by the exertions 
of abbot Gerard. 

The monastery of Fleury was eagerly encouraging the rule, 
when Odo, an ecclesiastic in England, was offered the see of Can- 
terbury. He was the son of one of those ferocious Northmen who 
had hifested England under Ingwar and Ubbo (2). He had been 
himself a soldier in the first part of life, in the reign of Edward (3), 
and he quitted the military profession to assume the ecclesiastic. 
He attended Athelstan in the battle of Brunanburh ; and, as other 
bishops often combated at that time, and as it is confessed that he 
knew immediately of the king's sword breaking in the conflict, and 
supplied the loss, it is probable that he partook of the fray (4) , though 
his encomiasts talk only of his prayers. These circumstances may 
be worth noticing, as they explain that stern severity of temper 
which was so unhappily exerted against Edwin and Elgiva. He 
was raised through other gradations to the primacy of England. 

When Odo was offered the see of Canterbury, he was unwilling 

(V, Marsham ubi sup. There is a MS. of one of Odo*8 works. Bib. Reg. 6. 
D. 5. 

(2) Malmsb. 200. Osberne, 2 Ang. Sax. p. 78. 

(3) Malmsb. 200. Mall. West. 359. 

(i) Though councils and kings expressly forbad ecclesiastics to mix in battle* (see 
pope Zachary's letter to the bishops, 10 Mag. Bibt Pat. p. 110— 116. and Boniface, 
IbW. p. toe.) yet It WW very freqi^enl at tfrii tlRje, <m<} Offenf«rdPi \\]\ \^9 rrti^fRWlMW^ 
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to accept it, from his enthusiastic zeal for the new system, until be 
had become a monk ; and he selected Fleury as the place wherein 
he chose to make his profession (i). 

Odo came to his metropolitan dignity a decisive friend, and an 
aspiring patron, of the Benedictine order, from its superior piety 
and judicious discipline : but though high in favour with several 
sovereigns, he made no eflfort to compel the English to adopt the 
reform of Fleury. A letter of his to the clergy oT the country, 
exhorting them to discharge their duly with zealous care, yet 
exists (2); but it does not even mention the Benedictine system. 
„ , The man whose more active mind roused England 

to establish the new disciplme among its clergy was 
Dunstan, a character formed by nature to act a distinguished part 
in the varied theatre of life (3). The following review of his life 
is made with a desire to be just towards him, vFithout abandoning 
ihe right of free judgment on his actions, and of fair inference as 
to the principles by which they were directed. 

He was born in 925 (4). His parents were Heorstan and Cy- 
nelhryth (5), who seem to have lived near Glastonbury (6). He fire- 
CD Chron. Pelrib. 86. Malmsb. 200. 

(3) See it in Malmsb. dc font. p. 200. Its first phrase is an unfortunate attempt 
at eloquent latinity . '' Mirabili cuncti potentis prssulis polorum dementia opitulante. 
Ego Odo," etc. Another sentence expresses something of his temper, '' Spirituali 
chafiitile, etiam comiiatus rigore.'' There is another letter of his in >^ barton's 
Anglia Sacra, yoI. ii. p. 50. 

(3) There are several lives of Dunstan eitant. One written by Oaberoc, who 
flourished about the year 1070. See it in Wharton's Anglia Sacra, vol. ii. p. 88. 
One also by Eadmar, p. 211. There are two ancient ones in the Cotton Library. 
One, Nero, G. 7., was written by Adelardus Blandiniensis Monachus, in the tenth 
century, or in the beginning of the elcvcnih, addressed to Elphegus, ttie archbishop 
of Canterbury, and composed at his request. But the author says, '' Scias totem 
in opeKC isto historiam vitae ejus non conlinerl, scd ex eadem vita tjuasibrevem acr- 
monis versiculum," etc. This life is full of miracles and panegyric, with scarcely 
any biographical notices. The most curious and ancient life of Dunstan is in the 
same library, Cleopatra, B. 13. It was written by a person who was bis contem- 
porary, or nearly so. For, speaking of an incident in his monastery, be says, it 
happened when all the monks were absent, except Dunstan, parvoque scholastioo 
qui postea pontifex cffectus haec nobis inlimavit. It has plenty of flattery and 
wonder, but it contains some curious traits of biography, which enable as to sketch 
his ipind. Matthew of Westminster, Maimsbury, and Osberne, have taken many 
things from it. It seems to be the one mentioned by Wharton, with the name of 
Bridferth ; and so printed in the Acta Sanctorum. 

(4) In the year of Athelstan's accession, which some place 02i, and some 025. 
Matt. West. 360. 

(5) MSS. Cieop. B. 13 Adelard, in Nero, C. 7., is so impatient to get at bis 
miracles, that he annexes one to Dunstan before he was born. 

(6) Erat autem regalis in confinio ejusdem praefati viri insula antiquo vichiorom 
vocabulo Glastonia nuncupata. MSS.Cleop. B. 13. This life of Dunstan had been 
read by Malmsbury, for he quotes this passage from it; and says, be saw the book 
at St. Angustin's in Canterbury, and at another place. De Ant. Giast. pv 203. The 
MS. in the Cotton Library is probably (be identical book which our Mabnsbary 
saw ; for Joscelin has written upon it, that in August, 1565, be found U ^moog ptbar 
old MSS. at the Augustine monastery at Ca^jterbuoK UiNr hu fiM^i a nola 
making the same inference. ' . * * 
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quently yisitcd \\\o old British church there (1). It is said that ho 
had'hcrc 9 vision of his future greatness, and thai a venerable 
phantom pointed out the place inhere he was to build a superb 
monastery (*2) . Ambitious talents, meditating much on the honours 
they covet, may experience sometimes such illusions amid the 
nightly chimeras of the reposing though disturbed imagination. 

His parents encouraged him to study, and his penetrating abil- 
ities enabled him to excel his companions, and to run >vith easy ra- 
pidity through the course of his studies (3). 

A fever interrupted his advancement, and all the horrors of a 
temporary frenzy ensued, accompanied with that debility which in 
this disease sometimes announces the departure of life, and some- 
times a crisis which is to end in convalescence. In this state a 
sudden access of delirium came on. He leapt from his bed, eluded 
his nurse, arid seizing a stick w hich was near him, he ran over the 
neighbouring plains and mountains, fancying that wild dogs were 
pursuing him. Ilis wanderings led him towards night near the 
church. Workmen during the day had been mending the roof. 
Dunstanran wildly up their scaffold, roamed over the top, and witl| 
that casual felicity which frenzy sometimes experiences, got un- 
consciously to the bottom of the church, ^here a heavy sleep con- 
cluded his delirious excursion (4). He waked with returned 
intellect, and was surprised at his new situation. As the church- 
doors had not been opened, both he and the attei^dants of the place 
wondered how he got there (5) . 

(1) The anUior's phrase fs, that the first Neophytes found there an old church qo( 
bailt with human hands. I translate his words to mean, that the Anglo-Saxons 
found one there ready built, and of course by the Britons. 

(2) MSS.CIeop. 

(3) Adelard calls him, indole acerrimus. NerOj G. 7. The MS. Cleop 6. 13. 
says, costaneos quosque proscellerat et suoruni tempora studiQrum facili cursy 
transilirct. 

(i) This is the statement in the MS. Cleop. B. 13., which I think to be p«cu« 
liarly valuable, because it shows us the simple and natural truth of an Incident 
which the future biographers of Dunstan ha?e converted into an elaborate and ri- 
diculous miracle. It gives a good specimen how monastic fancy, by its peculiar 
machinery, has transformed natural incidents into celestial achievements. When 
reflection sobers the mind of Achilles, it is Pallas who descends to whisper in his 
ear; when Dunstan runs over a church in a delirium, angels are called down to 
protect him from the devil, to burst the roof, and to place hi in safely on the 
pavement. 

(5) This ancient life gives to this event pone of those appendages of angels and 
devils, which credulity afterwards added. After mentioning his sleep, i( roerel]f 
says, '* Exsurgeps autem post moment! spatium ammlrari admudum uqa cum cus- 
todibus coeperat, quo pacto, quove Ingenio iqtroierot, ccrnens etiam quod templi 
ostium clausum munitumque extiterat." MS. Cleop. lis next phrase, that Dunstan 
acknowledged the hand of Providence in his preservation, merely expresses hi» pious 
feelings. It does not invest it with the miraculous colouring of later writers. The 
wonderful was, however, soon added, for we find it in Adelard ; and yet even 1 
statement reveals the truth, Apd shows that the falsehood was tbe creature 1 
ranee. " Ubi mane inventus cum consuleretur qualitei* ille incolumis I 
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His parents obtainod for him an introduction into the eccle^as- 
tical estabh'shment at Glastonbury. He continued his studious ap- 
plications, and there is no reason to disbelieve the statement, that 
his conduct at this time was moral and religious (1). 

Some Irish ecclesiastics had settled at Glastonbury, and were 
teaching the liberal studies to the children of the nobility. 
Dunstan attached himself to their instructions, and diligently 
explored their books (2). 

The first part of his life was a laborious cultivation of mind, 
and he seems to have attained all the knowledge to which it was 
possible for him to gain access. He mastered such of the mathema- 
tical sciences as were then taught; he excelled in music; he ac- 
complished himself in writing, painting, and engraving ; he ac- 
quired also the manual skill of working in gold and silver, and 
even copper and iron (3). These arts had not at that day reached 
any pre-eminent merit, but it was uncommon that a man should 
practise himself in all. To have excelled his contemporaries in 
mental pursuits, in the fine arts, as far as they were then practised, 
and in mechanical labours, is evidence of an activity of intellect, 
and of an ardour for improvement, which, under a better direction 
of their energies, might have advanced the progression of the social 
world. 

When his age admitted, he commenced his pareer of public life 
as a courtier. Some relation introduced him into the royal palacc« 
and his musical talents interested and often recreated the king (I* . 

No circumstance can more impressively attest the superiority of 
Dunstan's attainments than his having been accused, while at co jrt, 
of demoniacal arts (5). Such charges give demonstration of the ta- 

sero pene contiguus morti exterius erat relictus, hoc se ignorare respondit, et ru- 
morem rniraculi grata ignorantia auxit" Adelard, MSS. Nero, C. 7. 

(1) MSS. Cleop. B. 13. 

(2) Osberne Vita Duustani, p. 02. MS. Cleop. B. 13. 

(3) Osberne, 03, Oi. His attaioments are thus enumerated in the MS. Cleop. 
B. 13. : '' Hie itaque inter sacra litteraram studia^artem scribendi nee ne cittiari- 
zandi pdriterque pingendijperitiam diligenter excoluit, atque ut ila dicam, omnium 
rerum utensilium vigil inspector fulsit." This MS. mentions a particular instance 
of his painting and embroidery : '* Quandam stolam diversis formularum scema- 
tibus perpingeret quam postea posset auro gemmisque variando pompare." It also 
mentions, that he took^with him ex more cytharam suam quam, lingua patema, 
hearpam vocamus. 

(i) Adelard says, '* De Glastonia egressos Archo Oorobemensi Adelmo patruo 
scilicet suo se junxit et cohabitare coepit— in palatio eum prsesentavit et regi Athel- 
stano—magno affeclu commendavit." Nero, c. 7. Osberne implies the same, p. 04. 
But I think the king should be Edmund. The MS. Cleop. B. 13. menUoos his 
living in Edmund's 'palace, where plans were formed against him. 

(5) Asserentes ilium mails [artibusimbutum, nee quicquam divino anxilto sed 
pleraque d^monum prsstigio operarl. Osb. 05. The MS. Cleop. B. 13. thus 
expresses it : '< Dicentes, eum ex llbris salutaribus et viris peritis non salaU aninuB 
proftitura, sed avits geqtilitatis v^nlssim) dlcjielsse CAroiiQa «( ))i«(rlVIMI| CQ|9r9 

ijieantAtiofief.*' 
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lenls and knowledge of the person so accused. In the very same 
century another man of eminence suffered under a similar imputa- 
tion, because he had made a sphere, invented clocks, and attempted 
a telescop (1) . The charge of magic was of all others the most de- 
structive, because the most difScult to repel. Every exertion of 
superior intellect in defence was misconstrued to be preternatural, 
and conGrmed the imputation. 

His enemies were successful. The king was influenced against 
him, and Dunstan was driven from court (2) ; — from that Eden 
of his hopes, where, like another Wolsey, he was planning to be 
naturalised. 

His courtly rivals were not content with his disgrace : they in- 
sulted as well as supplanted him; they pursued and threw hifti 
into a miry marsh. He extricated himself on their retreat, and 
reached a friend's house about a mile distant (3). 

Thus far Dunstan appears neither unamiablc nor uninteresting. 
Youthful ambition is the parent of much excellence; while subordi- 
nate to reason and duty it is an honourable energy in the spring- 
time of life, when the buds of expectation are incessantly shooting. 
Dunstan's pursuit of distinction, though perhaps questionable as to 
its prudence, was no immoral impulse. His means were the most 
honourable he could employ — the cultivation of his mind, the in- 
crease of his knowledge, and the fair exertion, of his beneficial ac- 
quisitions. 

To be checked in the first madness of our juvenile ambition, 
may often introduce the invaluable treasures of moderate wishes, 
moral prudence, and becoming humility. There is no evidence 
that the effects of Dunstan's disgrace were at first any other. He 
was repelled from the paths of political greatness, and he submitted 
to the necessity ; he turned his eye from the proud but tempestuous 
mountains of life to its lowly but pleasant vales, where happiness 
loves to abide, the companion of the industrious, the contented, and 
the good. After he left the court, he formed an attachment to a 
maiden, whom he wished to marry (4). 

It is with reg;ret we read that such honourable impressions were 

(1) This was Gerbert, who became archbishop of Rheims and or Ravenna ; and 
in 900 was made pope, under the name of Sylvester II. '' He had learned the 
mathematics in Spain : his linowledge made him pass for a magician, and gave rise 
to the Table of his being promoted to the papal chair by a contract which he made 
with the devil. " Dupin, 10 cen. p. ii.; and see Matt. West. 348., and 
Malmsb. 65. 

(2) MS. Cleop. B. 13. (3) MS. Cleop. 

(i) It Is the MS. Cleop. which informs us of this curious circumstance. It says, 
the devil prunum enim mulierum iili injecit amorem, quo per familiares earum am- 
plexus mundanis oblectamentis frueretur. Interea propinquus Ipsius yElfheagus, 
cognomine Galvus, pr«sulque fidelis, petitionibus multis ct spirilualibus monitis 
earn rogavit ut Qeret monachus. Quod llle Instinctu prsfali fraudatoris reauntians, 
maMt tponsare fuvenc%^iQ,rn, a^jys qupM^ie !)Uio4iMls f()ve^e|^^, qijaai i ^ 
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dccaiec) to be diabolical suggestions by the rdaiion^andbiogpqdiera 
oT Dunstan. The bishop Jillfheag, his relation, opposed Xhem. 
Attached by his own taste and habits to the ecclesiastical carder, he 
conjured liim to become a monk, a character then much venerated, 
and, notwithstanding its superstitions, allied to many yiftues. 

Dunstap was at first insensible to his oratory. He replied to 
TElfhcag's reasoning, that the man who lived from choice regularly 
in the world, was of greater excellence than he who, having en- 
tered a monastery, could not avoid doing what his order enjoiiied. 
The man in the world displays moral freedom and voluntary recti- 
tude ; the monk was a creature of compulsion and necessity. ,Mf- 
hcag opposed the discriminating remark, by arguing on the future 
punishment, on the importance of extinguishing the fire of passion, 
and of avoiding its incitements by withdrawing from the world (1). 
Dunstan still resisted ; his relation continued to importune him. 

These unfortunate entreaties disturbed the mind of Dunstan. He 
became agitated by a tumult of contending passions. With the mo- 
nastic habit were connected all the internal enjoyments of piety to 
those who valued them, and to those who were less devout it gave 
a release from the dread of futurity, the reputation and the means 
of peculiar sanctity, and an impressive empire over the minds of 
men. But it exacted afenunciation of the charms of mutual afifec- 
tion, of the delights of a growing family, and of those numaroos 
gratifications with which social life in every age abounds^ His 
health was unequal to the conflict : a dangerous disease attacked 
him (2) before he could decide, and his life was despaired of. }Io 
lay without a prospect of recovery, and so senseless that the pulse 
of life seemed to have ceased : at last it slowly returned, and life 
renewed in gradual convalescence, But he rose from the bed of 
sickness with an altered mind. He renounced the flattering world, 
assumed the nK)nastic habit, and condemned himself to celibacy (3). 

But to give new dii>ections to our feelings, by the violence of 
terror, is to produce changes of thought and action, neither salu- 
tary to our moral principles, nor calculable in their consequences. 
Dunstan, while ardent with passions not dishonourable in youth, 
was driven forcibly from civil honours, and was afterwards ex- 
cluded from social life. In obedience to duty, fear, importunity, and 
some new impressions, but in direct contradiction to his own ear- 
lier wishes and prospects, he became a monk. Does the incessant 
experience of human nature teach us to expect that an amiable, 

(1) Osberne, 95. 

(2) MS. Gleop. And see Oibernc's statement, p. 96. 

(3) MS. Cleop. B. 13. Osberne, 96. Mr. Lingard talla of tiie ^' anile 
credulity " of 08l>erne. His epithets are Jast; but bow can be apply them t#x\j 
to Osberne, and not extend them to all, or nearly all, the legends of bU cborcb 
which crowd the hundred volumes of the Acta Sa^ctor^m of the BpI1aiif|istp ? U 
Osberne more anile than ahnost all the writers of the Catholie Haglqgr^plij ? 
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benevolent, or virtuous character, mmW rosplt from these com- 
pulsions? Checked in our dearest, and not immoral propensities, 
arc we never soured by the disappointment, never irritated by the 
injustice ? Driven by violence into the schemes of others, will not 
individuals of strong feelings become artificial characters ? harshly 
coerced themselves, will they not be indurated towards others? 
Is not selfishness, with all its power of mischief, most likely to he-r 
come afterwards the ruling principle? It is, indeed, true, that 
exalted virtue will rise superior to every temptation to misanthropy 
and vice. Many are the glorious minds who have withstood tho 
fiery trial ; and whoever loves virtue as he ought, will pursue it, 
unaffected by the follies of man, or the accidents of life. Many, 
however, fall the victims of their vicissitudes; and the remainder 
of Dunstan's fife will best show how far he was of the number. 

The predominant features in Dunstan's character, in addition to 
strong religious impressions, were energy and ambition. The path 
of life to which he was forced did not extinguish these tendencies, 
though it may have added peculiarity and severity. His superior 
mind and all its acquisitions still remained; but it was necessary 
that all its peculiarities should thereafter be displayed in the lan- 
guage, garb, and ipanners of a monk. The aspiring soldier seeks 
distinction in the field of battle by excelling in courage ; the ambi- 
tious recluse pursues the phantom in his lonely cell, by extraordi- 
nary penances, and a superior superstition. Dunslan had now only 
this way to fame; and from his future actions we infer that he pur- 
sued it with an earnestness which every year became more separated 
fron^ moral principle, and which at last poisoned his mind and in- 
jured his contemporaries, but gratified his passion. 

He made with his own hands a subterraneous cave or cell, so 
unlike any thing of the sort, that his biographer, who had §een it, 
knew not what to call it (1). It was more like a grave than a hu- 
man habitation. Cells w ere commonly dug in an eminence, or 
raised from the earth -. this was the earth itself excavated. It was 
five feet long and two and a half wide. Its bright was the stature 
of a man standing in the excavation. Its only wall was its door, 
which covered the whole, and in this was a small aperture to admit 
light and air (2). 

Do not such singularities as these reveal either an inflamed ima- 

(1) Non euim invenio qua id appetlatione quani proximc vocem ; cum non taqi 
humani habitaculi quain formam gerat sepulcbri, propriis iaboribus fabricayit. 
Osberne, 06. 

(2) Osberne, 06. This author's additional exckunatiou is worth translating, for 
its singularity : " Wretch and sinner as I am, I conress that I have seen this holy 
place of his residence. I have seen the works of his hands. I have touched them 
with sinful hands, liave brought them to my eyes, watered them with my tears, and 
adored them wilh bended knees. I remember how often he has heard my palitions 
in my perils, and therefore I did not refrain my te#rs \ ucmt if 1 could lutve iivoided* 
i(, would I have left the place." IM. 
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gination in the sincere, or a crafty ambition in the hypocritical ? 
Genuine piety is modest, private, and unaffected. Piety, vfhen 
assumed as a mask to cover or to assist inordinate ambition, or con- 
nected with a disordered fancy, labours to be ostentatious, absurd, 
extravagant, and frantically superstitious. If Dunstan's mind had 
been of weak texture, the selection of such a cell might be referred 
to its imperfections ; but in a man of his talents, it is more likely to 
have been the deliberate choice of his secret policy. 

One of the legendary tales which has been used to exalt his fame, 
shows, if it ever happened, the arts by which he gained it. Diin- 
stan carried to his sepulchral cell a fragment of his former dispo- 
sition. He exercised himself in working on metals. One night 
all the neighbourhood was alarmed by the most terrific bowlings, 
which seemed to issue from his abode. In the morning they flock- 
ed to him to enquire the cause; he told them that the devil had 
intruded his head into his window to tempt him while he was heat- 
ing his work ; that he had seized him by the nose with his red hot 
tongs, and that the noise was Satan's roaring at the pain (1). The 
simple people are said to have venerated the recluse for this amaz- 
ing exploit. They forgot to recollect that he might himself have 
made the clamour, to extort their morning wonder at his fabricated 
tale. 

All ages and ranks united to spread his fame (2), and a substan- 
tial benefit soon accrued. A noble lady, Ethelfleda, of royal 
descent, who was passing a quiet life of widowhood, was attracted 
into his vicinity, was charmed by his conversation, and religiously 
loved him. She introduced him to the king, who visited her; and 
what gave him immediately an importance of the most interesting 
nature, she left him at her death, which happened soon afterwards, 
the heir of all her wealth (3). It is stated that he distributed his 
acquisitions among the poor. 

Dunstan's reputation and connection made him known to Ed- 
mund, who invited him to court (4). He eagerly obeyed. The 
prospects of his youth began to shine again ; but he beheld them 
with very diflerent feelings. The worjd, and all its pleasures, 
would then have been his harvest ; but now the peculiar path of* 
monastic life was that which he had to tread. 

At court, though he had many friends, he had also many ene- 
mies. He surmounted, however, aU opposition ; for the chancellor 
IHirketul supported him (5), and the first step of his future aggran- 
disement was laid by the acquisition of the monastery of Glaston- 
bury, to which he was appointed abbot by the king (6). 

(1) Osberne, 06, 97. (2) Ibid. 07. 

(3) MS. Cleop. B. 13. Osberne, 07. 

(4) Ibid. 09. (5) Ingnlf, 38. 

(0) MS. Cleop. Tbis says, that (he king took him to Glaslonbuiy, et apprehens^ 
^us de^tra rausa placatiopi^ h^ etiom digqilHtli OIPai^tDS m Wlvim- And W9 

A(lrt«r(J» Nero. C, T. 
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The Benedictine order being now, from its real merits, so po- 
pular in Europe, Dunstan introduced it into his monastery (1), and 
made himself its most active patron. 

The new abbot gained so rapidly upon the prejudices of his age, 
that his youth was no impediment to his aggrandisement. If the 
year of his birth is truly stated (2), he could only be twenty-two at 
the accession of Edrcd, and thirty-one at his demise ; yet before 
Edrcd's coronation he was made abbot of Glastonbury, and he was 
afterwards chosen by iEdrcd for his conGdential friend and coun- 
sellor. To him, this king sent aU his choicest treasures, and those 
amassed by the preceding sovereigns, to be kept in his monastery 
under his inspection (3). 

From the next incident the policy of Dunstan seems to have 
been foreseeing and reflned. The see of Winchester was offered 
to him by the king ; but he refused it, on the pretence of unfitness. 
The king entreated his mother to invite him to dinner, and to add 
her persuasions ; but Dunstan declared he could not leave the king, 
and would not, in his days, even accept the metropolitan ho- 
nour (4). 

He went home. In the morning he told the king he had seen a 
vision, in which Saint Peter struck him, and said, " This is your 
punishment for your refusal, and a token to you not to decline 
hereafter the primacy of England.'' The king saw not the art of 
his friend, but interpreting the vision to his wishes, declared that 
it foretold he was to be the archbishop of Canterbury (5). 

From an impartial consideration of all these circumstances, will 
it be injustice to the memory of Dunstan to infer, that, as by his 
refusal of the dignity of Winchester, by the communication of tins 
vision, and from its result, he acquired the credit of humility, of a 
divine communication, and a royal prediction of the highest gran- 
deur to which he could attain, he had these objects in previous 
contemplation ? If not, the coincidence and complexion of the 
incidents are unlike the usual course of accidental things. It need 
only be added, that Odo, who then governed the see of Canterbury, 
was very old. 

Edrcd, who had been ailing all his reign, felt an alarming crisis 
to be approaching; and desired bis treasures to be collected, that 
he might dispose of them before he died. Dunstan went to bring 
those entrusted to him. Edred expired before he returned ; and 

(1) MS. Cleop. MS. Nero; and Osberne. Ingulf says, that Dunstan went to 
Fleury, to be iniliated, p. 29. Dunstan's expositio of the rule of Benedict, witti his 
portrait, is in the British Museum. MSS. Bib. Reg. 10. A. 13. 

(2) That he yvas born in ihe year of Athelstan's accession, is declared by Sax. 
Chron. Ill ; Flor. 348.; Hoveden, 422.; Osb. 90. 

(3) MS. Cleop. B. 13. 

(4) MS. Cleop. B. 13.; Adelard; Nero, C. 7. 
(5^ Osberne, 103. Adelard. 
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the monk was cither credulous or bold enough to assert, and the 
Anglo-Saxons were weak enough to believe, that on the road an 
ethereal voice had in thunder announced to him the royal de- 
mise (1). 

The immature age of Edwin was tempting to a man of ambitious 
lH>litics A minor's reign is a favourable opportunity, which has 
never been neglected by those who covet power. The 
royal temper onc6 subdued into obedience to any one, 
the government of England would be in that person's hands. We 
cannot penetrate into the motives of Dunstan's heart ; but if the or- 
dinary spirit of the aspiring statesman prevailed in his breast above 
tlie purer objects of the saint, it is not improbable that projects of 
this sort had impressed his imagination, or why should he have 
attempted to coerce the king, so early as the day of his coronation? 

On this day , Edwin , after the ceremony, quitted the festive 
table at which the chief nobles and clergy were regaling (2), and 
retired to his apartments. Odo, who saw that the company were 
displeased, ordered some persons to go and bring back the king to 
partake of their conviviality (3). The persons addressed excused 
themselves ; but at last tliey chose two who were known to be the 
most intrepid — Dunstan, and his relation Cynesius, a bishop — who 
were to bring back the king, either willingly or otherwise, to his 
deserted seat (4). 

Dunstan and his friend, careless of the consequences, pene- 
trated to the king's private apartments. He found him in com 
pany with Ethelgiva, of Eigiva, his wifej but who being 
within the prohibited degrees of affinity, is ranked, by the mo- 
nastic writers, as his mistress (5). The mother of the lady was 

(1) MS. Cleop.; Adelard; Nero. 

(S) The earliest account of this incident is first entitled to notice; it is in the ttfe 
of Dunstan, Cleop. B. 13. *' Po<t regale sacrs iostitntionis uoguenkim repeiile 
prosiluH lascivus linquens Iwta convivia,'* MaTmsbury wishes to intimate that 
alDiirs of business were debating wlien the liing retired, p. 55. But the other au- 
thorities agree in staling, that they were at table. Matt. West, says* Lxta rclinquit 
convivia, p. 360. Osbcrne has jam pransus ; and Walliugford declares that they 
were at their cups, quibus Angli niinis sunt assueli, p. 5i2. 

(3) £t cum vidisset sunimus pontificum Odo regis petulantiam maiime in oonse- 
Crationis sua; die omni per gyriim cunsidenti fsenatui displicere, ait coepiscopis suis 
et cxtcris principibns, '' Eant quxso quiiibet ex vobis ad reducendum regem quo 
ait, utconducel In hoc regali convlvio suorum satellitum Jocundus concessor." MSS. 
Cleop. 

(i) Ad exlrcmum vero elegerunt ex omnibus duos quos animo constant isSimos 
novcrant, Dunstanum scilicet abbalura, et Cynesium episcopum ejus coiisangui- 
neum, rt onmium jussui oblcmperantcs, rcgcm voicntem vel nolentem reducercnt 
ad relictam scdcnt. MSS. CIcop. On contrasting this account with the ciiro- 
niclcrs, some variations of Ibe circumstances occur, which is a very common 
accident to a popular story, narrated in a distant age. It seems safest to prefer the 
earliest account, >\heii it carries the maiks of internal protMbility. 

(5) Mainisbury, 55.; Hist. Rames. 300.; and WalHogford, 543.; speak of lier as 
married to Edwin, but as his relation. A charter in the Hist. Abbcud. MSS. Claud. 
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also present (1). That In a visit to the beloved of his heart, the 
king should have laid aside the potnp of majesty, or have caressed 
her, are circumstances so natural, that we cannot but wonder at 
the temper Avhich so empliatically described, that the royal croWn 
was on the ground (2), or that the king was toying with her 
when Dunstan entered. He exhorted the king not to disdain to be 
present among his nobles at the festivities of the day (3). 

\Vht!ther Edwin disliked the drunkenness of an Anglo-Saxon 
festival, or whether he preferred the society of his Elgiva, it must 
be admitted that his retirement was indecorous according to the 
customs of the age. That Dunstan, as the ambassador of the 
nobles, should solicit the king's return, was not improper, though 
it seems rather a forward and disrespectful action to have forced 
himself into his private apartments. But with the delivery of 
their message, his commission must have terminated; and^ on the 
king's refusal, it was his duly to have retired. As an ecclesiastic, 
he should not have compelled him to a scene of inebriety ; as a 
subject, it was treasonable to ofTer violence to his.prince. 

But Dunstan chose to forget both Edwin's rights as a man , and 
his dignity as a sovereign. As if he had embraced the opportunity 
of breaking the royal spirit of independence^ by a violent insult , 
he poured out his invectives against the ladies ; and because the 
king would not leave his seat, he pulled him from it ; he forced the 
diadem on his head, and indecently dragged him to the riotous 
hall (4). To the most private individual this insolence would have 

c. ix. states the same fact. '' Testes autem fuerunt hujus eommutatlonb iEtl^iTa 
regis uxor el iElhelgifa mater ejus/' p. 112. Had this charter been even forged, 
the monks would have taken care that the names appended were correct. The 
author of the MSS. Gleop. obviously intimates the marriage, though he affixes a 
doubt whether the wife was the mother or the daughter. His words are, ''qho 
sesjB vel etiam natam suam sub conjugali titulo m innectendo sociaret.'* MS. 
The sentence on the divorce of Edwin in the MS. Chronicle, quoted in p. 100. tiote 3., 
implies also the fact of the marriage. It seems to me to bie sullicientiy dear, that 
when the monkish annalists called the lady his mistress^ they do not mean to deny 
her actual, but her legitimate marriage. Deeming the marriage uhlawful Irom 
their relationship, they considered her only as his mistress. 

(1) MSS. Cleop. B. 13.; Malt. West. 3GU.; andOsberne, 105., state this important 
ISact. Their indecent additions of Edwin's behaviour to both mother and daughter 
in each other's presence arc hicredible^ and, if true, could not at all contribute lo 
the justification of Dunstan 's and Odo's conduct, r^or can I believe, with Mr. Lin- 
gard, thai '^ moderate readers will feel inclined to applaud the promptitude with 
which he taught his pupil to respect the laws of decorum," by invading his sovereign's 
privacy and insulfing Elgiva. 

(2) By this contemporary author of the MS. Cleop., the crown is thus described : 
Qu« miro metalio auri vei argenti gemmarumque vario nitore conserta splcndebat. 

(3) Et ne spernas optimatum tuorum laetis interesse conviviis- MSS. CIcop. 

(4) At Dunstanus primum increpitans mulierum ineptias, manu sua dom nollet 
exsurgere, extraxit eum de moechall genearum occubitu, hnpositoque diadematc, 
duxit eum secum licet vi a mulierlbus raptum ad regale consortium. MS. Cleop.; 
Malmsbury, 55.; Osberne, 105.; AValllngford, 542.; and Matt. West. 370.; stale the 
Violence strongly. 
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been unauthorised. To his sovereign, just consecrated, it was un- 
pardonable. Elgiva reproached the monk for intruding so daring- 
ly on the king's retirement (1); andDunstan, after the festival, 
thought proper to return to his abbey. 

Dunstan had acted impetuously, but not with judgment. The 
king was not a sickly Edred. He displayed a spirit of indepen- 
dence and generous feeling, on which Dunstan had not calculated. 
Wounded in every sentiment of becoming pride and kingly honour, 
Edwin was alive only to his resentment. He deprived Dunstan of 
his honours and wealth, and condemned him to banishment. 

Dunstan fled before the increasing storm ; and so severe was the 
royal indignation, that the monk was scarcely three miles from the 
sho^e, on his voyage to Flanders, when messengers reached it, 
who, it was said, would have deprived him of sight, if he had been 
found in the country (2). 

It was unfortunate for Edwin, that he suffered his angry passions 
to be his counsellors. When Dunstan presumed to dictate insult- 
ingly to his sovereign, he was not the mere abbot-of a distant mo- 
nastery ; he was not an insulated individual, whom the arm of 
justice could safely reach ; he was enshrined in the prejudices of 
the people ; he had Ihe friendship of Turketul, the venerable chan- 
cellor, whose fame had become more sacred by his retreat to Croy- 
land ; and he was supported by Odo, the primate of England. It 
was also probable, that most of the clergy and nobles, who had 
feasted on the coronation, conceived themselves bound to protect 
him, as his punishment arose from executing, however offensively, 
their commission. 

The detail of the conspiracy against Edwin is not stated, but 
some of the operations of Odo, whose flerce temper made him 
among the most prominent in avenging his friend, have been no- 
ticed. He divorced the king from his wife, on the plea of their 
kinship (3). So powerful was his party, that soldiers were' sent to 
the palace to seize the queen : she was taken violently from it; her 
face was branded with red hot iron, and she was banished to Ire- 
land (4). What duty of an archbishop could dictate this conduct? 

(1) MSS. Cleop. This author, and Adelard, Nero, G. 7., politely attach to the 
lady's name such epithets, as impudens virago, Jezebel^ etc. Osberne uses the de- 
licate phrase of nefands meretricis, and sagaciously informs us, that the devil was 
her tutor, *' Muiieris animum instigat Diabolus," p. 105. 

(2) MS. Cleop. Edwin drove the Benedictine monks, introduced by Dunstan, 
from the two monasteries of Glastonbury and Abingdon. The loose language of 
Osberne implies, that many monasteries were put down ; but Wharton, on the 
authority of John of Tinmouth and Wolstan, judiciously reduces the many to these 
two. * 

(3) The MS. Saion Chronicle, Tib. B. i., has a paragraph on Edwin's divorce, 
which is not in the printed one : *' 058, on thyssum geare Oda arcebiscor 
totwsmde Eadwi cyning and iElgyfe for thasm the hi wasron to gesybbe." 

(4) Missis miiitibus, a curia regis in qua mansitabat, violenter adduxit el earn in 
facie deturpatam ac candenti ferro denolatam perpetua in Hiberniam exUii rdega- 
tione detrusit. Osberne, 8i. 
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It is not denied by the old chroniclers, that Odo was active in those 
measures ; why else is the passage added immediately after the 
murder, stating his being the inflexible enemy of all vice ? Elgiva 
found no charms in her exile, and, nature healing her wounds, she 
returned to Gloucester in all her beauty (1) . She was pursued and 
seized, and the nerves and muscles of her legs were divided, that 
she might wander from the vengeance of her enemies no more (2) I 
But extreme cruelty cannot long retain its victim. Her sufferings 
at last terminated. Death released her from her murderers, whom 
no beauty could interest, no sympathy assuage. 

To reflect that men have connected piety with these horrors ; 
and that their authors or abettors perpetrated them under his sacred 
name, whose creation displays goodness ever flowing, and whose 
religion enjoins philanthropy the most benign, is to feel hiunan 
nature in all its depravity and madness. They may have been 
imitated. Marats and Robespierres may have even exceeded them 
in atrocity ; but the agents of cruelty, under whatever garb, what- 
ever system, or whatever pretexts, are the enemies of mankind, 
and ought not to be remembered, unless to be abhorred. 

The remainder of Edwin's reign is not distinctly narrated. But 
the main results are clear. The Mercians and Northumbrians re- 
belled against him, drove him beyond the Thames, and appointed 
Edgar, his brother, a boy but thirteen years of age, to govern them 
in his stead. Dunstan was immediately afterwards recalled with 
honour. 

It is probable that the popularity of the Benedictine reformation, 
of which Dunstan had made himself both the champion and the 
martyr, was the great engine by which Edwin was oppressed. At 
length the kingdom was divided between him and Edgar : the 
Thames was made the bounding line. Edwin retained only the 
southern provinces of England, and but for a short interval. Three 
years after the rebellion of his subjects, his death occurred. One 
author even states, that he was killed in Gloucestershire (3). If from 

(1) Qu£ tamen cum uonnullum leraporis inter?a11um, jam obdacta in cicatricem 
corporis forma, sed adhuc hiaiUe hnpudics mentis deformitaie^ relicla Hibernia, 
Aogliam rediit et Gloccstram cscati cordis obscuritate imbuia pervenit. Os* 
berne, 84. 

(2) Ubi ab bominibus servis Dei comprehcnsa, et ne raeretricio more ulterius 
Taga discurreret, subnervata, post dies aliquot mala morle prssenli y'lUb sublata eai. 
Osberne, 8i. 

(3) 1 derive the knowledge of this new and probable fact from the eiprew 
assertion of an old MS. Chronicle in the Cullon Library, the author of which was 
no friend to the king. Yet he says, Kex West-Saxonum Edwinus, in pago Gioor 
cestrensi interfectus fuit. Nero, A. 6. p. 9. I never met with any other aatho- 
riiy which so explicitly affirmed the fact. But yet the expressions of the MS. 
Cleop. B. 13. rather countenance it. This says, 'Unterea germanus ejusdem 
Eadgari qui justa Dei sui judicia deviando dereliquit novissimum flatum misera 
luorte exspiravit." Osberne comes near this : — '' Edwyo, inquam, rege regno pro 
suis criminibus cUminato et misera morle damnato," p* 84. The Hist> Eames. 
implies a violent death : '* Falali sorle sublaio/' p. 393. 

II. 11 
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the want of fuller evidence we hesitate at believing this, we must, 
at least, admit the affecting account, that his spirit was so wounded 
by his persecutions, that unable to endure unmerited odium, de- 
privation of power, a brother's rebellion, and the murder of his 
bdloved wife, he sunk pining into death, before he had reached the 
full age of manhood ( 1 ) . 

The monks, with indefinite phrase, declaim against 
Edwin as an unworthy voluptuary. But they have 
judged him not impartially as between man and man, but with a 
professional antipathy from his opposition to Dunstan. We know 
too little of his actions to decide with certainty on his real charac- 
ter ; but it is just to him to remark, that some annalists of high au- 
thority, and apparently less prejudiced, state that he was an amiable 
prince, whose conduct gave the promise of an honourable reign {"2), 

His youth was the source of his calamities ; a king of sixteen 
was incompetent to wage a war of policy and popularity with the 
hoary advocates of a new system, whose fanaticism envenomed 
their hostility ; whose affiliation and credit multiplied their power. 
The opinions of a calumniated and untried youth had no weight 
with the nation, in opposition to all that they revered and obeyed. 
Had he complied a while with the imperious necessity, and waited 
till, by manly prudence, he had acquired character, convinced the 
people of his good qualities, enforced habits of respect, and created 
friends capable of defending him, his ambitious dictators would 
have been baiBed and humiliated. 

His catastrophe was a misfortune both to England and Eurc^. 
It made the enmity of the ecclesiastical power an object of terror. 
It exhibited a precedent of a king insulted, injured, persecuted, 
and dethroned by the agency or effects of sacerdotal enmity ; and 
as his successor obeyed the dictates or favoured the plans of the 
monastic leaders, it must have given a consequence to their future 
influence, which occasionally subjected even courts to their control. 

(1) Pro dolore tanti infortunii usque ad mortem inGrmatus. Ingulf, 41. Qua 
percussus injuria vivendi fincm fecit. Malmsb. 55. 

(2) The simple epithet of the ancient Elhelwerd is peculiarly forcible : — "Tennit 
nainque quadrcnnio per regnura amandus,'* p. 8i0. Huntingdon had also spirit 
enough to declare that Edwin, "* JVon illaudabiliter regni infulam tennit,** p. 35C. 
He adds, that as, '' in principio regnum ejus decentissime florcret, prospera et \ft- 
tabunda exordia mors immalura pcrrupit." Ibid. To the same purport, and irith 
an imitation of phrase, Oxenedes says, *' Cum in principio regni sui omuia pro- 
spera et letabunda (lorercnt exordia." MSS. Cotton Lib. Nero, D. 2. p. 215 — 
Edwin, from his extreme beauty, obtained the name nstvxeexcy, or AH Fair. 
Ethelw. 849. 
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CHAPTER VL 

The Reign of Edgar. 

Edgar, at (he age of sixteen, succeeded to all the Anglo-Saxon 
dominion. He has been much extolled, but he was rather the king 
of a prosperous nation in a fortunate era, than a gireat prince him- 
self. His actions display a character ambiguous and mixed. His 
policy sometimes breathes a liberal and enlarged spirit. At other 
periods he was mean, arrogant, and vicious ; and the hyperboles of 
praise, by which monastic gratitude has emblazoned him, arc as 
questionable as to their truth, as they are repugnant to common 
sense and good taste (1). On the whole, if we recollect what he 
inherited, we must say that it was the fortuitous chronology of his 
existence, rather than his own bravery and wisdom, which has 
adorned his name with a celebrity, that in the pages of fanaticism 
even obscures, by its excess, those illustrious characters from whose 
exertions his empire had arisen (2). 

Obtruded unjustly upon a brother's throne by vindictive parti- 
sans, his reign became their reign rather than his own : and the 
great object of the policy of the new government was to convert 
the clergy into monks, and to fill the nation with Benedictine in- 
stitutions ! The patrons of the measure may have intended the 
moral improvement of the country, and it may have raised a soffjr 
rior description of ecclesiastics in the nation ; but their means were 
violent, and their conduct unjust to the parochial clergy. 

Dunstan was made bishop of Worcester, and afterwards of Loiv 
don (3) . His acquisition of metropolitan honours was at first checked. 
Odo had died before Edwin (4) ; and this indignant king appointed 
another bishop to succeed him. But the policy of the Roman p(m- 
tiffs had established a custom, that all metropolitans should visit 
Rome to receive there the pallium, the little ornament on tlieir 
shoulders, which gave and announced their dignity. In crossing 
the Alps the archbishop nominated by Edwin perished in the 

(1) For instance : Eo namque regnante sol videbatur esse serenior, maris unda 
pacatioft terra foecundior, et totius regni facies abundanlior» decorc venustior. 
Eihelr. Abb. Kiev. 359. 

(2) Malmsbury is not content ^ith saying once, that nullus enim unquana regum 
Anglorum poluit certarc iaudibus Edgari, 3 Gale, 319.; but in anollier place he 
deliberately affirms, that nullum ncc ejus nee superioris attatis regem in Anglia 
recto et aequilibri judicio Edgaro comparandum. Dc Gesl. Reg. 60. Was not Al- 
fred, in just and equal judgment, to be compared with Edgar ? 

(3) MS CIcop. B. 13. Osb. los. He seems to have held both sees at the .^ame 
time. 

(i) Odo died 958. Malt. West. 369. Flor. 353. 
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snow (1). Another was appointed in his stead. But Edgar now 
reigned, and it was discovered that the new dignitary was a man 
of mild, modest, humble, and benign temper (2). The expected 
consecjuence occurred : Byrhtelm was compelled to abdicate his 
promotion, and to retire to his former see. Dunstan was appointed 
the primate of the Anglo-Saxons (3), and, in 960, he hastened to 
Rome (4). He received the completing honour from the hands of 
the ambitious and unprincipled John the Twelfth (5). 

The coadjutors of Dunstan, in effecting his eccle- 
siastical reformation, were Oswald and Ethclwold. 
Oswald, a Dane by birth; and a kinsman o# Q^o, who had edu- 
cated him, had received the habit at Fleury (6). Dunstan repre- 
sented him to the king as a meek and humble monk, weU worthy 
of the bishopric of AVorcester (7). The king, though he bad al- 
lowed meekness and humility to degrade a metropolitan, pliantly 
admitted them to be the proper virtues of a bishop, and gave to 
Oswald the honour requested. Oswald was, however, not more 
attached to the gentle virtues than Dunstan, or at least did not 
allow them to interrupt the prosecution of his patron's plans.' 

Three years afterwards, Dunstan raised to the see of Winchester 
Ethclwold, abbot of Abingdon, who had been bred up by him- 
self (8) ; Ethclwold, who adopted the feelings of Dunstan and en- 
forced his plans, was decided and impetuous in prosecuting the 
monastic reformation of the clergy. He may have conscientiously 
believed this to have been his duty ; but it was carried into effect 
with a tyrannical severity ; and if a renovation of ecclesiastical 
piety was its object, its success in this point was of small dura- 
tion ; for within a century after this Benedictine reformation, the 
manners of the clergy are represented as unfavourably as at its 
commencement. The more pleasing part of Ethclwold's cha- 
racter was his attention to the literary education of the youth 
at Winchester (9}. These three the king made his counsellors and 
friends. 

(1) MSS. Gleop. B. 13. So Matt. West. 360. Flor. 355. 

(2) MSS. Gleop. So Matt. West. 371.; ^ho seems often to copy this author. 

(3) Malt. West. 369. Flor. 355. Such was his eupidity of power, that he held 
also Ihc see of Rochester. Osb. 110. 

(4) Mall. West. 370. Flor. 356. 

(5) That John Xll. ruled at this period, see Dupin, tenth century, p 10. 

(6) Hist. Rames. 391. (7) Flor. Wig. 356. 

(8) Flor. 357. So Adelard says, '< Beato igilur Athelwoldo a se edncalo.'* 
MS. Nero, c. 7. p. 75- Edgar made Dunstan, Oswald, and £thclwold his coun- 
sellors and friends. See Edgar's charier, Dugdalc, 140. 

(9) Woolstan says of him, ** It was always delighlful to him to teach children 
and youih, and to construe Latin books to ihem in English, and explain to them 
the rules of grammar and Latin versification, and to exhort them to better things 
by his pleasant conversations. Hence many of his disciples became priaUi abbots, 
bishops, and even archbishops." Wolst. Vit. £lhelwold. 
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The schemes of Dunstan to perpetuate his power and popularity 
cannot at this distant period he detailed, hut the nature of them 
may be conjectured by one faculty which he claimed, and which 
has been transmitted to us from his own authority. The best 
part of Dunstan's character was his taste for knowledge and the 
civilizing arts. The questionable features are those of his po- 
litics, and real or pretended enthusiasm. The Catholic hierarchy 
may accredit his supernatural gifts, but our sober reason cannot 
read but with surprise, that he claimed the power of conversing 
with the spiritual world. " I can relate one thing from himself," 
says his biographer, 'Mhat though he lived confined by a veil of 
flesh, yet, whether awake or asleep, he was always abiding with 
the powers above (1). " Hence he learned many heavenly songs. 
A particular instance is added of a vision, which announces such 
extraordinary pretensions in Dunstan, that if it had not come 
from his friend and contemporary, we might disbelieve the possi- 
bility that such presumption could have either occurred or been 
countenanced. 

In this vision, he declared he saw his own mother married to 
the venerated Saviour of the Christian world, with every nuptial 
pomp (2). Amid the singing, a heavenly youth asked Dunstan, 
why he did not join in the rejoicings of so great a marriage 
for his mother ; and, on his mentioning his ignorance, taught him 
a song (3). 

Dunstan promulgated this by summoning a monk to attend him 
on his pretended waking, who, from his dictation, committed the 
song to wnriting. All the monks, subject to him, were commanded 
in the morning to learn and to sing it ; while Dunstan shouted his 
protestations of the truth of the vision (4). 

To the credulous, the assertion of Dunstan was sufficient evi- 
dence of this impious story. The more investigating were silenced 
by attempts to allegorise it. The mother so married, was Dun- 
stan's church in its new reformation (5). Thus, whether it was 
believed literally, or interpreted allegorically, Dunstan derived 
from it the benefit he wished. It would seem that many thought 
him mad; but as his madness was systematical, persevering, 
and popular, it was more generally believed to be prophetic in- 
tuition (6). 

(1) Unum autem ex ipso me posse referre profiteer, quod quamvis hie cameo 
septus velamine deguisset in imis, mente tamen, sive vigilaret, sive somuo detcnlos 
quiescerat, semper manebat in superis. MS. Cleop. B. 13. p. 81. 

(2) MS. Cleop.; and see Osberne, Hi.; and Eadmer Vil. Dunst. %\T. 

(3) MSS. Cleop. 

(4) Sed continuo jussit cam litterarum in memoria priusquc oblivioni daretur 
conscribere et conscriptam cuidam monacho tarn recentem discere, etc. etc. MSS. 
Cleop. 

(5) MSS. Cleop. (6) Ibid. 
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The first object of Dunstan was to expel the relaxed ecclesiastics 
from the monasteries to diffuse every vrherc the Benedictine 
rule, and to give them the predominance in the estimation.of the 
nation. 

But Edgar did not leave his Benedictine friends to attack the 
existing clergy by their own influence and means of aggression. 
He degraded majesty so far as to become himself the persecuting 
tool of Dunstan. He himself assumed the sword against a portion 
of his subjects (1), who were respectable from their profession, 
and who could have no protection, but iii the popular fayour, or 
in his justice. 

At a public synod, convened to propagate the Be- 
nedictine revolution, Edgar delivered a speech (2) for 
the party he espoused. In consequence of which, the clergy ex- 
perienced a general persecution, and the monks were eyery where 
diffused with honour (3). Edgar took such pride in his Bene- 
dictine scheme, that, in 964, he boasted of having made forty- 
seven monasteries, and declared his intentions to increase them to 
fifty (4). 

, Edgar talks proudly, in one of its charters, that he had subdued 
all the islands of the ocean, with their ferocious kings, as fair as 
Norway, and the greatest part of Ireland, with its most noble 
city, Dublin (5). No wars, however, have been particularised to 
have been waged by him but his ecclesiastical ones, except an 
invasion of Wales (6) . 

To complete the subjugation of Northumbria, he conyoked 
the barons, and divided the province into two counties^. The 
Tees was the river of separation. The districts beyond its southern 
bank to the Humber were intrusted to Oslach. From the northern 
bank to Mereforth, in the maritime part of Deira, the earl Eadulf 
governed (7) . 

^.^ It is stated, that with a great fleet Edgar sailed to 

Chester on the Dee, and that eight kings, Kenneth 

king of Scotland, Malcolm of Cumbria, Macchus of Anglesey and 

CD In bis charter to the monastery at Hyde, in the year 066, he says, '^Vilioram 
cniieos canonicorum e diversis costri re^^iminis caenobiis Christi vicarius eliminavi.** 
Spclman Concil 438. In the 16th article the monks are engaged to defend him 
from devils, and in the seventeenth he contracts to defend them from men. lb. iiO. 

(2) See it in Ethclred, p. 360. 

(3) See Spclmans Concilia, 470.; Ingulf, 45.; Osbcrne, lll.t Etdmer, SIO.; 
Hoveden, 425.; Matt. West. 372. 374.; and Hist. Rames. 303, 304. 400. 

(4) See Dugdale, Monast. i. p. 140. 

(5) Mihi autem concessit propilia divinilas cum Anglorum imperio omnia regna 
insularum occani cum suis ferocissimis regibus usque Norregiam, maximamque 
partem Hibernian cum sua nobilissima civitate Dublinia Anglorum regno fobju- 
gare. 1 Dugdale, 140. 

(0) Caradoc mentions this in 005, and says, it produced the Welsh tribnte of 300 
wolves, p. 56. 
(7) Wallingford, 544. 
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the Isles (1), Ihree kings of Wales, and Iwo others (:2), repaired 
thither at his command to do him homage. He was not satisfied 
witli this confession of his power ; his puerile vanity demanded 
a more painful sacrifice; he ascended a large vessel with his 
nobles and officers ; and he stationed himself at the helm, while 
the eight kings, who had come to do him honour, were compelled 
to take the seats of the watermen, and to row him down the Dee (3). 
Such actions are not the evidences of true greatness, and never 
confer a lasting dignity. 

Edgar was as tyrannical in the indulgence of his other passions : 
he had sent one of his earls, named Atholwold, on a visit to 
Ordgar , earl of Devonshire, to examine if the beauty of his daughter, 
Elfrida, was as great as fame reported. Athelwold saw her, and 
falsified his trust. He reported her unfavourably to the king^ 
then courted her for himself, and married her. 

Courtiers are busy to supplant, and Edgar soon heard the truth. 
He dissembled his anger, and announced to Athelwold his inten- 
tion to see the lady. Alarmed at his danger, the nobleman en- 
treated his wife to deform herself ; but Elfrida w as w eary of do- 
mestic privacy, and, on 4he day of the royal visit, she added every 
charm of art to give brilliancy to her beauty. She excited Edgar's 
passions. He caused Athelwold to be assassinated in a wood, and 
then married Elfrida (4). 

At another time he had the brutality to violate a lady of noble 
birth, who used a nun's veil as an expected, but an unavailing 
protection (5). 

(1) Malt. West. 375. so entitles him, '^ Macone rege Monae ct plurimarum iniu- 
larum." Malmsbury calls him Arcbipirala, p. 50. In 071, he witnessed one of 
Edgar's charters, with that epithet added to his signature. Spelman, 486. Who 
this Macchus was we learn from the Welsh Chronicle often already quoted. This 
says, 909, '* y ditrciihwyt Penn Mon y gan y Paganyeit a Mact' vab Harald : *'— 
'^ The promontory of Anglesey was ravaged by the pagans under Mactus the son 
of Harald." hi 970, he made it tributary. MS. Cleop. B. 5. On referring to 
Adam Bremensis, p. 25 , we find two lines which express that Harald Blaatand, 
king of Denmark, sent his son Hiring to England, who having conquered the island, 
was betrayed in Norlhumbria. So the Icelandic fragment in Langbeck, ii. p. 148. 
I have already^ in p. 230 , stated from Snorre the death of Eric, son of Harald 
Harfragre, whom Langbeck wishes to make (his Hiring or Hringr son of the Danish 
king. I think Snorre is correct, and that Mactus, (he son of Harald, was the son 
of Harald Blaaland the Dane ; not of Harfragre the Norwegian. In 9i6, (here wag 
another Maccus, son of Eric. See before, p. 145. The Danish Maccus did homage 
to Edgar. Waiiingford spells his name Oriccus, p. 545., which comes nearer (o 
Hiring or Hringr. 

(2) Malt. West, styles these, Jacobo rege Galwalllffi et Juki! Westmariae, p. 375. 

(3) Malmsb. 50. Mailros, 150. Hoveden, 426. Sim. Dun. 159. Al. Bev. lit. 
Fior. 359. Nothing can more strongly display Edgar's vanily than the pompous 
and boastful titles which he assumes in his charters. They sometimes run to the 
length of fifteen or eighteen lines. How different from Alfred's hgo occidentallam 
Saionum Rex! 

(4) Malmsb. 59. Bromton gives the incident more in detail, 865, 866. 

(5) Malmsb. 60. This was in his first wife's time. Eadmer, Yit. Danst. 219. 
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A third incident of his contempt for the welfare of others, when 
bis own gratiOcation was in question, has been recorded. Visit- 
ing at Andover, be commanded a nobleman to bring him his 
daughter, whose person had been praised to him ; but the mother 
of the young lady sent her attendant to personate her daughter (1). 
For these actions Dunstan imposed only trifling penances on 
Edgar (2). 

Yet amid these defects, some traits of an enlarged and liberal 
policy appear, which reflect credit on Edgar or his ministers. The 
most important of these was his patronage of foreigners and trade. 
People from Saxony, Flanders, and Denmark, frequently came to 
him (3) ; whom he received so well as to excite a censure from 
one monkish chronicler, that he loved them too much (4), and 
from another, that they injured his people by the vices they im- 
ported (5). He showed his care of trade by his exemplary pun- 
ishment of the people of Thanet, who had seized and plundered 
some merchants coming from York (6). His commuting the' tri- 
bute from Wales into three hundred wolves' heads (7), in order to 
extirpate these animals from the country, was a scheme of sound 
wisdom and generous policy. His reformation of his coin was 
also intelligent. It had become so diminished in weight, by the 
fraud of clipping, that the actual value was very inferior to the 
nominal ; he therefore had new coins made all over England (8). 

(1) Malmsb. 60* This author's expressions, Dam csteris infamias — ^magis resper- 
serunt canlilenae, p. 56., imply that the Anglo-Saxon poets made Edgar's dissolate 
conduct the subject of their poetry. 

(2) As occasional fasting, and not to wear his crown for seven years. Malmsb. 
60. Osb. 111. One part of the penance was artMly chosen to promote the monk's 
purposes. The king was to lavish his treasures upon a nunnery, to expel the elergy 
with new vigour, and to introduce monks. Osb. 

(3) Malmsb. 56. The Welsh Chronicle, MS. Cleop. B. 5. says, *' Canys canneat 
agavas gwyr Denmarc ar drigaw yn yr ynys honn tra vynnynt y gan Edgar vrenhin 
IJoegj'r :"— ** Because to the men of Denmark leave was granted by Edgar, king of 
England, on their request, to dwell in this island." 

(i) Extrancos hue adductos plus sequo diligens. Hunt. 356. 

(5) Malrasbury says, '^ A Saxonibus animorum inconditam ferocitatem, a Flan- 
dritis corporum enervem mollitiem, a Danis potationem discerent. Hominea ante 
hasc in talibus Integra et natural! simplicitate sua defensare, aliena non mirari," 
p. 50. The Welsh Chronicle adds to the last passage quoted another, which states, 
that the Danes became so numerous, that they were in every city and town in Eng- 
land ; that they gave themselves up to such drinking and idolatry, that they could 
not be governed ; and that this occasioned nails to be put in their cups to mark the 
quantity they were to drink. MS. Cleop. B. 5. Malmsbury says of Dunstan, that 
he caused silver or gold nails to be put into the drinking vessels, to prevent drunken- 
ness and quarrels, p. 50. 

(6) Matt. West. 374. 

(7) Malmsbury says, the tribute ceased on the fourth year, for want of wolyes, 
p. 50. 

(8) Matt. West. 375. Dunstan may have influenced him in this law ; for it is 
stated in his life, that finding three coiners of false money not punished on the ap- 
pointed day, because it was Whitsunday i he order^ the day not to be regarded; 
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He is said to have stationed three fleets of 1200 ships each on the 
east, west, and south coasts of the island for the defence of the 
kingdom (1). This, however, looks more like idle parade than 
public utility ; for England was threatened with no foreign hos- 
tility in his reign, and one third of the number would have guarded 
the coast. There was more true glory obtained by his practice 
every spring and winter, of riding through his provinces, to ex- 
amine the conduct of the powerful, to protect the weak, and to 
punish every violation of law (2). This attention to the wants and 
relief of his people merits our applause ; and whether Dunstan*s 
solicitude for popularity (3), or the king's noble feelings occasioned 
the custom, it ought not to be mentioned without high praise. His 
vigilant police freed the kingdom from robbers (4). 

Edgar was generous to his friends. To Kenneth of Scotland, 
who visited him, he not only gave the county of Louth, but one 
hundred ounces of pure gold, many silken ornaments and rings, 
with precious stones (5). 

The person of Edgar was small and thin; and Kenneth one day 
remarked that it was wonderful that so many provinces should 
obey a man so insigniGcant. These words were carried to the 
king. He led Kenneth apart into a wood, and bade him take one 
of two swords which he produced. "Our arms shall decide which 
ought to obey the other ; for it will be base to have asserted that at 
a feast which you cannot support with your sword. " Kenneth, 
confused, recollected his hasty remark, and apologised for it as a 
joke (6). There is such an energy and a magnanimity in this in- 
cident, that if Edgar had attained his power at a later 
age, or had possessed better counsellors, he might have 
displayed a nobler character. Abstracted from his vices, he may 
be ranked in the superior order of our Saxon sovereigns. 

Edgar was twice married. By his first wife, Elfleda the Pair, 
daughter of Ordmer, he had Edward, his successor, and a daughter, 
who became a nun. Elfrida, whom he had made the widow of 

'' for, " said he, '^ coiners are Ihieves, and I know of do thieves more harmrul. 
They disturb the country, and injure both rich and poor." Eadmer, p. 216. 

(1) Mailros, 150. Matt. West, makes 4800 ships, by adding a northern lleet 
Perhaps either number is an exaggeration. Malmsbury says, that every Easter 
they sailed round the island, p. 50. 

(2) Malmsb. 59. Mailros, 150. Mall. West. 375. 

(3) After Dunstan had become a metropolitan, he hastened to travel through 
every city in the kingdom, to preach to it; and such was his acuteness and elo- 
quence, says his biographer, that nothing could be wiser, or more pleasant. Os- 
heme, 110. 

(i) Malmsb. 50. 

(5) Malt. West, says, Louth was given on condition that Kenneth should come 
every year to Edgar's principal feasts. The king gave him several bouses for his 
entertainment during his journey. 

(0) Malmsb. 50. 
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Athelwold (1), that had deceived him, bore bini two sons; Ed- 
mund, who died before him ; and Etholred, who sAm obtained the 
crown. 

Edgar's reign has been celebrated as the most glorious of all the 
Anglo-Saxon kings. No other sovereign, indeed, enjoyed his 
prosperity with such personal pomp ; yet no other sovereign was 
more degraded in his posterity. With his short life, for he died at 
thirty-two, the gaudy pageantry ceased ; and all the dominion in 
which he had so ostentatiously exulted, vanished from his chil- 
dren's grasp. His eldest son perished by the scheme of his pre- 
ferred Elfrida ; his youngest reigned only to show, that one weak 
reign is sufficient to ruin even a brave and great people. ' 

It is an instance of the mutability of human greatness, that al- 
though Edgar made kings his watermen, yet the son of his beloved 
wife bought his kingdom five times from Danish rovers ; the fa- 
vourites became traitors, and he surrendered his throne to a fo- 
reign invader. Of Edgar's grandsons one perished violently soon 
after his accession. The other was the last of his race who ruled 
the Anglo-Saxon nation (2). 



CHAPTER VIL 

Edward the Martyr, or Edward the Second of the Anglo-Saxon Kings. 

Dunstan had used the power of Edgar to plant England with the 
new monks, and to exclude from their seats the ancient clergy ; 
but he had not reconciled all the nation to the severity of the 
measure or to his own administration 5 for on Edgar's death an 
attempt was made to humble his power, and to restore the clergy. 
As Edward appeared subservient to the views of Dunstan, his ac- 
cession was disputed. Some chose him, and others Ethelred (3). 
But Edward had been named by his father as successor, and 
Dunstan took the shortest road to his object. He and Oswald as- 
sembled their ecclesiastical friends and some duces, and crowned 

(1) The Saxon Cbron. MS. Tib. B. 4.. dates Edgar's marriage with Elfrida in 
065. Hcarne places our illustrious Tom Thumb in this reign as an actual living 
character. He says, in his preface to Bencdictus Abbas, *' The History of Tom 
Thumb was certainly founded on some authentic history, as being nothing else, 
originally, but a description of King Edgar's dwarf. " 

(2) That Edgar was considered by the Anglo-Saions as the greatest of their kings 
in power and dominion, we find from Elfric, who was nearly his contemporary. He 
calls tidgar, '' of all the kings of the English nation, the most powerful. And It was 
the Divine will that his enemies, both kings and earls, who came to him desiring 
peace, should, without any battle, be subjected to him to do what he willed. Hence 
he was honoured over a wide extent of land." "Wanl. 89. 

(3) f lor. Wig. 361. Mailros, 15t. 
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Edward (i). Edward, like all the kings since Athelstan, was rerjr 
young at his accedsion. 

The quarrel between the two systems grew more vehement. 
The governor of Mercia turned out all the monks (2). The go- 
vernor of East Anglia supported them (3) . Many tumults ensued (4) . 
The clergy got hold of the monastic possessions, which they dis- 
tributed to the governors in return for their protection (5). 

Elfrida opposed Dunstan. She joined the party of the clergy, 
and endeavoured to bias the minds of the great in favour of her 
son Ethelred. 

Though Dunstan had procured Edward's coronation, he could 
not recover the alienated minds of the nobility. He attempted to 
govern them by the influence of superstition. He had forcibly 
expelled the clergy who had been reinstated ; but on Edgar's death 
they endeavoured to restore themselves : and Elfere, the governor 
of Mercia, pulled down all the monasteries which had been built 
in that province. To appease these discontents, a synod was con- 
vened at Winchester. While the opinions were forming, and the 
assembly expected his answer to a peculiar appeal which had been 
made to him, the crucifix in the wall became vocal. It commanded 
the former proceedings : it forbad a change (6). " What wish ye 
more?" Exclaimed Dunstan, immediately; "the divine voice de- 
termines the affair (7)." 

This artifice, for, unless we believe it to have been a miracle, no 
other name can be given to it, did not fully succeed. It was fol- 
lowed by another event, which, taken in conjunction with the pre- 
ceding, leads the impartial mind to the strongest suspicion o^ its 
having been a scheme of the most questionable character. The 

(1) Hist. Raines. il3. Mailros, 151. Eadmer, Ylt. D. 220. 

(2) Ingulf, 54. Malmsb. 61. (3) Hist. Hamcs. if 2. 

(4) Mullus inde tumaltus in omiii angulo Anglis factus est. Ingulf, 54. 

(5) Ingulf, 54. One author says, he cannot express the sufTeriogs of the monks. 
Hist. Kames. 412. 

(6; Malmsbury, p. 61. Gervase gives Ihe ^ords, '^absit nt hoc fiat, absit ut 
hoc fiat," 1647. So Osberne, p. 112. 

(7) We have this speech of Dunstan In Eadmer's life of him, p. 219. Wh. Ang. 
Sax. He and Osberne place it under Edgar's reign, which is less probable than 
the chronology of (he others, because Edgar's attachment to Dunstan and power 
made such aids useless. Whatever affects the character of Dunstan, Dr. Lingard 
wishes to believe a mere popular tale. If Dunsian's enemies had written his life, 
Dr. Lingard's incredulity would be a fair exertion of cautious though arbitrary 
Pyrrhonism. But all that we know of Dunstan comes from his friends and pane- 
gyrists. It is our moral sympathies that have improved, not our historical evidence 
whidi has diminished. Yet it is remarkable that the Papal church, in this enlightened 
day, should cling so tenaciously to such mixed characters as Dunstan and Ijiecket, in 
opposition both to reason and impartial history. It would act more wisely if it dis- 
cerned and abandoned the untenable and revolting, and suffered its legends to sink 
quietly into oblivion. They are unnecessary to it as a religion, and are not likely 
to assist its political power in an age when the current of the human mind runs so 
strongly against all palpable credulity. 
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candid historian will always r^ct when the nature of the incidents 
compels him to infer bad motives. But some facts justify the im- 
putation ; and the following events, unless extreme charity can 
believe them to have been accidental, or credulity can suppose 
them to have been miraculous, announce premeditated plans which 
deserve the harshest epithets. A council of the nobles was sum- 
moned at Calne. The king was absent, on account of his age. 
While the senators of England were conversing violently on the 
question then agitated, and were reproaching Dunstan, he gave a 
short reply, which ended with these remarkable words : " I confess 
that I am unwilling that you should conquer. I commit the cause 
of the church to the decision of Christ." 

As these words, which lead the mind to the most unfavourable 
inferences, w ere uttered, the floor and its beams and rafters gave 
way, and precipitated the company with the ruins to the earth 
below. The seat of Eunstan only was unmoved. Many of the 
nobles were killed upon the spot ; the others were grievously hurt 
by wounds which kept them long conflned (1). If no other achieve- 
ment had revealed Dunstan's character, would not this be suffi- 
cient to startle the unprejudiced reader into a doubt of its sanctity ? 
It wails followed by another circumstance, which leaves us no al- 
ternative between the supposition of a purposed falsehoo^or an 
unworthy miracle. 

On the death of his friend and pupil Athelwold, the see of 
Winchester became vacant. As from the avowed dissatisfaction of 
the nobles, Dunstan's power was insecure, it became expedient 
that he should guard it by filling every high office with his friends. 
He fixed upon Elphegus as the successor, and, to abolish all op- 
position, he boldly declared, that Saint Andrew had appeared to 
him, and commanded him to consecrate Elphegus to the vacant 
see (2). 

Such proceedings at last taught others to fight him with the 
weapons of crime. The subjection of Edward to his will gave a 
perpetuity to his power ; but there was a person existing as ambi- 
tious as himself, and indiflerent to the means of gratifying that 
ambition. This was Elfrida. I know not whether we can credit 
all the wickedness attributed to her. It is stated in the records of 
the abbey of Ely, that its first abbot, Brithonod, was seen by Elfrida 
in the New Forest. He went to the royal court on the business of 
his church, and at his departure took leave also of her. She desired 
a private conversation with him on aflairs of conscience, and in the 
interview she acted the wife of Potiphar . The abbot emulated the 
virtue of Joseph; and the disappointed Elfrida procured his assas- 
sination. The power of the queen-dowager compelled his monas>- 

(1) See note at the end of the chapter. 

(2) Osberne, 114. The history of Duostan U reniarkably certain ; from the fodi 
against him being stated and proved by his friends and encomiasts. 
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tcry to indulge their suspicions in silence; but in her days of peni- 
tence she acknowledged the crime (i). 

It is also declared of Elfrida, that Edward gave her 
all Dorsetshire as a dower, with a royal dignity an- 
nexed to it (2). 

The state of the kingdom gave power to her malice. However 
the proceedings at Calne may have affected the credulous people, 
the surviving sufferers and their friends could hardly have bieen 
deceived ; and if they believed the catastrophe to have been the 
effect of design, we may assume that they meditated to avenge it on 
Dunstan. But he was protected by the favour of his sovereign ; 
EdM ard ihereforc became the Grst object of attack. A combination 
against him w as formed ; and with no scruples as to the means. It 
is stated, that Elfrida and some princes conspied together to de- 
throne Edward in favour of Ethelred, and that the death of the king 
was the crime devised for the accomplishment of their purpose. 
The unsuspecting king facilitated the execution of the guilty plot. 
He w as hunting in Dorsetshire, near Wareham, a few miles from 
which stood Corfe Castle, the residence of Elfrida and her son. His 
companions were dispersed in pursuit of the game, and, in the 
course of the sport, Edward beheld the conspicuous walls of the 
castle (3). He rode thither to visit Ethelred and his mother. On 
the tidings of his arrival, she hastily settled her plan. She went 
out and received him with hypocritical kindness, and invited him 
in. The king declined to alight ; but desired some refreshment, 
and requested to see his brother. A cup of drink was brought to 
him ; but while he was raising it to his lips, a wretch, stealing 
behind, stabbed him in the back. Feeling the wound, he spurred 
his horse to escape the assassin, but the blow had been too success- 
ful : he fell from his seat ; his feet hung in the stirrups, and the 
frighted steed dragged his expiring lord over the rugged way. 
His friends traced him by his blood, and found at last his disfigured 
corpse. It was burnt, and its ashes buried at Wareham (4). 

(1) This incident has escaped the notice of our historians. It is in the Historia 
Eliensis. 3 Gale, 401, 402. 

(2) Waliingford, 5i5. 

(3) The interesting ruins of Corfe Castle still remain. 

(4) Malmsb. 61. Ingulf, 54. Mailros, 151. The Chroniclers say he was ba- 
ried ; but Lupus, in his sermon, says, Occisus est et poslea combtMtus, Hickef*8 
Thes. 

ADDITIONAL NOTE ON DDNSTAN. 

As the conduct of Dunstan in the incident at Calne has become lately a subject of 
public discussion, and it has been suggested, that as a more atrocious crime thin 
the charge against him cannot be imagined, '* such a suggestion should not be 
brought without a strong evidence ;" and, ** that the slightest evidence neither hn 
been nor can be produced for its support. " Butler's Calh. Church, p. 67. 
I'he impartial reader may desire to know what the authentic evidence really 
amounts to. 

There are do contemporary histories now existing of the reigns of ] 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Huvicw of Ihc State and History or Denmark and Norway at the Accession of Ethelred, 

and of the last Stage of the Northern Piracy. 

As the second year of Ihe reign of EthelrM was distinguished by 
the re-appearance of those enemies whom the courage and wisdom 
of Alfred and his successors had subdued or driven from the £ng- 

JKdward the IMartyr. But there is a tract on the life of Danstan, written by 
Brldforth, a pricsl, ^ho knew him, and who calls himself, *' Vilis Saxonam indi- 
^ena," which exists in Ihc Cotton MS. Cleop. b. 13., and which has been printed 
from another MS. of bt. Yedasl^s monastery at Rome, in the Acta Sanctorum for 
May, vol. iv.^ p. 346. This gives the fullest account of the earliest incidents of his 
life that exists^ but scarcely mentions bis transactions as archbishop. It omits all 
notice of the synod at Calne, and therefore of what happened there. If this omis- 
sion had not extended to Dunstan^s other transactions as archbishop, it might have 
raised a doubt if there had been any such a meeting at all. But as the author has 
also not chosen to mention other important actions of Dunstan's later life, the silence 
on this peculiar event is no argument against it. On the contrary, it may be al- 
leged that the transaction was omitted because its consequences had excited so mach 
enmity or suspicion against Dunstan that one living at that period did not choose, 
either for his friend's sake or his own, to revive its recollection. There is also 
another MS. life of Dunstan addressed by Adelard to Etphegus the archbishop, who 
was killed in the reign of Kthclred, and this also omits the meeting at Calne, as it 
docs most other details of Dunstan's archiepiscopal conduct. Ihe above remarks 
apply also to this author's silence. The omission is not peculiar, and is exposed to 
an unfavourable inference. 

But that there was a meeting at Calne of the Saxon Witan, or of the distinguislied 
men, both nobles and clergy, of the nation, and that the floor suddenly gave way, 
and precipitated all but Dunstan to the earth, maiming some, and kiiliog others, 
rests satisfactorily on the following historical documents : — 

The Saxon Chronicle, admitted to be *' a faithful register of the times," thus 
briefly notices it :— 978. '' Here in this year all the oldest (noblest) Witan of the 
English nation fell at Calne from an upper floor : but the holy archbishop Dunstan 
stood alone upon a beam, and some there were very much maimed, and some did 
not survive." Gibs Sax. Chr. 12i. Ingr. S. C 163. The ancient Latin Chro- 
nicles of Florence, p. 361. Sim. Dun. p. 160. Hen. Hunt. 356., and Hoveden, 
4S7., which seem to me to have been all taken from Saxon Annals ; the Chron. 
Petcrb. p. 20., Bromton, 870., and Gervase, 1047., mention these events in terms 
nearly similar to the passage cited from the Saxon Chronicle. 

But though the historical fact of the calamity is thus certain, (here is so flkr no 
direct imputation upon Dunstan for its occurrence. There is only the singularity 
that he escaped while others suffered, and if no more than this had appeared in our 
historical remains^ wc might be satisfied with supposing, that, both the calamity and 
his preservation were the undesigned and fortuitous effects of the state of the build- 
ing in which the Saxon Witena-gemot was assembled. But the preceding facts 
are not the only circumstances which our old historians have transmitted to us 
upon the subject ; and it is on the additions which they have supplied— all writers 
friendly to their respected saint— that the suspicion and the charge have ulthnately 
been founded. 

One of the most valuable and intelligent of our ancient chronographers is Wil- 
liam of Malmsbury ; and thus he details what he mentions of the incident : — 

'* Edgar being dead> the clergy formerly expelled from the churches excited re- 
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lish coasts, aqd who now succeeded in obtaining the English crown, 
it is expedient that we should turn our eyes upon the Baltic, and 

Dewed battles. From this thing a prejudice, raised into clamour and passion, was 
directed against Dunstan ; the lay nobles joining in the outcry, (hat the clergy had 
suffered unjustly. One of them, Elfcre, pulled down almost all the monasteries 
which Ethelwold, the bishop of Winchester, had built in Mercia. The flrst synod 
was convened at Winchester, where the dominical image expressly spoke and con- 
founded the clergy and (heir supporters. But the minds not being yet appeased, a 
council was appointed at Calne ; where, the king being absent from his youth, as 
the senators were all sitting in (he chamber, the matter was agitated wslh great 
conflict and controversy ; and the darts of many reproaches were thrown on Dun- 
stan, that most firm wail of (he church; but could not shake him, persons of every 
order defending him with all their might. Sudxlenly all the floor with its fastenings 
ami beams started out and fell down. All were thrown to the earth. Dunstan 
alone, standing upon a beam (hat remained, entirely escaped ; the rest were eilher 
killed or detained in (he fetter of perpetuat languor. This miracle gave peace to 
the archbishop." Dc Gest. Keg. I. ii. p. 61. Matlhew of Westminter's statement 
of the calamity is to the same purport, and nearly in the same words, p. 377., and 
so is Kudbornc's, 1 Angl. Sax. p. 225. 

These authorities attach to the event the suspicious circumstances, that it happened 
in (he midst of a violent discussion in the Anglo-Saxon parliament, in which Dun- 
stan's future power and safety were at stake : that it followed a preceding par- 
liamentary dispute which had been dogmatically and not willingly decided in his 
favour, by what must have been either miracle or fraudulent contrivance ; and 
that by (he afllicting catastrophe, all future opposition to his measures was silenced. 
" This miracle gave peace to (he archbishop." The historical authorities referred 
to do not pretend that it was an acciddkit ; they declare that it was supernatural. 

The evidence (hus far will create in many minds an irresistible suspicion against * 
him. But, however justly this may seem to be entertained, we must still recollect 
that Ihe impeaching deductions of historj are not actual evidence, and do not of, 
themselves justify a positive charge of decided guilt. This charge arises from the 
account of two other authors, who are not (he enemies, but the admirers and 
biographers of Dunstan, and who detail these facts as articles of their warm 
panegyric. 

Ihere are two lives of (his singular man, as ancient as any of the preceding 
chronicles, and written by persons who in their own days were respectable. These 
were Osberne, the friend and counsellor of the Archbishop Lanfranc, a great admirer 
of Dunstan ; and Eadmer, a disciple of Anselm, the successor of Lanfranc. Os- 
heme lived about a century after Dunstan, and Eadmer a little later ; (hey detail 
the following account : — 

OSBERNE, after mentioning the deciding effect of the speaking crucifix, states that 
his opponents '* taking Beornhelm, a Scottish bishop, as a defender of their iniquity, 
a man almost unconquerable, both in his ingenuity, and in his loquacity, pressed 

00 Duubtan in (he (own called Calne, and proposed their scandal ^ith a swelling 
spirit. Dunstan, broken by ag.e and ecclesiastical labours, had laid aside all things 
but prayer. Yet, lest the wicked party, defeated before by a divine miracle, should 
now boast of obtaining a victory, he d.-ir(ed this answer upon his enemies .- — ^ Since 
you did not in such a lapse of time bring forward your accusation, but now that 

1 am old and cultivating taciturniiy, seek to disturb me by these antiquated com- 
pla'mts, 1 confess that I am unwilling that you should conquer me. I commit the 
cause of his church to Christ as the judge.' He spoke, and the wrath of the angry 
Deity corrotK)rated what he said ; for the house was immediately shaken ; the 
chamber was loosened under their feet; his enemies were precipitated to the 
ground, and oppressed by the weight of the crushing timbers. But, where the 
saint was reclining with his friendi, there no ruin occurred." Osb. Angl. Sax. 
vol. ii. p. 112. 

Ead^mer.— Uis edilori Whirt<m, remarkf tbtt he had never seen Osberne's work; 
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inquire livhat nations and what sovereigns possessed at this time the 
means of such formidable aggressions. 

but like him bad drawn his facts from some more ancient author. Eadmer, there- 
fore, stands before us not as a copyist of Osberne, but as an independent oarrator 
of what he has recorded. After mentioning Beornbelm's opposition, Eadmer thus 
states Dunstan's flnal reply, and its consequences : — 

" ' This calumnia which you are agitating has been already settled by the Divhie 
Yoice ; nor do we tbinlt It should be again recalled into a new conflict. I^ indeed, 
am aged ; and I desire to pass the remainder of my life, wliich, I am aware, cannot 
be long, in peace, if it be possible. I have laboured as long as I have been able. 
Row, unGtted for all toil, I commit (o the Lord God the cause of his church, to 
be defended against the insurgent enemies.' He spoke, and, lo, the floor under 
the feet of those who had come together against him fell from lieneath them, 
and ail were alike precipitated ; but where Dunstan stood with his friends no 
ruin of the house, no accident happened.'* Vit. Dunst. Anglia Sax. vol. ii. p. 220. 

Capgrave gives the words that are so remarkable in Osberne, with Ibis slight 
change, '* / confess that I am unwilling to be conquered,'* Leg. Nov. fol. 94. 

It is this speech of Dunstan, which implies that he expected some extraordinary 
event to follow it, that would benefit his side of the question, and it is also the al- 
leged preservation of his supporters, as well as of himself, without which it would 
not have served him, which prevent us from ascribing the calamity to any accident, 
and which attach to Dunstan the charge of a foreknowledge of what was to ensue. 
Such a foreknowledge must have been either a miracle or a premeditated villany. 
That the parts of the floor on which his opponents were placed should only fbll, 
while the station of himself and his upholders remained safe, would justify any one 
for believing that the destruction was not a natural casualty. But the speech fixes 
on Dunstan a personal foresight, which warrants an historian for connecting him 
with the planning and with the perpetration of the crime. The above evidence is 
all that now remains on Ibis subject ; and every reader must determine from it for 
himself, whether it is most probable that this catastrophe was the result of accident, 
miracle, or crime. That the chroniclers do not detail this speech like the two 
biographers is not extraordinary, because they omit all the other speeches whiih 
were made on this angry discussion- But Osberne and Eadmer, who have trans- 
milted to us this speech, record it as the accounting cause of what followed, and 
as indicating the event to have been the Divine answer to his appeal. They Insert 
it for no hostile purpose, nor obtrusively, but as a regular part of the real transac- 
tion. There is a particularity in their both mentioning a Scottish prelate as the 
eloquent adversary whom the saint thus endeavoured to refute, which Norman or 
SaxQu monks were not likely to have invented. My oi^n inference is, that there is 
no more reason to doubt the authenticity of this speech than of any other of Don- 
Stan's extraordinary actions. 

I have looked into the two most ancient lives of him, those of Athelard and 
Bridferth, to sec if either Osberne or Eadmer have been peculiarly credulous, or 
more inclined lo the marvellous than their predecessors on Dunstan's biography. 
But I find in Athel\iid an account that Dunstan, one night when ho was overcome 
with sleep at his vigils, was rapt up, as it were, into heaven, and heard the saints 
hymning Ihe Trinity, and singing *' Kyrie eleison,'* or *' Lord have mercy upon 
us ! " He also narrates, that as the prelate was one day sitting with his attendants 
engaged in some manual work, his harp that was banging on the wall began playing 
of itself, and, though untouched, performed the whole antiphon of '* Gaudent in 
aelis " to the very end. Bridferth, who declares that he was personally ac- 
quainted with Dunstan, outdoes even these fancies; for he mentions, that as the saint 
was one night in bis cloisters, Satan came to him in the shaggy form of a horrid 
bear; being driven away, he returned in the figure of a dog ; again expelled, he 
came back as a viper ; and being forced out, he burst in once more as a furious wolf. 
This tale is soon followed by another, that as Dunstan once fell asleep from fSitigue 
before the altar of St. George, the devU came to him like a rugged betr» audy pUdog 
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DENMARK, 

The history of Denmark, from the death of Ragnar The state ot 
Lodbn^ to the accession of Harald Blaatand, or Blue »••««*. 
Tooth, is confused and inaccurate (1). Harald was the son of 
Gormo the Aged, and Thyra the Saviour of Denmark. He acceded 
in 936, on his father's demise. He suffered from a calamitous in- 
vasion of Jutland by the emperor Otho (2), who married Athelstan's 
sister. 

He built the .famous city of Jotosburg (3) near the 
great Pomeranian lake, made by three rivers, in their ^^ **■" '*• 
conflux to the sea. This city became very distinguished for the 
courage of its inhabitants, their depredations and opulence (4). It 
was perhaps the only instance in the world of a government of pi- 

his paws on each shoulder, opened his jaws to devour htm ; when he fortunately 
awoke, shook him off, struck at him with his staff, and, by chanting the 68th Psalm, 
drove him away. After this, a great stone was hurled at him, which carried away 
with it his cap ; and this he ascribed to the evil being. 

He seems to have been distinguished for his intercourse with devils, and for his 
power of discerning them ; for as he was travelling with a noblenan to a royal 
banquet, he suddenly perceived his enemy running playfully about among the royal 
trumpeters ; he bade the dux, who saw nothing, make the sign of the cross on hii 
eyes, who then beheld a devil leaping about in the shape of a little black man. It 
was from seeing him again wandering about among the servants of the household, 
that he declared the king would die in three days ; and he beheld him a third time 
carrying great rolls of writing in his hands, at the very moment when his sovereign 
Edmund was parsing from mass to the banquet in which he was stabbed. These 
tales must have been invented for him, or told by himself; If the latter, we most 
suppose cither that he had a diseased imagination, or that he wilfully Cd)ricated 
them. 

From these narratives of Bridferlh and of Athelard, the contemporaries of Dunstan, 
we have a right to say, that there is no anile credulity nor peculiar love of the mar- 
vellous in Osberne in what he relates, more than in any other of the Catholic ha- 
giographers. All these re[iort analogous improbabilities in greater or less number. 
Even the popes have distinguished themselves in this line of narration ; for no mi- 
racles exceed those recorded by Gregory the Great, in his Dialogues, and by 
Calixtus II. in his Miracles of St. James. All the Catholic clergy not only accredit 
the miracles of their saints, but even build an argument for the superiority of their 
church upon their occurrence. The late Dr. Milner's works display fully as much 
of that quality, which has been called anile credulity in Osberne, as those of this 
now depreciated biographer. With every desire to be as impartial as I can be, 
I see, therefore, no suflicient reason for discrediting this portion of their friendly 
biography. 

(1) The confusion of this part of Danish history was observed and complained of 
by Adam of Bremen. *' Tanti autem reges, immo tyranni Danorum, utrum simul 
aliqui regnavcrunt, an alter post alterum brevl tempore vixlt incertum est." c. xliv. 
p. 17. Many chronicles and histories have appeared since Adam's time, but they 
have only made the confusion of the period more visible to all who collate their 
accounts. 

{%) To protect Denmark from the Germans, he completed the celebrated trench 
and wall called Dannewirke. See Snorrc's description of it, vol. i. p. 817.; and. 
see Stephanius, 199—201 . 

(3) Saxo, 182. 

(4) See Bartholin, 446. 

II. 12 
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rates (i). Its first legislator, Palnatoko, enacted it as one of his 
laws, that no man should live at Jomsburg who breathed a word of 
fear, or who showed the least apprehension in the most critical 
danger (2). Their depredations were conducted on a principle of 
equality ; for all the plunder, whether small or great, was brought 
to the spear and divided (3). The modern Wollin, which has 
succeeded the ancient city, is not one-thirtieth part of its size. 
Ploughs now cut the soil on which splendid buildings stood. It 
became the emporium of the north. It was the last state of the 
north which admitted Christianity. All nations but Christians, 
who were interdicted on pain of death, were allowed to inhabit it, 
and each people had a separate street. They were idolaters, and 
for the most part polygamists (4). Their riches at last introduced 
factions, disorders, and civil fury, till Waldemar took and destroyed 
it in 1170 (5). 

Harald Blaatand had a successful war with Haco of Norway, but 
towards the close of his life, the discontent of his subjects (6) 
enabled his son Svein to commence an unnatural warfare against 
him (7). Svein required of his father a share of his dominions (8). 
This demandJ)eing refused, he pretended to be collecting a fleet 
against the pirates, and with this surprised Harald. The old king 
fled to Normandy with sixty ships, and the son of RoUa entertained 
him hospitably, until he prepared a fleet capable of regaining bis 
kingdom (9). A reconciliation for a while suspended the immoral 
war (10), and Harald gratefully returned to Richard of Normandy 
the aid which he had received from his father (11). The conflict 
was soon renewed between Harald and Svein, whose tutor, Pdinik- 

(1) Inter p nines vero Vikingos quos historic nostrs celebrant famosisslmi ermt 
Jomsvikingr diet! qui Jutini olim Jomsbarg sedem fixam et rempubliGam certii ac 
firmis legibus constitutam habebant. Wormius, Mon. Dan. 270. 

(2) Jomsvikingr Saga, c. xiv., cited by Bartholin, p. 3. This Saga gifes a 
curious account of the answers of eight men of Jomsburg who were Gaptivea» on 
their being brought out to be slaughtered: Bartholin, 41— 51. IS they can be 
credited, they evince a horrible fearlessness. They were taken prisoners in a 
great invasion of Norway by their countrymen. Suorre narrates the aggression^ 
p 231 — ^240., and gives extracts from (he Scallds who mention it. 

(3; Bartholin gives extracts from the Hirdskra and the Jomsvikingr Sagti on 
this subject, p 15. 

(4) See tl^e descriptions of Mnnster and Ghrytsns, cited by Stephanius, 1Q7> 198« 
Chrylffius was so interested by it, as to make a particular survey of its siti and 
remains. 

(5) The ancient Sveno Aggo thus mentions its fiite : — '* Whose walls I S?eno 
beheld levelled to the ground by the Archbishop Absalom," c. iv. p. 51. 

(0) Sveno Aggo, p. 51. Saxo, p. 195. 

(T) Adam Brem. 25. (8) Snorre, Tol. i. p. 229. 

(9) Will. Gemmet. lib. iii. c 9. p. 237. Pontanus dates Harald's arrinl in 
Normandy in 943. Hist. Dan. lib. v. p. 135. 

(Id) Will. Gemmet. lib. iv. c. 9. p. 243. Sveno mentions the agreement, thonghi 
in his additions to it, I think he confuses several distinct incidents. 

(U) Dudo, lib. iii, p. 122. Gemmet. p. 246. 
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toko, in revenge of an injury (1) which he had endured, stabbed 
Haraid. The wounded liing fled to Jomsburg, where he soon died, 
in 985 (2). 

Svein, who has received the surnames of Otto from 
the emperor Otho, and Tiugosltegg from the shape of ^* "*«"«»• 
his beard, became now the undisputed master of a throne, which 
he had so foully earned. His life was romantic; but at a period 
when the manners of society, viewed with the eye of reason, seeni 
unnatural and distorted, the actions will be often eictravagant. 
He was three times taken prisoner by the Jomsburger^, and wad 
three times redeemed. His last liberation was accomplished by 
the generosityof that sex, whose pity is never asked in vain ; whoni 
nature has made lovely in person, but still more lovely in heart (3). 

New misfortunes divested the ill-gotten crown of its expected 
charms. Eric, the prevailing king in Sweden, invaded Scania, 
and after many battles expellea Svein, and for many years remainea 
the master of the Danish isles (4). 

The exiled Svein fled humbly to Tryggva of Norway, but Wasi 
disdainfully spurned. England Was his next resource, bni 
Ethelred, oflended at incursions of the Northmen, with which h6 
had been harassed, would not admit him. He then sailed 16 
Scotland, and there met an dsyliim, and a hospitable friend (5)« 
He resided there fourteen years. 

On the death of hi^ enemy he returned to Denmark, but WSsf 
driven out again by the son of Eric, who at last reinstated him, 
and gave him Syritha his mother in marriage (6). Soon aftet thiif 
peri^ England felt his power. 

TfORtTAT. 

Haco the Good was reignmg in tlte time of Athehtan. j^^. 
His character is interesting and great ; ht§ hilsHrity of 

(1) This injury, as related by S^o, ^. tSI., it the story of Wilthnn Telt ind 
Geisler. Toko was a famous archer, and hoa^ted of hi» skill. Haratd bid hint 
>vith his first arrowi on pain of death, pierce an apple on his son's head. Toko, 
compelled to obey, exhorted his sou not to stir. He took out three arroiivs. Tha 
first was sMceessfM. The knig iftqttired why tbree arrows -- '* To tove shot yOl# 
if I had killed my son." Saxo lived long before William Tell. 

(2) Saxo, 186. ; and see Ad. Brem., 25., H«4ffioldus, p. U.. Snerre and 2 Langb. 
U9., for some tariation in the eht^omstanees. 1 take the dale from the ancient 
leelandie annals. 2 Langb. 1S9. 

C3) On these incidents, see Saxo, 186 ; Svetfio, 5i.; Chron. Erici, 298.; Adntt 
Brem. 26. Sato and Sveno mention, that in grateful return, the ladies weiw 
presented i^ith a law entitling them to a share of thetr paternal property, froitf 
which till th«n they had been excluded. 

(4) Ad Brem. c. Ixxll. p. 26. Frag. bf. 2 Ungb. 150. Sato, 188. 

(5) Ad. Brem. p. 27. says, Thrucco of Norway. Saxo, his son Olave, p. 189. 
Saxo, and Hector Boetbius, menHoa £dward as the English king. This is wrong. 
Adam it eorred in statinsr E IredL who began MtrelgB Id 978. 

(6) Adaim> p. 
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mind was peculiar ; his eloquence, his prudence, and his modesty, 
were equally distinguished. Peace, with her abundance and fe- 
licity, blessed both the agriculturist and the merchant of Norway 
during his reign, and he was diligent in his legislation. Two laws 
are particularised which he made, like the Anglo-Saxon kings, 
with the advice of his wisest men (1) . Among others, he provided 
for the defence of the maritime regions of Norway by a sort of 
coast militia. The country on the shore, and as far up the river 
as salmon ascended, he divided into provinces, and these into terri- 
tories, each of which was to be provided with a deflnite number of 
war-ships, of a stated size. The population of the district was to 
be always ready to act in these vessels whenever a hostile force 
drew near (2). To give celerity to their movement he established 
a sort of telegraph. On high mountains, piles of wood of the 
largest trees, to bis^ fired on exigency, were so placed as to be vi- 
sible from mountain to mountain ; by these means in seven days 
the news was transiiiittcd from one end of Norway to the other (3). 

Haco retaliated the invasion of the Danes on Vikia, by driving 
them into Halland and Jutland (4). He passed into Zealand with 
'successful outrage, took eleven Yikingr ships, and obtained great 
booty from the island ; he then turned his conquering arms upon 
Scania, and €ven ventured to attack, with equal good fortune, the 
Swedish province of Gothland. In the following autunm he re- 
turned to Vikia, with an immense burthen of booty (5). 

Harald Blaatand, who at this time ruled Denmark, beheld, with 
unavailing displeasure, the desolating victories of Haco. To 
humble the Norwegian, he admitted into his kingdom the chfldren 
of Eric, the expelled king of Norway, whom Haco had succeeded, 
whom Athelstan had received into Northumbria, and who at last 
had perished there. Harald gave them possessions, and permitted 
them to pirate (6). Thus encouraged and supported, the sons of 
Eric assailed Haco (7); but the star of his prosperity stiU continued 
to beam. 

Haco had long cherished a love for Christianity in secret. When 
he thought his power consolidated, he sent to England (8) for eccle- 
siastics capable of teaching the religion to the Norwegians. On 
their arrival he avowed his wishes, and exhorted the nation, in a 

(1) Snorre Hakonar Goda, p. 135. (8) Ibid. p. 146. 

(Q) (Jt in moDlibus excelsis ex ingenUbos arboribus pyrs ita struerentur (a. an- 
gari) ut ab una pyra ad alteram Tacilis et liber esset prospectus. Exdlatus hoc 
pacto bostilis irruplionis nuntius, a prima in exlremo regni ad meridiem •angulo 
extructa pyra, ad remotissimam boream versus publicorum comitiorum in Haloga- 
landia locum 7 dierum spalio volitasse fertur. Snorre Hakonar Goda, xxi. p. Ii6. 

(i) The Scalld Guthormr Sindri records this invasion , in his Hakonar Drapa. 
Snorre has quoted one of his verses. Saga Hak. c. vi. p. 131. 

(5) Saga Hak. c. vii. p. 132, 133. 

(0) Ibid. c. X. p. 134. (7) Ibid. c. xx. p. 145. 

(8) Missis in Aiigliam nuntiis, episcopos aliosque doctores arcessivit post qnonim 
in Norwegiam adventum mentcm suim aperuit rex Hakonui. Snarr^ p. 138. 
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public assembly, to adopt his faith ; but he experienced from the 
peasantry such a decided opposition, that he was even compelled 
by them to assist in their idolatrous superstitions (i). 

Tryggvi, the son of one of those children of Harald Harfragrc 
who fell by the hostilities of their brother Eric, so often mentioned 
in this history, obtained from Hakon the Good some little principa- 
lities towards the south of Norway, for which he assisted Hakon 
against his enemies, the children of Eric (2). These restless ene- 
mies were frequently assaulting Hakon with various device*, but 
he reigned prosperously for twenty years (3). 

At last Harald, the eldest of these sons of Eric, sur- 

961 

prised Hakon at a disadvantage. He fought with his 
usual success, but a dart wounded him under the arm. He retired 
to his ship; no art could stop the blood, and Hakon the Good sunk 
gradually into death. Friends and enemies enshrined his memory 
with a general lamentation. The exclamation was unanimous, 
that no king, his equal in virtue, would again bless Norway (4). 
Eywind the Scald has honoured his memory with an ode, which 
gives dignity to the character of Norwegian poetry (5). The civi- 
lization of every country has been of such tardy vegetation, that 
such kings as Hakon must be hailed wilh blessings, for to them the 
precious plant owes principally its preservation and progress, 
during these dark and stormy ages. 

On Hakon's death the sons of Eric predominated in Norway, and 
Iheir mother Gunillda shared in the government ; but they held at 
first only the middle regions, for three others were governing in 
other parts of Norway ; as Tryggviin the south>east ; Gudrod in 
Westfold; and Sigurd Jarl in Throndheim (6). 

Gunillda stimulated her sons to destroy Sigurd Jarl, as a step to 
the .monarchy of Norway. Her soliciting prevailed. The broUier 
of Sigurd was seduced to conspire against him. The Jarl was sur- 
prised at a feast, and burnt alive, wilh the edifice, two years af^er 
Hakon's death (7) . 

(1) Snorre, 139— U3. (2) Ibid. 121—135. 

(3) See one of (he schemes to baffle the etTcct of HakoD*8 telegraphs. Snorre, 
147-152. 

(i) Snorre, 155—161. One of bis last actions was to request the sons of Eric 
to spare his friends and relations, p. 160. The Icelandic Annals place his death in 
061. 2Langb. 188. 

(5) Snorre, 161—165. This fine Runic ode Is better known by the name of 
the Kiegy or Kulogiuni of Hakon. 

(6) Snorre Saga af Haralldi Graffcid oc Hakoni Jarll, p. 165. Glimr the scalld 
of Haraild, by his verses, excited Cyvindr to an emulating euiogiuin of Hakon. 
This offended Haralid, but his displeasure was appeased by Eyvindr becoming hfs 
scalld, and resounding bis fame, 166. 

(7) Snorre, 170—173. Sigurd had greatly assisted in the elevation of Hakon 
the Good, who, in return, made him Jarl of Throndheim. He is called by Snorre 
the wisest of the Norwegians, 125. 
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The indignant people of Throndheim chose Hakon, 
surnamed the Jarl, the son of Sigurd, tticir leader, and 
frustrated the ambilion of the sons of Gunillda. Many battles en- 
sued : it was at last settled that Hakon should enjoy Throndheim, 
and the other kings were to possess the rest of tho dominions of 
Hakon the Good (1). 

The future enmities between Hakon Jarl and the sons of Eric 
need not be detailed (2) . They enabled Harald Blaatand to subject 
Norway, who sometimes was the friend, and sometimes was the 
enemy of Hakon Jarl (3). This prince, who has come down to us 
with a fame so eclipsed as to be called Hakon the Bad, became at 
last the monarch of Norway (4) . After a life of great warlike ex- 
ertions, he fell in his age, before a new competitor for the moveable 
crown ; this was Olave the son of Tryggva. The aggressions of 
Olave on England connect his actions w ith the reign of Ethelred, 
and demand a corner in the history of the Anglo-Saxons. The 
little sketch will forcibly express the state of manners in these 
districts. 

Life or oiaf. lu 969, Tryggva his father suffered that death of 
TrywTas son. yiolcnce (5) which usually closed the lives of those 
inhabitants of the north who stepped out of the path of industry 
into the adventures of heroism. His widow fled, pregnant with 
Olaf, and he was born on an island in the lake where she was con- 
cealed (6). In his childhood he was captured by Eastern pirates, 
and was sold. He was afterwards purchased and carried to Rus- 
sia (7), He was there brought up by Waldemar, who employed 
him in his army. 

His favour declining, he quitted the Russian court, sailed to the 
Baltic, and settling in the isle of Bornholm, he began the dismal 
profession of a vikingr(8). After marrying a queen, on whose 
coast he landed, he commenced depredations on Scania and Goth- 
land (9). On her death he extended the scene of his piracy, and 
Friesland, Saxony, and Flanders, mourned his visitations. From 
these the unwearied sea-king turned towards England, and attack- 
ed Northumbria. As fortunate as enterprising, he made Scotland, 

(I) Snorre, p. 175. 

(S) See Snorre, 175- 184., and also bis Saga af Olaii Tryggva, 105-903. 
Snorre adduces Ara Frode as an efidenee on this salyect. 
C3) Snorre, 802, 203. 230. 

(4) Snorre, 245. In Hakon*s reign Greenland was discovered and cokmised by 
the Icelanders. Eric the Red first saw and gave it that name, in hopes that a 
country with an epithet so pleasing might attract settlers. He found the traces of 
men both In the east and west regions, et assamenta fracta et lapidarum opera uode 
cognoscerent quod ejus generis ibi vixerunt qui Yinlandiam incolnerint et quoa 
Islandi vocant Scrclingos. Ara Frode, c vl. p. 40. 

(5) Snorre, p. 177. Island. Ann. 2 Langb. 189. 

(6) Snorre Saga, Olars Tryg. c. i. p. 187. (7) Snorre, 102, 193. 
(8) Snorre, 811-21). (9) Ihld. tlV 
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the Hebrides, Irelflhd, Wales, Cumbria, and Ndilhandy, feel the 
exertions of his valour (1 ) . 

Great and ardent spirits are liable to be impressed by the pecu- 
liar and the interesting. Olaf , anchoring once ofT the Scilly isles, 
was converted to Christianity by the lessons of a hermit, whose 
age and seclusion had won from the rude population the fame of a 
seer (2). 

But although this warrior was daring every danger that storms 
and battles could present, his rigid heart was found penetrable by 
the shafts of love. A princess of Dublin had proifiised her chiefs 
to choose a husband : they assembled that she might select, and 
Olaf, though uninvited, joined the meeting. The movements of 
the tender passions are more eccentric than the Panderings of the 
heathy meteor. Clothed in rough garments, made to keep off rain, 
and wrapped in a hairy gown, the figure of Olaf was not the vi- 
sion of a Cupid. But it was uncouth ; and when Gyda's eye roved 
anxiously around, it arrested her notice: "Who are you?" — 
'^Olaf, a stranger." It was enough ; and if Snorre has not slan- 
dered the lady, love, instantaneous love, supplied every other ex- 
planation. With all the simplicity of rude nature, she exclafaned , 
" If you desire me for your wife, 1 will choose you for mjr hus- 
band." 

Olaf was, however, less impetuous or less philosophical than the 
lady. He had the caution to^enquire who she was, her name, and 
parentage -. she declared her Inrth, and Olaf contemplated her again. 
She was young and beautiful. At last his tardy sensibility was 
kindled, and he became her husband, after conquering a rival (3). 

The reputation of Olaf roused the crafty and cruel mind of 
Bakon the Bad, who sent a favourite to discover and to circumvent 
him (4). But Hakon's disorderly passions had offended the chiefs 
whose families he had dared to violate, and they were in insur- 
rection against him, when Olaf, led by his pretended friend, was 
approaching Norway. Hakon had fled before the chiefs when 
Olaf landed. The Norwegians eagerly placed the crown on his 
head, as a descendant of Harald Harfragre ; and thus, in 995, Olaf 
became the monarch of Norway (5). 

One of Olafs most zealous occupations was to convert Norway. 
He proceeded, with his desire, from province to province, and at 
last accomplished it, but by methods repugnant to that freedom of 
mind which is man's dearest birthright, and as odious to the spirit 
and lessons of Christianity as the Paganism he abolished (6). 

(1) Snorre, 221, 222. (2) Ibid. 223, 224. 

(3) Ibid. 225, 226. (4) Ibid. 246. 

(5) Ibid. 247-253. Hakon the Bad was killed in his hiding-place. I take (be 
date from the Isl, Ann. 190. 

(6) Snorre, 258— >266. Among dafs Voyages, Snorre mentions his expeditton 
(0 Viuland. As this was a country west of Greenland, it is obvioos that the Nor- 
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Etbelred is stated to have sent the archbishop of York and tv^ 
priests to Sweden to convert the natives. Olaf was baptised by 
him(l). 
L«8t stage of Harald Harfragre had pvrsucd the vikingr with a 
norihern piracr. perscvcrancc which promised to annihilate the custom, 
but on his death they flourished again. His son Eric, after his de- 
position, occupied his summers in depredations on the British 
islands to maintain his associates (2) . In the reign of Edmund they 
again abounded, and made the Hebrides their resort (3). On 
Eric's death his sons passed their winters on the Orkney and Shet- 
land isles, but devoted their summers to piracies on Scotland and 
Ireland (4). The Northern kings sometimes sailed against them 
with fleets of punishment to revenge aggressions on their own do- 
minions. Thus Hakon the Good attacked eleven vikingr in Ore- 
sound, and hanged all those whom he met off Scania (5) ; but no 
combined system existed of repressing them. The practice, though 
from the rise of monarchies it was less frequent, had not yet 
excited the decided abhorrence of the northern society ; therefore 
Harald Blaatand (6) of Denmark, and Tryggvi Gudrawd, and Ha- 
rald Graffeld, three kings in Norway, indulged themselves in the 
practice (7). 

Olaf the son of Tryggvi was a sort of new Ragnar lodbrog, in 
the activity, extent, and success of his marauding exploits. Born- 
holm, Scania, (k»thland, Friesland, Saxony, Flanders, Normandy, 
and all the British islands, suffered from his presence (8). The 
son of Hakon Jarl was a sea-king, whose summers were devoted 
to enterprises as fearless (9) ; but it is needless to multiply instan- 
ces. The vikingr, who have been mentioned, were men of rank 
in their society, who flourished between 930 and 1000; and their 
habits show, that, notwithstanding the checks which the direful 
custom had experienced, it was again becoming prevalent and res- 
pectable. 

But yet while piracy was revivifying, other habits were also 
growing up which were destined to destroy it. 

The continuance of piracy had a tendency to preclude all traffic ; 
but wherever proGt is seen to glitter, though danger guard every 
avenue, and the spectre of death even hovers over the path, men 
will hasten to tread it, and dare the chances of its evils. Rude as 

wegians or their colonies discovered and settled in part of Nortli America in this 
tenth century. 

(t) Locc. Hist. S. p. 52., and Ver. Saio-Gotb. p. 50. 

(2) Snorre, p. 128. (3 Ibid. 

(i) Tunc autera Orcades et Fliaildtlandiara sue ditionis fecere Eiriki fllii, eensas 
nde percipientfs, ibiquc per hyenics comrnorantes. Per sstates aulem nMre occi- 
dentale piratica infestum reddidere prsdas agentcf circa litCora Scotis atqoe Hibcr- 
nis. Snorre, p. 130. 

(5) Siiorre, p. 132. (6) Saio Grammat. 180. (7) Snorre. 135—177. 

(8) Sec before. (0; Snorre. 2U». 
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the Northmen were in manners, arts, and virtues, they wanted 
commodities from eacli other, which tlie productive industry or 
resources of anyone place could not supply. Hence skins for cloth- 
ing were carried from Iceland to Norway (1). Fish, catUe, and 
corn, their food, were often, from partial famines, required to be 
interchanged (2). Hemp, or seal skins, or wiiale-hides, were need- 
ed for robes (3). Captives were to be sold, and, of course, slaves 
to be purchased (4) ; besides many articles of war and luxury. 

The necessity of conveying from coast to coast the wanted com* 
modities turned a part of society into merchants : their places of 
resort became noted. Thus Tunsbcrg in Norway was much fre- 
quented by merchant ships, which came to it not only from the 
adjoining Vikia, and the more northern regions, but from Den- 
mark and Saxony (5). Birca in Sweden was another considerable 
emporium, in which vessels of merchandise came from all parts of 
the Baltic to acquire or to exchange the necessaries of life (6), though 
its wealth and excellent harbours perpetually invited depredations 
of the vikingr (7). Our Dublin was in those days much frequented 
for trade (8). 

It was auspicious to the future' predominance of civilized habits 
that commerce became honourable. This circumstance in such an 
age of general warfare is as remarkable as it was beneficial. Per- 
haps, the honour attached to commerce arose partly from the vi- 
kingr disposing of their spoils themselves, and partly from the ne- 
cessity they felt for the objects of traffic. The merchants who ven- 
tured to sail through such ambushes of pirates could not at first 
have been very numerous, and this rarily gave them increased 
value, and even dignity. In time also kings became their patrons. 

Commerce was, however, in such credit, that Biorn, prince of 
Westfold, the son of Harald Harfragre, became a merchant, and by 
his more warlike brothers was distinguished by that title (9). Others 

(I) Snorre, 176. 

(S) Thus the Scalld EyviDd, when a famine oppressed Norway, pecora emit fa- 
miliar sustentandffi necessaria. He sent his ships to purcliase herrings, and for that 
purpose parted with his property, and even with his arrows. Snorre, 186. 

(3) See Ohlher's Voyage. 

(4) Lodinus was a rich man. Accidit quadam estate ul rocrcatum profectus Lo- 
dinus navi quae ejus unius erat, mcrcibusque dives, cursum ad Esthoniam dirigeret, 
ubi per sstatem mercaturse operam dedit. Dum celebrantur nundina; ad quas com- 
portatx sunt merces omnis generis, ducti etiam mulli homines vcnales, p. 256. 

(5) Tunsbergam plurimae tunc mcrcaloris frcquentabant naves tam ex Vikia et 
borealibus regionibus Norwegian quarn ex Dania et Saxonia. Snorre, 115. 

(6) Adam. Brem. 18, 19. Helmoldus. p. 9. Kembcrt in 1 Langl). Hi, 

(7) Bircani etiam piratarum excursionibus quorum ibi magna copia est, sspios 
impregnati. Adam. Brem. 18. 

(8) Htinc— jufsit Halconus Jarl Dublinum ire mercatorem, Id quod plurimis tone 
temporis frequens crat. Snorre, 240. 

(0) Biorno regi suas etiam erant naves mercatorias qua: in commeatu extcras ad 
regiones, varlas ros in gratis prelli el plura qu^s necessaria vidtbantur ilK adve* 
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also, of illustriotis ancestry, were trader^, iand a!^ BteilUoiled (br 
the affluence acquired by it (1). 

Traffic being thus respectable, it is no wonder that another cir- 
cumstance arose which operated to suppress piracy. This was the 
remarkable fact, that the two professions of pirate and merchant 
came in many instances to be blended. The same persons were at 
one time roaming to plunder, at another voyaging to trade : thus 
the people of Yikia are described as very commercial, at the same 
time that many of them were vikingr (2). Thus the friend whom 
Hakon the Bad had selected to circumvent Olaf, the son of Tryggva, 
had been long a pirate, but he was also a merchant, atid was em- 
ployed to visit Dublin in that capacity (3). Thus Lodinus, though 
he had sometimes pirated, was a merchant, and in his mercantile 
character visited Estland (4). Biorn, surnamed the Trader, had 
also practised piracy (5). Thus the celebrated men of Jomsburg 
were as eminent for their commercial as for their depredatory acti- 
vity. It was perhaps from their martial habits and equipments, 
arising from this alternation of pursuit, that merchants were 
enabled to combat with the pirates who attacked them (6). They 
sometimes secured the success of their defensive exertions by voy- 
aging in companies. 

When we read that the pirates seized every moveable commodity 
where they invaded, and destroyed by Are the habitations and grow- 
ing produce of the Geld when they could not remove it ; that part of 
the inhabitants they slew on the spot, and carried away the others 
for slaves, sharing them by lot (7) ; that of these captives they killed 
such as were too old for labour, and were therefore unsaleable (8) ; 
and that they exposed the others to the public market so unqiar- 
ingly, that we find, at one time, a queen, pale, worn out with fa- 



bebant. Illam igitor Navigatorem anl Mercatorem (farmanD eda Kanpmami) 
minarant ejus fratres. Snorre, 115. 

(1) Snorre, 256, 257. 

(2) Ipsi enim Vlkverienses m mercatnra erant frequentea in Angliani et Saioaiam 
aut in Fiandriam, aut in Daniara : qaidani autem piraticam exercebant, byemes ia 
GbrisClanorum terris transigentes. Snorre Saga, Olafs Helga, vol. ii. p. 71. 

(3j Diu bic in piratica, interdum etiam in mercatura yersatus. Snorre^Tol. I, 
p. SiO. 

(4; Sspe ille in mercatura versabatur, interdum etiam in piratica. Snorre, 
Tol. i; p. 250. 

(5) Blorno-in piratica parum frcquena. Snorre, 115. 

(6) Kembert, wiio lived in tbe tenth century, mentions a conflict of Ibii tort. 
1 Langb. 4ii. Snorre also mentions a merchant ship which endored a long coa* 
flicl with a sea-iiing, vol. i. p. 215. So the Niala Saga saVs, ^ Piratis in Merca- 
tores tela jacientibus, praellum oritur, biqne se polchre tntantpr." Celfo Scand. 
p. 89. This was in the year 002. 

(7) Mare orientcm versus suicantes aggressi pira(» qoidam Ettenaea bomfnes cap- 
tivoa ducunt, bona diripiunt, occisis nonnnUis, aliis qnos inter se sortiti in serfitntem 
abstractis. Snorre^ vol. i. p. 192. 

(8) Visus est Klercono aestate jam provecUor Tboralfoa qoam at acrroa esae poaieC, 
nee laboribua satii idoneva ; qvare earn ocddit. Ibid. 
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tigae and suflerings and squalidly clothed (1); and, on another 
occasion, a prince (2) , standing up to be purchased like cattle ; yvhen 
we see, that from the plentiful supply, so low was the price, that 
Olaf the prince, who afterwards became king of Norway, and the 
invader of England, was sold for a garment (3) ; and that a collection 
of boys were disposed of for a fine goat (4) ; when we discover such 
things to be frequent, it seems absurd to look into the norUi for in- 
creased civilization. 

And yet the happy change was beginning to emerge. The prin- 
ciple of improvement was in existence, and its vegetation, though 
slow, was incessant and effectual. 

As soon as the vikingr stooped from the pursuit of sanguinary 
glory, to collect profit from traffic, piracy, as a laudable custom, 
must have begun to be undermined. It must have received ano- 
ther fatal blow, as soon as agriculture became reputable. Though 
valour was still the pride of the day, many chiefs were perpetually 
arising of peaceable and unwarlike habits (5). At the period of 
which we now speak, one Sigurd Syr the king, who educated Saint 
Olave of Norway, is particularly described to us as assiduous in his 
domestic occupations ; who often surveyed his fields and meadows, 
and flocks and herds, and who was fond of frequenting the places 
where the handicraft labours were carried on (6) . His pupil, Olave, 
though in the first part of his life he became a sea-king, yet among 
other things was educated to manual arts as well as to warlike 
exercises (7) . The sweets of landed property and peaceable occu- 
pations once experienced, the impulse of nature w ould urge - the 
chiefs to favour husbandry, and to induce or to compel a part, ever 
increasing, of the northern population, to pursue the labours of the 
field in preference to war. Every regular and settled monarch 
favoured the new habit. Though the disorderly reigns which fol- 
lowed Harald Harfragre made his law against pirates almost obsolete, 
yet as soon as the government of Norway became established in 
Saint Olave, he revived the prohibition. He forbade all rapine (8). 
He enforced his law so rigorously, that though the vikingr were 
the children of the most potent chiefs, he punished the offenders by 
the loss of life or limb ; nor could prayers or money avert the pe- 
nalty (9). One of the Canutes was equally hostile to the habits of 
the vikingr. He prohibited all rapine and violence throughout his 
kingdom, and was highly displeased that Egill should have pirated 
in the summer. '' In addicting yourself to piracy, " said the king, 

(1) Snorre, p. 256. • (S) Ibid. 103. 

(3) Ibid. (4) Ibid. 

(5) Many of these are noticed in Snorre*s Heimskringla. 

(6) Snorre's Saga, Olafs Helga, c. i. p. 1. and p, 31. 

(7) Aicum traclandi atque natandi imprimis peritas, in pilis el missilibus manu 
jaculandis eximius, ad artes fabriies a natura formatus, Ijnceisque oculis ad ea om- 
nia quffi vel ipse vel alii fabricaverant. Snorre* OlaFs Helga, p. 1. 

(8) bnorrc> torn, i. p. 816. (9) Ibid. 316. 
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" you have done an abominable thing. It is a Pagan custom, and 
I forbid it (I)." 

It was indeed a custom which had been so familiar and so extol- 
led, that its suppression was diiiicult. Olaf s severity against it ex- 
cited an insurrection in his dominions (2). But though interested 
men struggled hard to uphold it, the good sense of mankind awak- 
ing, however tardily, to their real interests, was combating against 
it. The beneGts emanating from the cultivation of agriculture 
were announced with impressive admonition to all, by the dismal 
famines which at times occurred. The augmented power, the 
more striking dignity, and the permanent happiness accruing to the 
chiefs from a numerous clan of quiet peasantry, from the annual 
riches of tillage, and from the mercantile importation of every 
other luxury ; the lessons, though rude, of their new Christian 
clergy ; the natural indolence and quietude of human nature, when 
permitted to follow its own tendencies, and when freed from the 
goading stings of want, by the fruitful harvests of regular labour ; 
must have alienated a large part of the northern society from the 
practice of their ancestors, and must have made piracy, in an ac- 
cumulating ratio, unpopular and dishonourable. Human reason 
is never slow to amend its erring associations, when once anew 
beam of light occurs io it ; and nothing can more strongly paint the 
progressive change of manners, than the rapid degradation of the 
meaning of the word vikingr. At first designating a soldier, it be- 
came appropriated by pirates, when every warrior pirated. But 
now that the condemning voice of society was rising against rapine, 
the vikingr hastened fast to become a synonyme of the robber (3). 
Poets, who often stamp the morals of ages, and who always in- 
fluence the population of the day, began to brand it with that oppro- 
brium, which, from their liumbers, falls with the most deterring 
effect (4). 

The improved feelings of society on this subject could not accu- 
mulate without communicating some contagion to the vikingr 
themselves. Though the novel sentiment might be unable to an- 
nihilate their evil habits, it awakened, in their fierce bosoms, a little 
sense of moral distinction -, it compelled them to seek some shield of 
merit to avert that most terrible of all ills, the contempt and hatred 
of the society to which we belong. They began to feel that it was 
not honourable for a brave man to prey upon the peaceful mer- 

(1) Knyllinga Saga, ap. Bartholin, 453. (2) Snorre, p. 317. 

(3) The editors of the Gunnlaagi Saga give many examples of this, p, SOS— 300. 

(4) Thus Slghvatr, the scalld of Olave, sang : — 

Raplue ita patl isti homineg son 

PflBuam debiiere— 

Sctlestoram genus et noqnam hominnin, 

llle sic furta est amoiitas. 

Sexcentis Jussit patrin term 

Gustos, arinis et gladiis prascldl 

PiraMs ct hostibus capita regni. Snorre, S16. torn. tU 
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chant, who feeds and benefits his contemporaries, nor to murder 
the unoffending passenger whom various necessities enforce to 
roam. A new sort of pirates then appeared more suitable to the 
new-born morality of their feelings, and to the mental revolutions 
of the day. The peculiar and self-chosen task of these meritorious 
warriors was to protect the defenceless navigator, and to seek and 
assail the indiscriminate plunderer (1). The exact chronology of 
these new characters is not clear, but Ihey seem reasonably to be- 
long to the last age of piracy. Their existence was, above all laws, 
efficacious in destroying piracy. They executed what society 
sighed for, and what wise kings enacted ; and their appearance 
must have hastened the odium of the indiscriminate pirate, who 
became gradually hunted down as the general enemy of the human 
race. It is pleasing to read of this distinction in so many authors. 
Some men associated with the solemnity of an oath, that they would 
in piracy acquire money honourably, because they would extermi- 
nate the berserkir and the malignant, and give safety to the mer- 
chant (2). So others pursued piracy to deprive the plundering 
vikingr of the spoil they had torn from the husbandman and mer- 
chants (3). With the same character, Eric the Good is exhibited 
in the Knythnga Saga (4). 

Ey the laws of the pirate Hialmar, we see that they bound them- 
selves to protect trade and agriculture, not to plunder women, nor 
to force them to their ships if unwilling, nor to eat raw flesh, 
which was the practice of the savage pirate (5). 

On the whole, we may state, that after the tenth century piracy 
became discreditable ; and that in every succeeding reign it ap- 
proached nearer to its extinction, until it was completely super- 
seded by the influence of commerce, the firmer establishment of 
legal governments, improved notions of morality, and the expe- 
rience of the superior comforts of social order, industry, and 
peaceful pursuits. 



CHAPTER IX. 

Elhelred the Unready. 

Ethelred succeeded on his brother's assassination ; 
but the action which procured his power was too 

(1) See the Torsteins Saga, ap. Verelius. Hery. Saga, 47. 

(2) Baa Saga, ap. Barlh. 457. 

(3) The Vatzdsela, ap. Barlh. 458. 

(4) KnytUnga Saga, ap. Barlh. 452. 

(5) Bartholin states these lavs from the Orvar Oddr Sogu, p. 450. ; < see the 
laws of the sea-king Half, another of this band of naval chivalry, in ] .455' 
Saxo also describes another set of heroes, who, hi the following age, f( u» 

the common pirates, lib. lir. p* 259. 
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atrocious to giyc all the eficct to the policy of his adherents whldi 
had been projected. Dunstan retained his dimity, and at least his 
influence; for vihsii nation could be so depraved as to patronise a 
woman, who, at her own gate, had caused her king and son-in- 
law to be assassinated ! In attempting to subvert Dunstan bysudi 
a deed, she failed. After no long interval, he excited the popular 
odium, and the terrors of guilt, so successfully against her, that 
she became overwhelmed with shame, and took shelter in a nun- 
nery, and in building nunneries, from the public abhorrence. 

The reign of Ethelred presents the history of a bad government, 
micorrected by its unpopularity and calamities j and of a discon- 
tented nation preferring at last the yoke of an invader, whose visits 
its nobles either invited or encouraged. In the preceding reigns, 
from Alfred to Edgar, the Anglo-Saxon spirit was never agitated 
by danger, but it acted to triumph. By its exertions, a rich and 
powerful tiation had been created, which might have continued to 
predominate in Europe with increasing honour and great national 
felicity. But within a few years after Ethelred's accession the 
pleasing prospect begins to fade. The tumultuary contests in the 
last reign between the monks and the clergy, and their respective 
supporters, had not had time to cease. Dunstan, acquiring the di- 
rection of the government under Ethelred, involved the throne 
again in the conflict, and the sovereign was placed at variance with 
the nobles and parochial clergy. The measures of the government 
were unsatisfactory to the nation. The chiefs became factioiis and 
disloyal, and the people discontented, till a foreign dynasty was at 
last preferred to the legal native succession. 

Ethelred was but ten years of age when he attained the crown. 
His amiable disposition gave tears of affection to his brother's me- 
mory ; but Elfrida could not pardon a sensibility which looked like 
accusation, and might terminate in rebellion to her will, and in 
disappointment to her ambition. She seized a waxen candle whidi 
was near, and beat the tcrrifled infant with a dreadful severity, 
which left him nearly expiring. The anguish of the blows never 
quitted his remembrance. It is affirmed, that during the remainder 
of his life he could not endure the presence of a light (1). Perhaps 
the irresolution, the pusillanimity, the yielding imbecility, which 
characterised him during his long reign, may have originated in 
the perpetual terror which the guardianship of such a nH>fher, 
striving to break his temper into passive obedience to her wffl, oo 
this and other occasions, wilfully produced. 

As her power declined, the feelings of the nation expressed 
themselves more decidedly. The commander of Mercia, and Dob- 
stan, attended by a great crowd, went to Wareham, rempved the 
body of the deceased sovereign, and buried it with honoor at 
Shaftesbury (2). Dunstan might now triumph : though bis oppo- 

(1) Malmfb. 62. (2) Flor. 308. S«i. Om*. iU. 
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qents might equal him in daring, they were his inferi(H*s in policy. 

After a flow of prosperity uninterrupted for nearly 
a century, England, in the full tide of its strength, 
was insulted by seven Danish ships, which plundered Southampton 
and Thanet. The same Yikingr, in the next season, ravaged in 
Gctrnwall and Devonshire (1). In the year following, three ships 
molested the isle of Portland (2). 

The re^appearance oi JJie Northmen excited much 
conversation at the time (3). Another attempt of the 
same sort was made at Weccdport, where the EngUsh gained the 
field of battle, though Goda, the governor of Devonshire, and the 
brave Stenwold feD. In this year Dunstan died (4). He had en- 
joyed his power during the first ten years of Ethelred's reign, but 
the civil dissensions, which he appears to have begun and perpe- 
tuated, .unnerved the strength of the country. The vices of the 
sovereign increased the evil. 

Within three years afterwards, formidable invasions of the Danes 
began to occur. A large force, commanded by Justin and Gurth- 
mund, attacked Ipswich (5). They advanced after- 
war^ along an unguarded coast, or through an un- 
guarded country, as far as Maiden. Byrhtnoth, the governw of 
Essex, collected some forces to oppose them, but he was defeated 
and slain (6). 

(1) Flor. Wig. 868. Sax. Ghron. 125. Tib. B. 1. As Olave Tryggvason ^u 
at this time marauding on the English coast, and at last reached the Scilly isles, h« 
may have been the sea-king who renewed the invasion of England. 

(2) Flor. 963. Sim. Dun. 101. (3) Malmsb. 62. 

(4) Flor. Wig. 364. Sax. Ghron. 126. Dunstan died in the year 088. The 
MS. Ghron. Tib. B. 1. and B. 4. merely mention his death, without the printed 
addition of his attaining heaven. Siric was consecrated to his see. The precedUig 
year was memorable for its diseases. 

(5) The printed chronicle leaves the place an imperfect blank. The MS. Tib. 
B. 1. and B. 4. have both Gypeswic ; and see Flor. 364. The Ely Ghronicle says, 
that at this time frequent irruptions of the Danish pirates occurred on diOerent 
parts of the coast. It represents Byrhtnoth as defeating the first invader of Maldea, 
but that another fleet, more numerous, came under Justin, and Guthmund the vui 
of Stretan, to revenge the disaster. 3 Gale, p. 493. 

(6) It is on this event that the narrative poem was composed which Hearna 
printed from a Gotten MS. since burnt, and of which Mr. W. Gonybeare has pah- 
lished an EiigHsh translation. As it seems to have been written soon after the 
events U narrates, it may be regarded as an historical document for both the man- 
ners and the incidents it describes. A few extracts will illustrate the character of 
Byrhtnoth as a favourable specimen of the Anglo-Saxon nobility^ The herald of the 
vikingr first demanded tribute. The conduct and answer of the Saxon ealderman 
on this request is thus detailed :— *' Byrhtnoth upraised his buckler, he shook bis 
slender javetin ; stern and resolute, he uttered his words, and gave him answer :— 
' Hear, thou mariner ! what this people sayelh Instead of tribute, they will bestow 
on you their weapons, the edge of their spears, their ancient swords and arms of 
war. Herald of the men of ocean! deliver to thy people a message in return; « 
declaration of high indi^^tiOB. Say, that an earl with his retainers here stands 
uodauoted, wha will defend this land, the domain of my sovereign Ethehred, hifr 
peeple and his territory ; and the beakfaen shall perish hi the conflict. 1 shall thhik 
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The measure adopted by the government on this event, seems to 
have produced all the subsequent calamities. Instead of assem- 
bling the nobles Tvith an army sufficient to chastise the invaders, the 
council of Elhelred advised him to buy off the invaders ! Siric, the 
successor of Dunstan, reasoned, that as they only came for booty, 
it would be wiser to give them what they wanted. Ten thousand 
pounds were accordingly disgracefully granted as the price of thdr 
retreat (1 ). Whether the king's ecclesiastioil advisers were afraid 
of calling out the chiefs of the country, with their military arrays; ' 
or, like most clerical statesmen, were incompetent to devise the 
wisest public measures; or whether the nobles, in their contempt 
for the king and his administration*, were not displeased at the in- 

it dastardly if you shoald retire to your ships with your booty withoat Jolnb^ In 
battle, since you have advanced thus far into our land. \e shall not m ioAly wla 
our treasures. The point and edge shall first determine between us in the grim 
game of Mar before we yield you tribute.'" 

JWrhtnoth was so heroic as (o allow the invaders an uninterrupted panago Ofer 
the river before he attacked Ihcni. '' The invading host began to rnove . Thef gift 
orders to advance, to cross the ford, and to lead their troops onwardi. * llM^^arf, 
niranwhile, in Ihc haughtiness of iiis soul, gave free permission to many of Xhb hoH 
tile bands to gain the land unmolested. Thus did the son of ByrUielni aboni KroH 
the cold river :—* Warriors, listen ! Free space is allowed you. Come llien >pecdlly 
over to us. Advance as men to the battle. God alone knows which of u Is dei- 
tined to remain masters of the Of Id of slaughter.' " 

Thr^ battle ensued. One of the invading leaders fell, tnd the personal conflict 
of Dyrhtnolh with the other is thus described :— '' The (Danish) clS^Uia raised up 
liis weapon, with his buckler for liis defence* and stept forth against that lord. 
With equal eagerness the enri advanced against the cari. Each medilated evil 
against the olher. The sca-chiif iheu sped a southern dart, which woonded the lord 
of the army. He manoeuvred with his shield, so that the shaft bursty and the spear 
sprang back and recoiled. Incensed, the chief pierced with his dart the eiulting vikbigr 
who had given him that wound- Skilful was the hero ; he cauKcd his francajaTclin 
to traverse the neck of the youth, and speedily shot ofTanothert so Uiat hit mail 
was pierced. He was wounded in the heart, through its ringed diains, and the 
javelin's point stood in his heart. Then was the earl blithe; Ihe stem warrior 
laughed, and uttered thanks to his Creator for the work of that day." 

The earl's catastrophe immediately followed his triumph. It is thus narratedt— 
** But then some one of the enemies let 0y a dart from his hand, which transfixed Ihe 
nohle thane of Ethelred. There stood by his side a youth hot fully grown, a hoy in Ihe 
field, the son of Wulfsian, Wulfmor the young, fie eagerly plucked from the chief 
the bloody weapon, and sent it to speed again on its destructive Journey. The dart 
passed on till it laid on the earth him who had loo surely reached his lord. Then t 
treacherous soldier approached the earl, to plunder from the chieftain hit gemi, bii 
vestment, and his rings, and his ornamental sword. But Byrhtnoth drew from III 
sheath his battle-axe, broad and brown of edge, and smote him on his corslet*' Veiy 
eagerly the pirate left him when he felt the force of the chieftam's arm. Bat at that 
moment his large hilted sword dropped to the earth. He could no longer hold his 
hand-glaive nor wield his weapon. Yet the hoary warrior still endeavoured to oiler 
his commands. He bade the warUke youths, his brave companions, to march for- 
wards, but he could no longer stand firmly on his feet." Conyb. xciil. Hearne, 10. 
Glasl. App. The contest was continued after Byrhtnoth's death, hut the fragment 
ends abruptly. The concluding part has not been preserved. 

(1) Malmsb. 62. 365. Sax. Chron. 126. Fior.d65. The Saxon Chronlele makes 
Siric the aothor of this coonsel. 
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Tasion, and therefore did not oppose the payment, cannot now be 
certainly known ; but no measure could have been taken more 
likely to excite the Northmen to new depredations on a country 
that rewarded an invader for his aggressions. 

The payment is noticed by the annalists as having produced the 
evil of direct taxation. We now pay that, says the chronicler of 
the twelfth century, from custom, which terror flrst extorted for 
the Danes (1). The impositions were not remitted when the ne- 
cessity had disappeared. 

Ethelred has been painted to us as a tall handsome man, elegant 
in manners, beautiful in countenance, and interesting in his de- 
portment (2). The sarcasm of Malmsbury gives his portrait in a 
sentence : he was '^ a flne sleeping Ogure (3]." He might adorn a 
lady's cabinet ; he disgraced a council. 

When wiser thoughts had sway, the right means of 
defence were put in action. Powerful ships were 
constructed at London, and were filled Avith selected soldiers (4) ; 
but all the wisdom of the measure was baiHed by the choice of the 
conmiander. Alfric was the person intrusted to command the 
Anglo-Saxon fleet. 

AUric, in 983, had succeeded his father in the dukedom of 
Mercia (5). Three years afterwards, from causes not explained, 
but probably connected with the dissensions above mentioned, he 
was expelled from England (6). In 992, he was appointed to lead 
the new fleet, with another duke, and two bishops, whose addition 
to the military commission implies the prevalence of ecclesiastical 
counsels, and perhaps some mistrust of the nobles. Their in- 
structions were to surprise the Danes in some port at which they 
could be surrounded. The judicious scheme was foiled by Alfric's 
treason. When the Danes were traced to a station which admitted 
of the enterprise, he sent them word of the intention, and consum- 
mated his perfidy by sailing secretly to join them. The Anglo- 
Saxons found the enemy in flight, but could only overtake osic 
vessel. The rest did not, however, reach their harbours unmo- 
lested; a division of the English fleet from London and Easl- 
Anglia met them on their way, and attacked them with a bravery 
natural to the island. The capture of Alfric's vessels crowned 
their victory, but its ignominious master escaped, though with 
difficulty. The king barbarously avenged it on Alfric, by blinding 
his son Algar (7) . The treason of Alfric and his companions seems 
inexplicable, unless we suppose it to have been an effect of the na- 
tional divisions or discontent. 

(1) Hunt. 357. (3) Flor Wig. 302. Malt. West. 378. 

(3) Rex— pulchrd ad dormlendum faclus, p. 63. 

(4) Flor. 305. In 092, Oswald the friend ofDunstan died. Sax. Cbron. 

(5) Flor. 363. Sax. Chron. 125. (6) Flor. 303. Sim. Dan. 101. 
(7) Flor. 300. MaUnsb. 62. 

". 13 
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This exertion, though its end vas so dtsgraoefnl, 
had driven the enemy from the southern Gounties. 
The northern districts were then attacked. An armament stormed 
Bebbanburh, and afterwards, turning to the Humber, flUed part 
of Lincolnshire and Norlhumbria with their depredations. The 
provincials armed to defend their possessions, but they confided the 
command to three chiefs of Danish ancestry, who with fatal 
treachery fled at the moment of joining battle (1),— another indicft- 
tion of the discontent of the nobles and the unpopularity of the 
government. 

In 994, the breezes of the spring wafted into the 
Thames two warlike kings, Olave TYyggva's son, king 
of Norway, and Svein king of Denmark, in a temporary confedera- 
tion. They came with ninety-four ships. They were repelled at 
London; but though their force was unimportant, they were able 
to overrun the maritime part of Essex and Kent, and afterwards 
Sussex and Hampshire, with successful outrage (2). The progress 
of so small a force, and the presence of two kings accompanying 
it, may induce the reflective reader to suspect that they did not 
come without some previous concert or invitation from some part 
of the nation. But on this occasion, when a small exertion of the 
national vigour could have overpowered the invaders, Efhelred 
again obeyed a fatal advice. He sent to ofler tribute and provisions, 
and to know the sum which would stop their hostilities \ Sixteen 
thousand pounds was the sum demanded, by fewer than ten thou- 
sand men, for the redemption of England (3) . Can we avoid infer- 
ring treason in his councils ? That the nobles should patronise 
such a measure looks like a scheme for abasing the power of their 
ecclesiastical opponents, who still governed the royal mind ; or of 
changing the dynasty, as at last* took place, from Ethelred to Svein. 
Infatuation without treachery could hardly have been so imbecile, 
as to have bought off an invader a second time, when the nation 
was so powerful, and the enemy so inferior (4). 

Olave was invited to Ethelred's court, and, upon receiving host- 
ages for his safety, he went to tlie royal tity, where the king re- 
ceived him with honour. During his visit he received the Christian 
rite of confirmation, and had rich presents. When he departed for 
his country in the summer, he promised to molest England no 
more, and he kept his word (5). 

(1) Sim. Dan. 162. Sax. Ghron. 127. 

(2) Sax. Chron. 128. Flor. Wig. 30G. Sim. Don. 162. 

(3) Sax. Chroii. 120. Flor. 307. 

Ci) The Sermon of Lupus, preached about this time, implies the insuboidiDatkMi 
or the country, and its enmity to the clergy. Ho calls the natiOD '* Prles(-f layers/' 
and robbers of the clergy, and laments the seditions that prevailed. See U ap. 
Hickess Diss. Ep. 90—100. 

i'i) Malmiib. G3. Sax. Gbron. ISO. Sim. Dun. 163. 
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Tho army of Svein, on the last capitulation, had 
wintered at Southampton. After three years' respite, 
it resumed its hostilities, sailed along Wessex, and, doubling tho 
Land's End, entered the Severn. Wales, and afterwards Cornwall 
and Devonshire, were infested. Proceeding up the Ihamar, they 
leaped from their ships, and spread the flames as far as Lydeford. 
The monastery of Tavistock fell amid the general ruin. Their 
ships were laden with the plunder, and the invaders wintered in 
secnrity near the scene of their outrage (1). 

Resuming their activity with the revival of vegetation, they vi- 
sited the Frome, and spread over great part of Dorset. Advancing 
thence to the Isle of Wight, they made alternate insults on this 
district and Dorsetshire, and compelled Sussex and Hampshire to 
supply them with provisions (2). But was the powerful nation of 
England thus harassed with impunity? When its enemies even 
stationed themselves on its coasts in permanent hostility, was no 
exertion directed to repress them ? The answer of history is, ,that 
often was the Anglo-Saxon army collected to punish, but as soon 
as the battle was about to commence, either some treason or some 
misfortune prevented. They quitted their ranks, and gaviB an easy 
triumph to the half- welcomed Danes (3). 

In the next year the Danish army, almost naturalised in England, 
approached the Thames, and, turning into the Medway, surround- 
ed Rochester. The Kentishmen assembled to protect their city, 
but after a furious batUe they yielded their dead to the invaders, 
who, collecting horses, almost destroyed tlie west of Kent (4). 

A naval and military armament was now ordered against the 
invaders (5). But again the consequences of the national disaffec- 
tion occurred. The commanders, as if befriending the invaders, 
interposed wilful delays ip the equipment of the force. The fleet, 
when ready, was merely assembled ; day after day drawled on 
without exertion, and injured only those who had been assessed to 
provide it. Whenever it was about to sail, some petty obstacle de- 
layed it. The enemy was always permitted to increase and unite 
his strength ; and when he chose to retire, then our fleet pursued. 
Thus even the very means which, properly used, would have 
cleared the British ocean of its oppres^rs, only iticreased the calamity 
of the nation. The people wore called to labour tQ no purpose; 
their money was wasted as emptily, and by such mock preparations 
the enemies were more encouraged to invade (6). When the Da- 
nish forces retired, the army of Ethelred almost depopulated Cum- 
berland. His fleet set sail to coast round Wales and meet him ; but 

(1) Sira. Dan. 1G3. Sax.Chron. 129. Malrasb. 03. 

(2) Sax. Chron. 129. Sim. Dun. lOi. 

(3) Flor. 368. Sim. Dun. 163. 

(4) Sax. Chron. 130. MaU. West. 386 ^5) Flor.aoy. 
(6^ Sax. Chron. 130. 
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the winds repelling them, they ravaged the Isle of Man as the sob- 
stitutc (1). 

A powerful diversion happened this year in favour 
*^* of Ethelrcd ; for the quarrel between Svein and Olave 
attained its height. Assisted by a Swedish king (2), and the son of 
Hakon Jarl (3), Svein attacked Olave by surprise, near the Island 
of Wollin, with a great superiority of force. The bravery of Olave 
could not compensate for a .deOciency of numbers. - His ship was 
surrounded ; but, disdaining to be a prisoner, he leapt into the 
sea (4), and disappeared from pursuit. Popular affection, unwiU- 
ing to lose its favourite, gave birth to that wild rumour which has 
so often attended the death of the illustrious, that the kiog bad es- 
caped the fray, and was living recluse on some distant idiore (5). 
Authentic history places his death in this battle (6). 

This diversion was made more complete by the Northmen also 
molesting Normandy (7). But the interval brought no benefit to 
England. The Danes returned in 1001, with their usual facility. 
The same measure was adopted notwithstanding its experienced 
inefficacy ; and twenty-four thousand pounds was the third ransom 
of the English nation (8). No measure could tend more to bring 
on the government the contempt of the people. 

^^ . The year 1002 has become memorable in the annals 

■assaere of the of cHmc, by au action as useless as imbecility could de- 
Danes. ^^^^ ^^j as,sanguinary as cowardice could perpetrate. 
On the day before St. Brice's festival, every city received secret 
letters from the king, commanding the people, at an appointed 
hour, to destroy the Danes there suddenly by the sword, or to sur- 
round and consume them with fire. This order was the more atro- 
cious, as the Danes were living in peace with the Anglo-Saxons. 
The expressions of Malmsbury imply gven an endeared amity of 
connection ; for he says, with correct feeling, that it was miserable 
to see every one betray his dearest guests, whom the cruel necessity 
made only more beloved (9). To murder those we have embraced, 

(1) Flor. 309. Sax. Ghron. 130. 

(2) Sweden was at this time in the hand of many kings : " Isto tempore mulli 
crant Uplandiaram reges, sosb singuli provincis imperitantes. — Heidmarkie im- 
perlnra tenuere dao fratres — Gudsbrandalis Gudrodus ; etiam Raamarikln sons 
erat rex ; suits quoque Thqtnise et Hadalandis, nee non suns Valdresis. Snorre, 
vol. ii. p. 36, 37. 

(3) Theodoric, c. xiv. p. 23. Ara Frode, p. 10. Snorre details the confederaey 
against Olave, i. p. 331—345. Saxo gives the Danish account, lib. x. p. 101. 

(i) Saxo, lt)l. Snorre, 3i5. 

(5) Thcodoric, 24. The tale must have made impression, for Theodorie de- 
clares, lie knows not which relation was the truest. 

(0) Ara Erode dates it 130 years after the fali of Edmund in East Anglia, or io 
1000, c. vii. p. 49. The conquerors shared No^^ay, Snorre, 348. 

(7) Sax. Chron. 130. 

(») Sax. Chron. 132. Both the MS. Chronicles have 24.000^ 

(9) Malmsb. G4. The Saxon Chronicle says that Etheircd ordered it, became it 
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was an' horrible idea, which exhibits human nature in one of its 
most degrading, yet most dreadful, possibililies, both of conceplion 
and execution. Yet while our indignation rises against Ethelred 
and his counsellors for the atrocity, we may reflect that the day of 
St. Bartholomew, in the seventeenth century, shows that a period, 
a court, and a nation far more enlightened and polished, could imi- 
tate the barbarity. Such repetitions are no extenuations of a crime 
that no circumstance can make otlierwise than detestable and de- 
mon-like ; but they rescue our ancestors from the stigma of beii^^ 
peculiarly ferocious. 

The tyrannical command was obeyed. All the Danes dispersed 
through England, with their wives, families, and even youngest 
babes, were mercilessly butchered (1). So dreadful was the ex- 
cited spirit, that Gunhilda, the sister of Svein, who had married an 
English earl, had received Christianity, and had voluntarily made 
herself the pledge of Danish peace, was ordered to be beheaded by 
the infamous Edric. Her husband and boy were flrst slain in he 
presence. She foretold the vengeance which would pour upon the 
English nation, and she joined her lifeless friends (2). 

Great villany has been supposed to proceed from great mental 
energy perverted. But Ethelred evinced an absolute incapability 
of the most common associations of human reasoning. That Svein 
would return in vengeance was a natural expectation ; and yet the 
person appointed to rescue England from his f mry was Alfric, whom 
the king bad banished for his misconduct, who had proved his gra- 
titude for his pardon by an enormous treachery ; whose son the king 
had in return deprived of eye-sight j and who now by some new 
intrigue was restored to favour. 

Svein did not long delay the provoked invasion; ^^ 
he landed at Exeter, and by the treachery of the Nor- 
man governor, whom the king had set over it, he obtained and dis- 

had been reported lo him that they had a design to marder him first, and then. all 
his witan, and thereupon (o possess his kingdom without opposition* an. 1002. 
See Miss Gurney's translation of it, p. 158. 

(1) Matt. West. 391.; Sax. Chron. 133.; Flor. 370.; Sim. Dun. 165.; lloveden, 
'(SO.; Rad. Die. 461.; Malmsb. 64.; Hunt 360.: Bromton, 885.; Knyghton, 2315.; 
Walsingham Ypod. 18.; unite in stating that all the Danes in England were killed. 
That only the Danish soldiers in English pay were killed, appears to me to have no 
foundation. Gunhilda and her family were not Danish*' mercenaries, nor were the 
women and children of whom Waliingford speaks, whose loose authority has been 
put against all the rest. We find that Edgar admitted many Danes into England ; 
many more must have settled out of the dififerent invaders in Elhelred's reign. 
To what Danish families the cruel order extended, cannot now be ascertained. I 
cannot think that it could possibly include those whose ancestors came into Eng- 
land in Alfred's youth, and who settled in East Anglia and Norlhumbria, because 
the four or five generations which had elapsed must have made them Englishmen. 
How many perished cannot.be explored. The crime of the schemelrs depends not 
upon the number of the victims. 

(2) Matt. West. 391. Malmsb. 69. 
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mantlod it (1). He proceeded through the eouniry to WiltSj aven- 
ging his murdered countrymen. The Anglo-Saxons, under Alfric, 
met him. The instant that the battle was about to join, AUric af- 
fected a sudden illness and declined the contest. Svein, availing 
himself of their divisions, led his army through Salisbury to the sea- 
coast laden with plunder. 

In the next year, Svein came with his fleet to Nor- 
wich, and burnt it.' Ulfketul, the commander of East 
Anglia, proposed to buy a peace; yet flnding the enemy advancing 
and plundering, he made one exertion against them (2)^ but they 
regained their ships. A famine now afflicted England, and the 
Danes returned to the Baltic (3). 

Efhelred had, in 1 002, married Emma, the daughter of Richard I., 
the third duke of Normandy (4). The king's infidelity and neglect 
was resented by his high-spirited queen (5). The iiunilt was per- 
sonal, and her anger was natural ; but that her father should avenge 
it by seizing all the English who happened to pass into his domi- 
nions, by killing some and imprisoning the rest (6), was an act of bar- 
barity which announces the contempt into which England had sunk. 

Never was such a nation plunged into calamity so unnecessarily. 
The means were abundant of exterminating Svein, and such in- 
vaders, if a government bad but existed, with whom its people 
would have co-operated. The report of Turketul to Svein gives 
us an impressive picture of the English condition : ^^ A country 
illustrious and powerful ; a king asleep, solicitous only about women 
and wine, and trembling at war ; hated by his people, and derided 
by strangers. Generals envious of each other ; and weak gover- 
nors, ready to fly at the first shout of battle (7). 

Ethelrcd was liberal to poets who amused him. Gunnlattgr, 
the Scalld, sailed to London and presented himself to the 
king with an heroic poem (8), which he had composed on the 
royal virtues. He sang it, and received in return a purple tu- 
nic, lined with the richest furs, and adorned with fringe ; and 
was appointed to a station in the palace (9). By a verse which re 

(i) Flor. 371. (2) Flor. 372. 

(3) Flor. 372. Sat. Ghron. 13i. The (limioe is a Strong evidence of Che extent 
of SVeln's vindictive ravages. 

(4) Sax. Cliron. 132. He had married an Earl's daughter before, yfho brought 
him Edmund. Ethel. Abb. 362. 

(5; iVlalmsb. 6i. 

(6) Matt. West. 382. Walsingham narrates that Elhelred attempted an invaiion 
of Normandy, which ended very unfortunaleiy. Ypodigma NeustriiB, p. 10. 

(7) Malmsb. 69. (8) Gunnlaugi Saga, c. vii. p. 87. 
(0) Guuii. Saga, p. 89. When he left Ethelred in Ihe following spring, the king 

gave him a gold ring which weighed seven ounces, and desired him to relum in 
autumn, p. 99. The Scald was lucky. He went to Ireland and sang, "the king 
there wished to give him two ships, but was told by his treasurer that poelft had 
always clothes, or swords, or gold rings. Gunnlaugr accordingly received tine 
garments and a gold ring, p. 103. In the Orkneys a poem procured bim t silver 
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mains of it, We may see that adulation is not Bderely an indlgenotis 
plant of eastern climates, or of polii^ed times, but that it flourishes 
hardily, even amid Polar snows, and in an age of pirates. 

The soldiers of the king, and his subjects, 

The powerful army of Ehgbuid, 

Obey Ethelred, 

At if he was ah angel of the beneficent Deity (i). 

The history of successful devastation and pusillanimous defence, 
is too uniform and disgusting to be detailed. In 1006, the Danes 
obtained 36,000/. (2). In 1008, the feeble king oppressed his sub- 
jects with a new exaction. Every 310 hides of land were assessed 
to build and present one vessel, and every eight hides were to fur- 
nish an helmet and breast-plate (3). The hides of England, accord- 
ing to the best enumeration of them which exists (4), were 243,600. 
If we take this as the criterion, the taxation produced an additional 
force of 785 ships, and armour for 30,450 men. 

Ethelred had now selected a new favourite in Edric ; a man of 
low birth, but eloquent, plausible, and crafty. He is noted for ex- 
celling all men in perOdy and cruelty. He was made Duke of Mer- 
ciainl007(5). 

The fleet, the product of the new assessment, assend)led at Sand- 
wich. Brihtric, the brother of Edric, and as ambitious and deceit- 
ful, accused Wuifnoth, the father of earl Godwin. Wulfnoth fled, 
and carried twenty ships with him, and commenced pirate. Brih- 
tric pursued with eighty ships, but a tempest wrecked, and Wulf- 
noth burnt them. These events destroyed the confidence and the 
courage of the rest of the fleet. It dispersed and retired (6). The 
annalists add, that thus perished all the hopes of England. 

In 1010, the triumph of the Danes was completed in the surrender 
ot sixteen counties of England, and the payment of 48,000/. (7). 

axe, p. 103. In Gothland he got an asylum of festivity for the winter, p. 105. At 
Upsal he met another poet, Rafn, and, what was worse, when both had sang, the 
king asked each for his opinion on the other's composition. The catastrophe need 
hardly be mentioned. Rafn told Gunnlaugr, that there was an end of their friend- 
ship, p. 115. 

(1) G%nnl. 89. 

(2) The printed Sax. Ghron. p. 136. says 30,000^ The MS. Ghron. Tib. B. 1. 
and B. 4. have 36,0002. Flor. 373.; Mailros, 154.; Hoveden, 430.; Peterb. 34.; 
Al. Bev. 114.; Sim. Dan. 160.; and Rad. Die. 462. also give 36,000/. 

(3) Sax. Ghron. 136. 

(4) The very ancient catalogue which Spelman copied into his Glossary, 353., and 
Gamden into his Britannia, presents to us a detailed account of the hides in England. 
Gale has published one almost similar, but not quite. Rer. Ang. vol. iii. p. 748. 

(5) Flor. Wig. 373. 

(6) Flor. Wig. 374. Sax. Chron. 137^ 138. In mentioning Wulfnoth, the printed 
Saxon Ghronicle adds, that he was the father of earl Godwin, p. 137. The MS. 
Chron. Tib. B. 1. has not these words, nor the Tib. B. 4., nor the Laud MS which 
Gibson quotes. As he marks only the Laud MS. to be without, I presume that his 
other MSS. had them. 

(7) Flor. 375-378. Sax. Chron. 130-142. For a particahur description of 
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Thus they diyidcd the country with Ethelred, as his fother Edgar, 
the first patron of the civil dissensions, had shared it unjustly with 
the ill-used Edwin. 

j^^^ The next invasion of Svein was distinguished by 

the revolution of the government of the country. The 
people gradually seceded from Ethelred, and appointed the Dane 
their king. The earl of Northumbria, and all the people in his 
district, the five burghers, and all the army on the north of Wat- 
lingstreet, submitted to his sovereignty (i). He ordered them to 
supply provisions and horses, and committing their hostages and 
his ships to his son Canute, he commenced a visit of decisive con- 
quest to the south. Oxford and Winchester accepted his domi- 
nion ; but London resisted, because Ethelred was in it. 

Svein marched to Bath, and the duke Ethelmere, and all the 
western thanes, yielded themselves to him. The citizens of Lon- 
don at last followed the example. 

Etheired's ni ht Terrified by the universal disaffection, Ethelred 
sent his children into Normandy (2), and privately 
withdrew to the Isle of Wight (3), where he passed his Christmas; 
after which, on hearing of their good reception by his queen's 
brother, Richard, he departed also himself, and w as kindly re- 
ceived (4). 

sv«in'8 deaih. The ucw sovcrciguty of Svein was severe in its 
^®^^- pecuniary exactions (5), but it was short. He died, the 
year after his elevation, at Gainsborough (6). 

This event produced a new change in the Anglo-Saxon 
politics. The Danish soldiers in England, the Thinga-man- 

dismal period, see Osberne's Life of S. Elpliegus, ^ho was talten into CaDterbury 
and killed, because 3000/. were not paid for his ransom. They hurled bonci and 
tkuUs of cattle upon him, till one strucli him on the head with an iron axe. Gur- 
ney. Sax. Chron. 170. Was he one of the counsellors of Ethelred who were ob- 
noxious to the Danish partisans ? 

(1) Sax. Chron. 143. 

(2) Sax. Chron. 148, 144. Flor. Wig. 379, 380. Malmsb. 69. This anthor 
remarks, that the Londoners did not abandon the king till he fled himself. He 
says of them in high panegyric : — '' Laudandi projrsus viri et quos Mars ipse 
collata non sperncret hasta si duccm habuisscnt.** 

1 (3) Cnraqae clandesUnis itineribus. Malmsb. p. 69. 

(4) Malmsb. 70. Flor. 380. 

(5) Hcrmannus, who wrote in 1070. thus describes his pecuniary exactions ; — 
'' Sueyn insuper lugubre malum scilicet ubique ponit tributum quod infortanlum 
hodieque luit Anglia, multum felix, dives ac dulcis nimiwn si non foreni tri- 
buta," MS. Tib. 6. 2. p. 25. In 1821 Dr. Henderson found that near the 
banks of the Ladoga, in Russia, a number of coins had been dug up, bearing in- 
script'ons of Cuthic characters, and also one with the Latin inscription, ** Etliel- 
red, Rex Anglorum.*' He justly thinks this to have been part of (he JDanengeld 
levied by the Danes in England. Bibi. Researches. Many adventurers firom the 
Baltic, befides Danes, fought under Svein. 

(6) The annalists are fond of stating, that he was killed by St. Edmond: Snorre 
adds a curious comparison. '^ Just," says he, " as Julian the Apostate was kiUed 
by Saint Mercury:* Saga Olafl Helga, c. ix. p. 10. 
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na (1), appointed Canute, the son of Sveinj for their king (2); 
but the English chieftains sent to Ethelred to offer him the crown 
again, on condition that he should govern rightly, and be less 
tyrannical (3). 

Etliclred sent his son Edward to make the required promises of 
good government (4). Pledges were exchanged for the faithful 
performance of the contract ; every Danish king was declared a 
perpetual outlaw (5), and in Lent the king returned. 

Canute had now to maintain his father's honours by his sword. 
Confronted by a powerful force of the English, he sailed from East 
Anglia to Sandwich, and landed the hostages which his father had 
received for the obedience of the English. But in revenge for the 
opposition of the nation, he brutally maimed them of their hands 
and noses (6). They were children of the first nobility (7). Ca- 
nute then retired to Denmark to watch his interests there, and to 
provide the means for stronger exertions to gain the crown of 
England (8). 

To make head against Canute, Ethelred dispersed, around the 
neighbouring countries, high promises of reward to every warrior 
who would join the English standard (9) : a great number came to 
him. Among these was Olave the son of Harald Grienski, a 
Norwegian sea-king. Mho, in i007, at twelve years of age, had 
begun his mari time profession under a military tutor (i 0) . He after 
wards obtained the crown of Norway, and the reputation of a 
saint. He arrived in England in the year of S vein's death (li). 

Canute called to his aid Eric the Jarl, one of the rulers of Nor- 

(1) The body of troops 'wbo, during Svein's prosperity, and the reigns of his pos- 
terity, bpcame stationary in England, are called Thinga-raanna by Snorre, torn. H. 
p. 15. The Olaf Tryggvason's Saga, p. 100.; and the Knytlinga Saga (Celto 

, Scand. p. 103.) say, they received appointed stipends. Their commander, Heming, 
kept the conquered country in subjection to Canute. Two of their orders were, 
not to disperse rumours, and not to go beyond their city of a night. Trygg. Saga, 
■p. 100. Cello Sc. 

(2) The Sagas state Canute to have been but ten yiears of age at Sveln*s death. 
But this is a mistalcc. 

(3) Flor. Wig. 381. " They assured him, that no one was dearer to them than 
their natural lord, if he would govern them more righteously than he did before." 
Gur. Sax. Chron. 173. About this time occurred the war against Brian, king of 
Connaught. Sec the Niala Saga in Celto Scand. 107— 110. and 120—180. I men- 
tion it, because to Ibis battle belong the poetical vision of the Northern destinies, 
and the Sc^ddic Ode, which Gray has so vigorously translated in his Fatal Sisters. 

ri) Flor. 381. He said, '' that he would amend all that had been complained of, 
if they would return to him with one consent and without guile.*' Sax. Chron. 
G. 173. 

(5) Sax. Chron. Ii5. (0) Flor. 382. (7) Malmsb.71. 

(8) Encomium Emmae, written by a contemporary, 167. Svein's body was 
carried to Roschild, and buried. The autumn closed with an inundation of the 
sea, which laid the towns and country, for many miles, under water, and destroyed 
the inhabitants. Flor. 882. Malmsb.71. 

(9 • Snorrc Olali llclga, c. vi. p. 0. 

(10) Snorre, p. 3. (11) Snorre, p. 9. Knytlinga Saga, p. 109. 
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way, and ooe of the sons of Hakon the Bad (1), and sailed to 
England. His abilities made his advance the march of victory. 
The perfidious Edric crowned the treasons of his life by flying to 
Canute with forty ships. Wessex submitted to the invaders, and 
gave hostages for its fidelity (2). 

The hostilities of the contending parties were now fast assuming 
the shape of decision. To Canute's well-arranged army, Edmund, 
the son of Ethelred, endeavoured to oppose a competent force ; 
but the panic of the king, excited by rumoured treachery,, disap- 
pointed his hopes. Edmund then roused the Northern chiefs to 
predatory excursions, but the energy of Canute prevented success. 
The Danes marched through Buckinghamshire to Bedford, and 
thence advanced to York. Uhtred, the earl of Northumbria, and 
the people, abandoned Edmund, and gave hostages to Canute (3). 
Leaving his friend Eric Jarl in the government of the country, 
Canute returned to his ships. At this crisis, the death of Ethelred 
released England from its greatest enemy (4). 

(1) Knytlinga Saga, p. 10. Eric had gained great fame in t^fo battles; one 
against Olave, Trygg?a*s son, the other against the Jomsburgers, Snorre, if. p. S3. 
Svein had given Norway to Eric and his brother Hakon. When Eric catne to 
England, ho left his brother Hakon to govern all INorwty, whom St. Oitfe eipelled. 
Snorre, p. Sll. Hakon was drowned, lb. Sit. 

(2) Sax. Chron. 146. 

(3) The Knytlinga Saga gives a particular description of Ganute*8 exertioUy in- 
terspersed with many quotations from the scallds, 01 tar the Swarthy, Hallvardr, 
and Thordr, 104—107. Among (he nobles who came with Canute were, Ulfr 
Jarl, the son of Sprakalegs, who had married Canute's sister, Astrida. Heming, 
and his brother, Thorkeil Ihe Lofty, sons of the Earl-street Haralldr, were also in 
his army. lb. 

(4) We have a contemporary picture of the internal state of England doriog this 
reign, in the Sermon of Lupus, one of tbe Anglo-Saxon bishops : — 

'* We perpetually pay (hem (the Danes) tribute, and they ravage ui daily. 
They ravage, burn, spoil, and plunder^ and carry oCT our property to their shipi. 
Such is their successful valour, that one of them will in batlle put ten of our men to 
flight. Two or three will drive a troop of captive Christians through the country 
from sea to sea. Very often they seize (he wives and daughters of our tlianes, and 
cruelly yiolate them before the great chieftain's foce. The slave of yesterday 
becomes the master of his lord to-day, or he flies to the Vikingr, and ledci hb 
owner's life in the earliest battle. 

" Soldiers, famine, flames, and efftnslon of blood, abound on every aide. Theft 
and murder, pestilence, diseases, calumny, hatred, and rapine, dreadfully afflict oi. 

'* Widows are frequently compelled into unjust marriages ; many are reduced to 
penury and are pillaged. The poor men are sorely seduced and cruelly l>etrajed, 
and, though innocent, are sold far out of this land to foreign slavery. Cradle 
children are made slaves out of this nation, through an atrocious violation of the law 
for little stealings. The right of freedom is taken away : the rights of the servlte 
are narrowed, and the right of charity is diminished. 

'' Freemen may not govern themselves, nor go where they wish, nor possess 
their own as they like. Slaves are not sufliered tQ enjoy what they have obtained 
from their allowed leisure, nor what good men have l>enevolcnlly given for them. 
The clergy are robbed of their franchises, and stripped of all their comforts.'* 

After mentioning many vices, he adds, that '' far and wide the evil custom has 
prevailed of men being ashamed of their virtue: of good actions even lociiniog 
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CHAPTER X. 

the Reign of £dmund Ironside. 

At length the sceptre of the Anglo-Saxons came into 
the hand of a prince able to wield it with dignity to 
himself, and prosperity to his people# Like Athelstan, he was 
illegitimately bom ; but his spirit was full of energy ; and his 
constitution i^as so hardy, that he obtained the surname of Iron- 
side. It was his misfortune that he attained the crown in a stormy 
season ; and, before his character and talents could be duly known 
or estimated, he had to conflict with a king, perhaps greater than 
himself. Had Edmund, like his father, acceded to the crown of a 
tranquil, united, and thriying nation, the abilities of a Canute 
might have been foiled. But Edmund suceedcd to the care of a 
divided people, half of whose territory was in the occupation of 
his enemy. He had no interval of respite to recruit his strength, 
or reform his country. He was dishonourably killed in the full 
exertion of his abilities. 

An important struggle ensued between Edmund and Canute for 
the possession of London. It was long besieged in vain, some- 
times by a part of Canute's forces, sometimes by all. Ijondon Was 
at this time defended, on the south, by a wall which extended along 
the river (i). The ships of Canute, from Greenwich, proceeded 
to London. The Danes built a strong military work on the south 
bank of the river, and drew up their ships on the west of the 
bridge, so as to cut oCT all access to the city. Edmund vigorously 
defended it a while in person ; and when his presence was required 
elsewhere, the brave citizens made it impregnable (2). 

During the siege, Edmund fought two battles with the Danes in 
the country : one at Pen in Dorsetshire ; the other, the most cele- 
brated, at Scearstan, about Midsummer. 

contempt ; and of ihe public worship being piibiicly derided." Sermo LopI «p. 
Hiclies, Dissert. Epi^t. p. 09-^106. Elfric, another Contemporary^ thought the stile 
of things 80 iNid that he believed doomsday to be approaching, and the world very 
near its end. MSS. Vit. St. Neot. 

(1) Stephanides, in his description of London, written about 1190, so declaries : 
** Similitcrque ab austro Lundonia murata et turrita (hit," p. 8. Lond» 1728. 

(2) Sax. Chron. 148»; Flor< 885.; and Knyttiiiga Saga, 188—187. The vetsM 
of the Scallds, Thordr, and Oltar the Swarthy, are cited on this subject. Snorre 
gives an account or Saint Clave, the Norwegian sea-lting, assisting in the Struggle 
at London. The principal achievement of Oiftve was to destroy the fortified bridge 
from Soulhwarlc, which he calls a great emporium to the cily, which the Danes 
defended. The effort, somewhat romantic, is sung by Oltar and Sigvatr. Saga 
af OlaQ Helga, p. 11—13. 
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Baiiia at Edinund selected the bravest soldiers for his first 

scearsian. ]ij,c of attack, and placed the rest as auxiliary bo- 
dies; then noticing many of them individually, he appealed to 
their patriotism and their courage, with that fire of eloquence 
which rouses man to energetic deeds. He conjured them to re- 
member their country, their beloved families, and paternal habi- 
tations : for all these they were to fight ; for all these they would 
conquer. To rescue or to surrender these dear objects of (heir 
attachments, would be the alternative of that day's struggle. His 
representations warmed Ms soldiers ; and in the height of (hdr 
enthusiasm, he bade the trumpets to sound, and the charge of 
battle to begin. Eagerly his brave countrymen rushed against 
their invaders, and were nobly led by their heroic king. He 
quitted his royal station to mingle in the first ranks of the fight; 
and yet, while he used his sword with deadly activity, his vigo- 
rous mind watched eagerly every movement of the field. He 
struggled to blend the duty of commander and the gallant bearing 
of a soldier. Edric and two other generals, with the men of Wilts 
and Somerset, aided Canute. On Monday, the first day of the 
conflict, both armies fought with unprevailing courage, and mu- 
tual fatigue compelled them to separate (1). 

In the morning the awful struggle was renewed. In the nudst 
of the conflict, Edmund forced his Avay to Canute, and struck at 
him vehemently with his sword. The shield of the Dane saved 
him from the blow ; but it was given with such strength, that it 
divided the shield, and cut the neck of the horse below it. A 
crowd of Danes then rushed upon Edmund ; and, after he had slain 
many, he was obliged to retire. Canute was but slightly wound- 
ed (2). While the king was thus engaged, Edric struck off the 
head of one Osmear, whose countenance resembled the king's, 
and raising it on high, exclaimed to the Anglo-Saxons that they 
fought to no purpose. '' Fly, ye men of Dorset and Devon! 
Fly, and save yourselves. Here is your Edmund's head (3)." 
The astonished English gazed in terror. The king was not then 
visible, for he was piercing the Danish centre. Edric was be- 
lieved, and panic began to spread througli every rank. At this 
juncture Edmund appeared receding before the pressure of the 
Danes, who had rescued Canute. He saw the malice, and sent 
his spear as his avenger : Edric shunned the point, and it pierced 
two men near him. But his presence was now unavailing. In 
vain he threw off his helmet, and, gaining an eminence, exposed 
his disarmed head to undeceive his warriors. The fatal spirit 

(1) Flor. Wig. 385, 386. 

(2) I derive tliis paragrapli from the Knytlinga Saga, p. 130. Oltar the Swarthy 
celebrates the battle, and places it near the Tees, p. 131., in Johnstone^s Gdto 
Scandics. 

(3) Flor. Wig. 380. 
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had gone forth; and, before its alarms could be connteracted, the 
army was in flight. All the bravery and skill of Edmund could 
only sustain the combat till night interposed (1). 

The diflSculty of the battle disinclined Canute from renewing it. 
He left the contested fleld at midnight, and marched afterwards to 
London to his shipping. The morn revealed his retreat to Edmund. 
The perfldious Edric, discerning (he abilities of the king, made use 
of his relationship and early connection (he had married Edmund's 
sister, and had been his foster-father) to obtain a reconciliation. 
Edmund consented to receive him on his oath of fidelity (2). 

Edmund followed Canute to London, and raised the siege of the 
city. A conflict soon followed between the rivals at Brentford (3). 
Both parties claim the victory (4). As Canute immediately, after- 
wards beleaguered London again, the laurel seems to have been ob- 
tained by him. Baffled by the defence, he avenged himself on 
Mercia, whose towns, as usual, were committed to the flames, and 
he withdrew up the Med way. Edmund again urged the patriotic 
battle at Otford in Kent, and drove him to Shepey. A vigorous 
pursuit might have destroyed all Canute's hopes ; but the perfidious 
counsels of Edric preserved the defeated invader (5). 

When Edmund withdrew to Wessex, Canute passed Battle or 
into Essex; and thence advancing, plundered Mercia /»sandnn. 
without mercy. Edmund, earnest for a decisive eiDfort, again 
assembled all the strength of England, and pursued the Dane, who 
was retiring to his ships with his plunder. At Assandun, in the 
north part of Essex, the armies met. Edmund arranged his coun- 
trymen into three divisions, and, riding roimd every rank, he 
roused them, by bis impressive exhortations, to remember their 
own valour, and their former victories. He entreated them to 
protect the kingdom from Banish avarice, and to punish, by a new 
defeat, the enemies they had already conquered. Canute brought 
his troops gradually into the field. Edmund made a general and 
impetuous attack. His vigour and skill again brought victory to 
his arms. The star of Canute was clouded ; when Edric, his secret 
ally, deserting Edmund in the very hour of success, fled from the 
field with the men of Radnor, and all the battalions he commanded. 
The charge of Canute on the exposed and inferior Anglo-Saxons 
was then decisive. The valour of Edmund was forgotten. Flight 

(1) Flor. Wig. 380. 

(2) It is Ihc Knytlinga Saga which id forms of that Edric had brongfat Dp Ed- 
mund i—*^ Cujus tamcn Dulricias isle Heidricos Tait," p. 139. 

(3) Flor. Wig. 387. Sax* Gbron. UO. The RoyUinga Saga qaotes the verses 
or Ihe scalld OUar on this battle, p. t3i. 

(i) Florence and bis countrymen give the victory to Edmund. The Knytlinga 
Saga says, Canulc conquered ; and adds, that the town was destroyed, p. 13i. 

(5) Flor. 387. Snorre mentions, that St. Olave fought at Canterbury; and 
quotes Ollar the Swarthy upon it, p. 14.; but I cannot be certain that it was tt 
this period. 
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and dcstruclion overspread the plain. A few, jealoas of their 
glory, and anxious to give a rallying point to the rest, fought des- 
perately amid surrounding enemies, and were all cut off but one 
man. In this dismal conflict the flower of the nobility of England 
perished (1). 

The betrayed Edmund disdained the death of despair, and at- 
tempted new efforts to rescue his afflicted country. He retired to 
Gloucester ; and such was his activity and eloquence, that a fresh 
army was around him before Canute overtook him. Edmund then 
challenged Canute to decide their quarrel by a single combat (2). 
Edmund ohai- Somc authoriUcs (3) assert that they fought in the 
lenges Canute, jgig^ Qf oiucy, ucar thc bridge of Gloucester, a small 
plain almost encircled by the winding of the river (4); other chro- 
niclers declare, that Canute declined the meeting (5): but the result 
was, that a paciGcation was agreed upon between the princes; and 
England was divided between them. Canute was to reign in the 
north, and Edmund in the south. The rival princes exchanged 
arms and garments ; the money for the fleet was agreed upon, and 
the armies separated (6). 

Thc brave Edmund did hot long survive the paciCcation. He 
perished the same year. The circumstances attending his assassi- 
nation are variously given. Malmsbury mentions that two of his 
chamberlains were seduced by Edric to wound him at a most pri- 
vate moment with an iron hook ; but he states this to be only 
rumour (7). The king's violent death, and its author, are less re- 
servedly avowed by others (8). The northern accounts go oven 
farther. The KnytUnga Saga and Saxo carry up the crime as high 

(1; iVIalmsb. 72. Flor. V^ig. 388. Saxi Ghron. 150. The KnyUinga Saga, and 
thc scalld Oitar, notice Ihis conflict, p. 134. Snorre places one of St. Olave's 
battles in a place which he calls Hringmaraheide. He says this was in the land 
of Ulfkell, p. 13. This expression somewhat approximates it to the battle of As- 
sandun, for UiflceU governed the eastern districts of the island ; and Dr. Gibion 
places this conflict at Assington in Essex. Camden thought it was AshdowB, Id the 
north part of that county. 

(3) I follow Malmsbury in ascribing the proposal to Edmund* p. 72. 

(3) Huntingdon, 303.; Matt. V^'est. 400.; Peterb. 36.; Knygt. 1310.; BromlOD, 
005.; Higden, 374.; Rieval, 364.; Rad. Nig. MS.; Vesp. D. 10. p. i5.; menlloo 
the duel. 

(4) The kings are stated to have caught each other's spears in their shields, and 
with their swords advanced to a closer conflict. Their battle lasted till the strength 
of Canute began to fail before the impetuosity of Kdmund. The Dane Is then 
described as proposing to tho Anglo-Saxon an amicable arrangement, by dividing 
the kingdom. 

(5) These are Malmsb. 72. and the Encom. Emms, 169., two important autho- 
rities. The Saxon Chronicle, Florence, Hoveden, and some others, neither mention 
thc challenge nor the conflict. Thc Knylliuga Saga is as silent^ and this silence 
turns the scale against the combat. 

«0 Fior. Wig. 389. Sax. Chron. 150. 
(7; Malmsb. 72. 

(8) As Hunt. 363.; Matt. West. 401.; Hist. EI. 502.; Hist. Ram. 43(.; P^trob. 
37.; Ingulf; 57.; and many others. Hcrmannus, who wrote within fifty years alter 
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as Canute. They expressly state that Edric was corrupted by Ca- 
nute to assassinate Edmund (1). 

A remarkable character began his progress to RiseofEari 
greatness in this reign : this was the famous earl Godwin. 
Godwin, who possessed a power little less than sovereign for three 
reigns, and whose son Harold was the last of the Anglo-Saxon 
kings. His origin has never yet been mentioned in English his- 
tory; but as the rise of poverty to grandeur is always an interesting 
contemplation, we will state the short history of Godwin's eleva- 
tions. 

That Godwin was the son of an herdsman, is a fact An herdsman^ 
recorded in the MS. Chronicle of Radulphus Niger. ■*"• 
This author says explicitly what no other has mentioned, " Earl 
(rodwin was the son of an herdsman." It adds, that he was 
brought up by Canute (2). How the son of a Saxon herdsman 
came to be brought up by Canute, the note will explain (3). 

this event, says, '* Nocte siquidem sequentis diet festivitatis Sancti Andre® Lan- 
donis perlmitur insidiis Edriei Streane perQdissiroi dacis." Cotton Lib MS. Tib. 
B. a. The encomiast of £mma says, he was long and greatly lamented by his 
people,^ p. 171. 

(1) '* Erat tunc temporis inter Anglos vir potens* Heidricus Striona nomine. 
Is a rege Ganuto pecunia corruptus est ut Jatmundum clam interficeret. Hoc modo 
Jalmundus rex periit." Knytl. Saga, p. 130. To the same purpose Saxo, *' Me- 
morant alii Edvardum clandestino Cauuti imperlo occisum," lib. x. p. 193. Snorre 
says, " Eodem mense Heinrikus Striooa occidit Edmundum regem." OlKfl Helga, 
p. 24. Adam of Bremen says he was poisoned, p. 31. 

(2) It is a MS. in the Cotton Library, Vespasian, D, 10. In the second side of 
page 27., it says, '' Godwinus comes filius bubulci fuit." It adds, '* Hie Godwhios a 
rege Cnutone nutritus processu temporis in Daciam cum breve regis transmissns 
callide duxit sororeraCnutonis." 

(3) The Knytlinga Saga gives us that explanation which no other document af- 
fords. 

One of the Danish chieftains, who accompanied Canute to England, has been no- 
ticed to have been Uifr, the son of Sprakaleg^s who had married Canute's sister 
Astrida. In the battle of SkorsXein, between Canute and Edmund, he iboght hi 
Canute's first line, and pursued part of the English fugitives into a wood so eagerly, 
that, when he turned to r^oin his friends, he saw no path ; he wandered about it 
only to bewilder himself, and night involved him before he had got out of it. In the 
morning he beheld near him a full-grown youlh driving cattle to thehr pasture. 
He sahiled the lad, and enquired his name : he was answered^ ^^Gudin," or 
Godwin. 

Ulfr requested the youth to show him the tract which would lead him to Canute's 
ships. Godwin informed him that he was at a great distance from the Danish navy ; 
that the way was across a long and inhospitable wood ; that the soldiers of Canute 
were greatly hated by the country people; that the destruction of the yesterday's battle 
at Skorstein was known around; that neither he nor any soldier of Canute's would 
be safe if the peasants saw him ; nor would the person b^nore secure who should 
attempt to assist an enemy. ^B 

Ulfr, conscious of his danger, drew a gold riog firom hMnger, and proffered it to 
the youth, if he would conduct him to his friends. Godwin contemplated it awhile ; 
but that greatness of mind which somelimes accompanies talents even in a hnrly 
state, glowed within him, and, in an emanation of a noble apfarit hQ cicMiMned^ 
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CHAPTER XI. 

Canute the Great. 

Canute, from liis warlike ability, surnamed the Brave ; from his 
renown and empire, the Great ; from his liberality, the Rich ; and 
from his devotion, the Pious (1); obtained, on Edmund's death, the 
sovereignty of all England at the age of twenty (2). 

The Northerns have transmitted to us the portrait of Canute : he 
was large in stature, and very powerful ; he was fair, and dis- 
tinguished for his beauty; his nose was thin, eminent, and aquiline \ 
his fair was profuse ; his eyes bright and flerce (3). 

He was chosen king by general assent ; his partisans were nume- 
rous in the country, and who could resist his power ? His mea- 
sures to secure his crown were sanguinary and tyrannical ; but the 
whole of Canute's character breathes an air of barbaric grandeur. 
He was formed by nature to tower amidst his contemporaries; but 
his country and his education intermixed his greatness with a fe- 
rocity that compels us to shudder while we admire. In one 

"I will not accept your ring, bat I will try to lead yoi to your friends. If I succeed, 
reward me as you please." 

He led Ulfr first to his father's humble mansion, and the earl received an hos- 
pitable refreshment. 

When the shades of night promised secrecy, two horses were saddled, and Ulf- 
nadr, the father, bade the carl farewell. '* We commit you to our only son, and 
hope, that if you reach the king, and your influence can avail, you will get him ad- 
milted into the royal household. Here he cannot stay ; for should our party know 
that he preserved you, his safety wonid be doubtful." Perhaps Ulfnadr remembered 
the high fortunes of his uncle Edric, who was now duke of Mercia ; and hoped that, 
if his son could get a station in the royal palace, he might, like Edric, ascend firom 
poverty to greatness. 

Godwin was handsome, and fluent in his eloeulion. His qualities and senrices 
interested Ulfr, and a promise to provide for him was freely pledged. 

They travelled all night, and in the next day they reached the station of Canute, 
where Ulfr, who was much beloved, was very joyftilly received. The grateful Jarl 
placed Godwin on a lofcy seat, and had him treated with the respect which his own 
child might have claimed. He continued his attachment so far, as afterwards to 
marry him to Gyda, his sister. To oblige Ulfr, Canute, in time, raised Godwin to 
the dignity of Jarl. Knyttinga Saga, 105. and 131-133. 

(1) Dr. Hickes's dedication to his Thesaurus. His baptismal name was Lambert. 
Frag.Isl. 2 Lang. 420. 

(2) The Knytlinga Saga, and Olave Tryggvason Saga, state Canute to have been 
but ten years old at his father's death. If so, he could be only twelve at his acces- 
sion. This is not pro^Ie. One document speaks more truly. Snorre^ln hisSaga 
af Magnus! Goda, stafl^nute to have been forty when he died. This was in 1035; 
and therefore in 1016^ must have been twenty-one. Snorre's words are, " £o- 
dem autumno vita functus est rex Knutus potens in Anglia idibus Novembris nalus 
tunc annos quadraginta," c. iv. p. 7. 

(3) Knytlinga Saga, p. 148. 
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respect he i^as fortunate ; his mind and manners reGned as his af^fc 
matured. The flrst part of his reign was cruel and despotic. His 
latter days shone with a glory more unclouded. 

His flrst policy was against the children of Ethelred and Edmund. 
One of his scallds, Sighvatr, sings, that all the sons of Ethelred he 
slew or banished (1). The Sa:s:on annalist assures us, that he de- 
termined at first to exile Ed wig, the half-brother of Edmund ; but 
finding the English nobles both submissive and adulating, he pro- 
ceeded to gratify his ambition by taking the prince's life. The in- 
famous Edric suggested to him a man, Ethelwold, a nobleman of 
high descent, who would undertake to accomplish his criminal de- 
sires. The king incited Ethelwold to the measure. " Acquiesce 
with my wishes, and you shall enjoy securely all the honour and 
dignity of your ancestors. Bring me his head, and you shall be 
dearer to me than a brother." This was the language of a 
northern vikingr, to whom human life was of no value. Ethel- 
wold affected a compliance ; but his seeming readiness was but an 
artifice to get the child into his power, and to preserve his fife. 
Edwig did not ultimately escape. The next year he was deceived 
by those whom he most esteemed j and, by Canute's request and 
command, he was put to death (2). 

With the same guilty purpose, he seized Edward and Edmund, 
tlie children of the last king ; but he was counselled that the 
country would not endure their destruction. Alarmed from imme- 
diate crime, he sent them to the king of Sweden, to be killed. This 
prince was too noble to be a murderer, and had them conveyed to 
Salomon, the king of Hungary, to be preserved and educated (3). 
One died ; the other, Edward, married Agatha, the daughter of 
Henry, the German emperor; and their issue was Edgar Atheling, 
who will be remembered in a future reign. 

Canute, reserving to himself the immediate government of 
Wessex, committed East Anglia to Turketul, whose valour had 
greatly contributed to the subjection of England. He gave Mercia 
to Edric, and Northumbria to his friend Eric, the Norwegian 
prince. He made a public treaty of amity with the English chiefs 
and people, and by mutual agreement all enmities were laid aside. 
In the same year, the solemn compact was violated ; for he slew 
three English noblemen without a fault (4). He banished Edwig, 

(1) Attamea singulos 

Delnceps flliorum Adelradi 
Vel inlerfecH Gnotas . 

. . ! . Vel proscripsU. 

Sigvatr Knuluirapu, quoted in Knytl. Saga, p. 140. 

(2) Flor. Wig. 390, 391. (3) Ibid. 391. 

(4) Sine culpd. Flor. 391. Maiiros, 155. The Encomium Emms says, he killed 
many princes : '' Multos principum quadam die occidere pro hajosmodi dolo juba- 
ret.*' The dolus here alleged was, that they had deceived Edmund. Their real 
crime may have been that they were powerful, and that their submission was du- 
bious. Ingulf, 58., and the Annals of Burton, 347., mention some of Edric's friends 
as killed. 

II. 14 
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the king of Ihc peasants (1), and divided the estates of the nobles 
among his Danish friends. 

The punishment of Edric would have been a homage to virtue 
from any other person than Canute. The crime he prompted he 
should not have punished. But it is an observation almost as old 
as human nature, that traitors are abhorred by their employers. 
In the flrst days of Canute's unsettled throne, he conGrmed Edric 
in his Mercian dukedom ; but having used the profligate Saxon to 
establish his dignity, on the next claim of reward, he expressed 
his latent feelings. Edric ImprudenQy boasted of his services : " I 
Crst deserted Edmund, to benefit you; for you I kiUed him." 
Canute coloured ; for the anger of conscious guilt and irrepressible 
shame came upon him. ^^ 'Tis fit then you should die, for your 
treason to God and me. You kiUed your own lord ! him who by 
treaty and friendship was my brother ! your blood be upon your 
own head, for murdering the lord's anointed ; your own lips bear 
witness against you.'' The villain who perpetrated the fact was 
confounded by the hypocrite who had countenanced it. Eric, the 
ruler of JNorway, was called in, that the royal intention might be 
secretly executed. He struck down the wretch with his battle- 
axe, and the body was thrown from the window into the Thames, 
before any tumult could be raised among his partisans (2). The 
two sons of Ethelred, by Emma, were sheltered in Normandy. 
^^^ Canute married Emma, caUed also Elfgiva, the 

widow of Ethelred. He distinguished his next year 
by a most oppressive exaction : from London be compelled 
10,500 pounds, and from the rest of the kingdom 72,000. 

To soothe the country, he sent home the largest portion of his 
Danish troops, keeping only forty vessels in England. In this be 
displayed the conGdcnce of a noble mind. He maintained an exact 
equality between the two nations, in ranks, council, and war. In 
1019, England was so tranquil, that he went to Denmark, and 
passed the winter in his native country. 

Canute maintained his dignity with a severe hand. In 1020, 
after his return from the Baltic, he held a great council in the 
Easter festivity at Cirencester. At this he banished the dnke 
Ethelwerd. In 1021, he also exiled the celebrated Turketul. 
j^^^ In this year the Anglo-Saxons obscurely intimate, 

that Canute went to Denmark, where he was attacked 
by Ulfr and Eglaf, w ith a fleet and army from Sweden. In one 

(1) Ccorla cyng. Sax. Ghron. 151. qui rex appeltabatur rasticornm. Flor. Wig. 
308. Bromton says he was tlie brotlier of Edmund, 907. ; but I doubt that this is 
an error. 

(2) This narration is (alien from Malmsb. 73. compared with Encom. Emmc. 
The circumstances of his death are told differently, as usual. Florence admils that 
he was killed in the king's palace ; but one says, that he was banged ; aDOlber, that 
he was strangled ; another, that be was beheaded. Huoud testimony b duffider- 
ised by these petty variations. 
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struggle Canute was unsuccessful ; but afterwards the young earl 
Godwiti attacked the enemies of Canute by surprise, with the Eng- 
lish troops, and obtained a complete victory. This event raised 
Gk)dwin and the English very greatly in the king's estimation (1). 

The Eglaf was St. Olave, who had possessed himself of the 
kingdom of Norway. Canute^ occupied by his English crown, 
made at flrst no pretensions to the Norwegian sceptre (2). The 
submission of England gave him leisure to turn the eye of ambition 
to the mountains of Norway (3). Claims, those slight veils with 
which states desirous of war always cover their unjust projects, to 
conceal their deformity from the giddy populace ; claim* adapted 
to interest the passions of vulgar prejudice, existed to befriend 
Canute. His father had conquered Norway; his relation, Haco, 
had been driven from it. Many of the people who had most loudly 
welcomed St. Olave, had become dissatisfied at his innovations, and 
invited Canute to interfere (4). 

The detail of the struggle between Canute and St. Olave need 
not be narrated here. Ulfr at first was among the enemies of 
Canute. He was afterwards pardoned and reconciled (5); and in 
the king's conflict with the Swedes, was the means of saving 
Canute's life (6). 

At a feast in Roschild, Canute, according to Snorre, quarrelled 
with Ulfr at gaming. The indignant Jarl prudently retired. 
Canute taunted him on his cowardice for withdrawing. *' Was I 
a coward when I rescued you from the fangs of the Swedish dogs ? " 
was the answer of the irritated Ulfr. Canute went to his couch, 
and slept upon his resentment j but his fierce and haughty soul 
waked in the morning to demand blood. He sent his mandate, and 
Ulfr was stabbed in a church which he had entered (7). Canute 
descended so far beneath the courage of a hero, as to corrupt the 
subjects of Olave from their fidelity by money (8). Canute sup- 
ported his insidious negotiations by a powerful fleet. Fifty ships 
of English thanes were with him ; and every district in Norway 
which he approached accepted him as its lord (9). He exacted for 
hostages the sons and dearest relations of the chiefs of Norway, and 
appointed Haco, the son of his friend Eric, to be the governor of 
his conquests (10). 

St. Olave retired before the storm, which he was 

' 1028. 

unable to confront, and took shelter in Russia. Haco 

sailed to England for his wife ; but he was doomed to visit Norway 

(1) Sax. Chron. 154. Matt. West. 405. 

(2) Snorre, vol. ii. p. 144. (3) Snorre, p. 212. 

(4) Snorre, 212, 213. 

(5) See Snorre, 2G— 60.; and compare Saxo's account, 195, 100. ^ 

(6) Snorre, 271, 278. (7) Ibid. 270, 277. ^ 
(8) Flor. Wig. 303. Tlieodoric, p. 20. Snorre, 278. 

(0) Snorre, 205. (10) Snorre, 200. 
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no more. The last time his ship i»\ as seen on his return, was, 
late in tlie day, off Caithness, in Scotland ; a furious storm was 
raginj^, and the wind was driving him towards the PenUand Firlli : 
neither the vessel nor any of its mariners appeared again (1). In 
the next year, St. Olave returned ; but perished from the insur- 
rection of his subjects, whom he bad offended by his laws to acce- 
lerate their civilization. 

In 1031, Canute penetrated Scotland, and subdued 
Malcolm, and two other kings (2). Snorre says, be 
conquered great part of it (3). 

Canut^ had the fame of reigning over six kingdoms (4). As a 
soldier be was certainly eminent ; but, fortunately for his fame, a 
few incidents have been preserved concerning him, which rescue 
his character from the charge of indiscriminate barbarism, and 
claim for him the reputation of a lofty mind. 

He seems to have been one of those men, who feel that they arc 
born to merit the approbation of future generations, and whose 
actions become sublimer, as their name seems likely to be per- 
petuated. He lived to posterity as well as to his country. It was 
in this strain, that, having in a moment of intemperance killed a 
soldier, and by that criminal deed violated a law which he had 
enforced on others, he assembled his troops, descended from his 
splendid throne, arraigned himself for his crime, expressed his pe- 
nitence, but demanded a punishment. He proclaimed impunity for 
their opinions to those whom he appointed his judges ; and. In the 
sight of all, cast himself humbly on the ground, awaiting their 
sentence. A burst of tears, at his greatness of soul, hodcwcd 
every spectator. They respectfully withdrew to deliberate, as he 
had required, and at last determined to let him appoint and inflict 
his own punishment. The king accepted the task. Homicide was 
at that time punishable by a mulct of forty talents. He fined 
himself three hundred and sixty, and added nine talents of gold as 
a furtlier compensation (5). 

> There is something in the incident of the sea, which discovers a 
mind of power, looking far beyond the common associations of 
mankind. Canute had conquered many countries. In an age of 

(1) Snorre, 321. Thcodoric says, be >Yafl lost in the whirlpool of the Pentlaid 
Firlh. 

(2) Sax. Chron. 154. Heo. Hunt. 36i. A norlbem scalld calls the kingi» the 
two kings of Fife. 

(3) 1\ 144. The Knylltuga Saga adds, that he appointed his son Harald to go- 
vern his conqaesls. On the gigantic bones said (o be found, 1520, in the place of 
tlie conflicts bctiiv een Canute and Malcolm, they who think it worth while may 
read Slephanius's note on Saxo, p. 27. 

(4) 1^X0, 190.; and sco Encom. Emms, 492. He prevailed on Conrad H. to 
restore him to the Margraviate of Slcswick : aud the Eider then became Um 
northern boundary of Germany, l Putt. Hist. 15*. 

{')) Saxo, 199. 
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valour and enterprise, his exploits had equalled the most adven- 
turous. Poets embodied in their melodies the admiration of his 
people, and directed to his heart those praises with which all Eu- 
rope resounded. Encompassed with flattery and subjection, Ca- 
nute's mind may have been swollen into temporary presumption. 
He may in the frenzies of vanity have fancied, like an Alexander, 
that he was scarcely a mortal. But his mind was too powerful to 
contiliue the slave of his conceit. The more he gazed on nature, 
the more he felt the adorable Being who governed him, as well as 
his people ; the more he was humbled with the conviction of his 
individual insigniflcance. To communicate his solemn sensations, 
with all their impressions, to his adulating friends, he ordered the 
chair of his dignity to be placed on tlie sea-beach. His courtiers 
formed around him ; the tide was undulating to the shore, and Ca- 
nute seated himself before it. '' Ocean, the island on which I sit 
is mine, and thou art a part of my dominion. None of my subjects 
dare to resist my orders; I therefore command thee that thou 
ascend not my coasts, nor presume to wet the borders of my robes." 

In vain the mandate issued. He was not the master whom the 
waters reverenced ; and in contempt of his authority every wave 
drew nearer to his feet, till Uie genoral elevation of the ocean co- 
vered his legs with its billows. It was fli^n that he expressed the 
noble sentiment which was impressir% his mind. "Let every 
dweller upon the earth confess that the power of kings is frivolous 
and vain. He only is the Great Supreme, let Him only be honoured 
with the name of Majesty, whose nod, whose everlasting laws, the 
heavens, the earth, and sea, with all their hosts, obey." In con* 
formity to this sublime feeling, Canute would never afterwards 
wear his crown (1). 

Among the kingly qualities in which Canute strove to excel, his 
liberality was distinguished (2). Master of the tributes of several 
kingdoms, his resources were equal to the munificence of his heart. 
His journey from Flanders to Rome was a stream of expensive 
generosity. Whoever approached him was fed and cherished with- 
out a request (3). Canute's presents in general had three objects ,• 
charity, literature, and public services. 

The literature of his age was in the hands of two very difTercnt 
bodies of men j the clergy and the scallds. Both have extolled his 
liberality (4). Of the scallds who attended him, the names and 

(1) I have stated this Incident from Matt. West. p. 409.; Hen. Hunt. 304.; Rad. 
Die. 400.; Higden and Bromlon. 

(2) Knyllinga Saga, 145. 

(3) Ibid. 144, 145. Encomium Emmae, 173. 

(4) For his donations to the church, see Matt. West. 404, 405. 409 ; Encom. 
Emms. 173.; and others. In mentioning his resources from bis kingdoms, the 
Knyllinga Saga gives to our country the praise or that superior afllucnce which U 
seeras, in every age, !o have displayed : — ** inter omnes septcntrionaies terras, opom 
ac thesauroruni Anglia Tacile sit dttissima/' p. 140. 
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verses of many have survived to us. Sighvatr, Oltar the Swarthy, 
Thordr Kolbeinson, and Thorarin Loftunga, are among those 
whose historical poems or panegyrics have been much cited by 
Snorre in his northern history (1). 

Thorarin was celebrated for the richness and celerity of his muse. 
He gave a striking specimen of this faculty. He had made a short 
poem on Canute, and went to recite it in his presence. On ap- 
proaching the throne, he received a salute, and respectfully in- 
quired if he might repeat what he had composed. The king was 
at table at the close of a repast ; but a crowd of petitioners were 
occupying their sovereign's ear by a statement of their grievances. 
The impatient poet may have thought them unusually loquacious : 
he bore the tedious querulousness of injury with less patience than 
the king, and at last, presuming on his general favour with the 
great, exclaimed, "Let me request again. Sire, that you would 
listen to my song ; it will not consume much of your time, for it is 
very short." The king, angry at the petulant urgency of the so- 
licitation, answered, with a stern look, "Are you not ashamed to 
do what none but yourself has dared — to write a short poem upon 
me ? Unless by to-morrow's dinner you produce above thirty 
strophes on the same subject, your head shall be the penalty." 
The poet retired — not with alarm, for his genius disdained that, 
but with some mortiGcation at the public rebuke. He invoked his 
Scandinavian Muses ; his mind became fluent ; verses crowded on it ; 
and before the allotted time he stood before the king with the exact- 
ed poem, and received flfty marks of pure silver as hisreward (2). 

As private anecdotes best display the real character, another may 
be permitted ; and perhaps it will be most picturesque to give it in 
the words of the recording eye-witness. It occurred upon Canute's 
journey to Rome, at St. Omer's. 

" Entering the monasteries, where he was received with great 
honour, he walked humbly, he fixed his eyes on the ground with 
wonderful reverence ; and pouring out (if I may say so) rivers of 
tears, he implored the aid of the saints. But when the moment 
came of presenting his gifts upon the altar, how often did he im- 
press the pavement with his kisses ! how often did he strike his ve- 
nerable breast! what sighs I what prayers that he might not be 
found unworthy of the mercy of the Supreme I At length his attend- 
ants stretched forth his munificent oblation, which the king himself 
placed on the altar. But why do I say the altar, when I remember 

(1) In Ihc second volume passim. Sighvatr was the ion of Thordr, a icalld. 
Snorre, 45. 

(2) Knytlinga Saga, 140, 147. Snorre mentions this shortly, p. 297. The poet 
afterwards, in his Tugdrapa, sung the present. See (he stanza In Knytl. p. 147. 
His fhort poem was of (he kind which Snorre says, *' we call Fiok." The lopgar 
was of the sort called Diapi. Snorre, p. Sd7. He gives a long specfroea of the 
Drapa, p ':93. 2uy . and a specimen of Ihe Flok, p. 803. 
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that I myself saw him go round every part of the monasteries, and 
pass no altar, however small, on which he did not leave a present, 
and which he did not salute ? Then came the poor, and were all 
separately relieved. These and other bounties of the lord Canute, 
I your slave! Oh, St. Omer, St. Bcrtin! myself beheld in your 
monasteries; for which do you pray that such a king may live in 
the heavenly habitations, as your servants, the canons and monks^ 
are daily petitioning (1)." 

This incident is inserted, because it affords a striking contrast to 
some actions of Canute's earlier life. A Dunstan might have acted 
such a scene for its theatrical effect. But in the proud master of 
so many conquered kingdoms, the emotions must have been those 
of his mind and heart. 

Canute has himself described his journey to Rome in a public 
document, addressed to all the orders of the English nation (2) : he 
says, he went for the redemption of his sins, and the welfare of his 
subjects; that he had projected it before, but had been hindered 
by business and other impediments. He adds : 

'' Be it known to you, that there was a great assembly of nobles at 
the Easter solemnity, with the lord the popeJohn, and Conrad the 
emperor (3). There were all the princes of the people, from Mount 
Gargano to the sea, who all received me with dignity, and honoured 
me with valuable presents. I was particularly honoured with various 
gifts and costly presents from the emperor, as well with gold and 
silver vessels, as wilh very rich apparel. I spake with the emperor, 
the pope, and the princes, on the necessities of my English and 
Danish subjects, that a more equal law, and better safeguard, 
might be granted to them in their journies to Rome ; that they 
might not be hindered at so many fortified passages, nor oppressed 
by such unjust exactions. The emperor assented, and Rcdolph, 
the king (4), who rules most of the passages, and all the princes es- 
tablished, that my subjects, whelher merchants or travellers from 
piety, might go and return to Rome without detention or exaction. 

'' I also complained before the pope, and expressed myself 
highly displeased that such an immensity of money should be ex- 
torted from my archbishops when they came to Rome or the pall. 
It was declared that this should not happen again." 

(1.) EDComium Emma;, 173. 

(S) This Letter of Canute's is in Flor. Wig. 394—397.; Ingalf, 56—61.; and 
Malmsb. p. 74, 75. Its substance is stated in Matt. West. 407., and elsei«rhere. 

(3) He was the fourth emperor after Olho the Great. 

(4) In Florence he is called Rodulph ; so in Malmsb. 74. But in Ingulph, both in 
Gale's edition, p. 60. and that of Frankfort, p. 893., he is named Robert. The 
difference is not merely verbal. Rodulph was the liing of Burgundy ; and Robert, 
the son and successor of Hugh Capet, was the Icing of France. But as the diosn- 
ra;, or fortified passages, of which Canute spealis, were probably those of the AIps« 
which Rodulph commanded; and as Robert died in 1030, and Canute*s journey 
is usually placed in 1031, there can l>e no doubt that Rodulph is the right reading. 
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Canulc, after monlioning that these concessions wore ratified by 
oaths before four archbishops, twenty bishops, and an innumerable 
multitude of dukes and nobles, exclaims: "Therefore I return 
my liberal thanks to Almighty God, that all things which I desired, 
I have prosperously achieved as I had contemplated, and have ful- 
filled all my wishes." 

In the subsequent paragraphs of his public letter, he alludes 
nobly to his former conduct. In viewing his past actions with 
sentiments of regret, and in publicly confessing that he intends an 
amendment, he displays a greatness of mind which kings of such 
successful ambition have seldom reached. Canute is an instance, 
rarely paralleled, of a character improved by prosperity. His worst 
actions were in his days of peril. When the full glory of established 
and multiplied power shone around him, his heart became bumble, 
pious, and ennobled^ Educated among vikingr, his first miscon- 
duct may be referred to his tuition. His latter feelings were the 
produce of his unproved intellect and magnanimity. 

'' Be it also known to all, that I have vowed to Almighty God to 
govern my life hentcforward by rectitude, to rule my kingdoms 
and people justly, and piously to observe equal judgment every 
where ; and if, through the intemperance and negligence of my 
youth, I have done what was not just, I will endeavour, hereafter, 
hy God's help, entirely to amend it. Therefore I beseech and com- 
mand all my conciliarii to whom I have confided the councils of my 
kingdom, that they in no shape sufler or consent to any injustice 
throughout my realm, neither from fear of me, nor from favour to 
any person of power ; I command all the sheriffs and governors of 
all my realm, as they value my friendship or their own safety, that 
they impose unjust violence on no man, whether rich or poor; 
but that the noble and their inferiors, the wealthy and the needy, 
may enjoy their property justly. This enjoyment must not be 
infringed in any manner, neither in behalf of the king, uor any 
other man of power, nor on the pretext of collecting money for 
me, because there is no necessity that money should be obtained 
for me by unjust exaction." 

After alluding to some enemies whom he had pacified, and men- 
tioning that he was returning to Denmark, whence, as soon in the 
summer as he could procure shipping, he proposed to visit Eng- 
land, he continues .- 

" I have sent this letter first, that all my people may rejoice in 
my prosperity, because as you yourselves know, I have never for- 
borne to apply myself and my labour, nor will I ever forbear to 
devote either to the necessary utility of all my people." 

These patriotic sentiments, from a royal pen, are highly va- 
luable. Such kings give new splendor to their thrones, and secure 
to themselves that perpetuity of fame which mortality so covets. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

The Reign of Harold the First, sarnamed Barefoot. 

Canute, at his death (1), left throe sons, Svein, ^^^ 
Harold, and Hardicanute. In his life he had placed 
Svein over Norway (2), and he wished that Harold should rule in 
England, and Hardicanute in Denmark. At the council which met 
at Oxford to elect a new sovereign, the opinions were divided. 
'ITie chiefs of Danish descent and connections chose Harold ; the 
West-Saxons, headed by earl Godwin, preferred his brother Har- 
dicanute, because his mother, Emma, had been the wife of Ethel- 
red, and was a favourite with the Anglo-Saxons, The children of 
Ethelrcd who were in Normandy were also remembered ; but the 
Danish dynasty was not yet unpopular, and Harold, by force or in- 
fluence, obtained a portion of the kingdom, and seized the treasures 
which Emma possessed from the gift of Canute (3). Harold, at Orst, 
reigned at London, and north of the Thames ; and Hardicanute in 
the west of England. 

The murder of Alfred, one of the sons of Emma by Elhelred, 
lies heavy on the memory both of Harold and Godwin (4). 

(1) He died at Shaftesbury, the 12lh of November, 1034. MS. Tib. B. 1. 

(2) Snorrc, Saga Olafl Helga, p. 383. Florence calls his mother Norlhamtu- 
nensis Alfgivs filie AlfheUni Uucls^ p. 308. Snorre names her Aliifo dottor Alfrims 
Jaris. 

(3) Flor. Wig. 398. MS Sax. Chron. Tib. B. 1 . It is said of Harold that he 
was not Canute's son, but a cobbler's. The laic is, that his mother, having given no 
children to Canute, pretended pregnancy, and introduced first Svein, and aftenvards 
Harold, as her o\s'n children. As Snorre does not mention it of Svein, it is pro- 
bable that in both ca.ses the rumour was the offspring of malignant competition. 
The auctor of Knc. Km. though he believes it, adduces only the plurimorum assertio 
for it, which is a belter description of a rumour than of a fact. Florence states U 
as a res in dubio. 

(i) I slate this from the Encomium Emmae. The author addresses the account 
to the mother herself, by whose orders he wrote it. (See his prologue.) He apo- 
logises to her for his brevity on Alfred's suCTeriugs, and says, ''Possentenim multa 
dici si non tuo parceremus dolori," p. 175. Considering, however, that he wrote 
to the youths mother, his detail is sometimes horrible, for he describes part of their 
progress of operation. Malmsbury says, the deed took plaee between Harold's death 
and Hardicanute s election, p 77.; but this cannot prevail against the contemporary 
above cited, strengthened as it is as to its occurrence under Harold, by Fior. 300.; 
Matt. West, iio.; and Hoveden, ^8. Two of these make COO men to have pe- 
rished. Theprinled Saxon Chronicle has nothing of it. The MS. Tib. B. 1. gives a 
long iiccount of it. It thus mentions (he fate of the companions: — '^ His geferan 
ho todraf and rume mislice ofsloh, sume hi man with fco sealde, sume lireolicc ae 
wcalde, sume hi man bende, sume hi man blende, sume hamelode, sume bstlode.*' 
It adds, '* Ne wearlh drcorliero d»d gedou on thison eardc sylhthan Thene 
coDion.' 
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Harold, though nominated king, could not obtain from the arch- 
bishop the regal benediction, because the children of Emma were 
alive. The archbishop, instead of committing to Harold the crown 
and sceptre, placed them on the altar, and forbad the bishops to 
give their benediction. 

This conduct produced the effects which might easily have been 
foreseen. Harold despised the benediction as useless, and con- 
tracted a liatred against the Christian religion, and the children of 
Emma. When others were attending divine service, he called 
out his hunting dogs, or studied to occupy himself in some con- 
temptuous pursuit. To get Uie youths, so imprudently set against 
him, into his power, he forged a letter to them in their notf)thcr's 
name, inveighing against himself, and desiring one to come to her to 
be counselled as to his conduct. The answer of the princes from Nor- 
mandy expressed their obedience, and appointed a day and place. 
At the time so named, Alfred, the youngest, chose his military 
companions, and sailed. His waiting enemies too eagerly pressed 
on him when about to land, and he sailed to another part, still un- 
conscious of the deceit. Godwin, now become a courtier to Ha- 
rold, met him in the garb of friendship, and with the mockery of 
oaths. The innocent youth followed him to Guildford ; there his 
warlike friends were artfully separated into little bands of ten, 
twelve, or twenty, to be more conveniently entertained at different 
houses. A few only remained with the prince. Food and wine 
were profusely given to all, till they sought the bed of rest; then 
the agents of Harold furtively took away their arms, and in the 
morning bound them in chains. Their fate was decided by 9 
bloody decimation ; the tenth man only was left unmurdered. 

The betrayed Alfred was hurried to the Isle of Ely. Vile 
judges were appointed over him, who directed his eyes to be taketi 
out. The shocking scene was closed by his death. Emma with- 
drew to Bruges (1). By Hardicanute's absence in Denmark, Ha- 
rold obtained all England (2). He died in 1040, and was buried at 
Westminster. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

The Reign of Hardicanute. 

This reign demands but few sentences. He had 

sailed the preceding year from Denmark to his mother, 

Emma, at Bruges. On Harold's death he was invited to the Eng- 

(1) Enc. 170. The author's account of Bruges shows it to have been Uien of 
commerciai importance. Emma's name was also Elfgiva. 

(i) Ingnlf, 61. Flor. 400. marks 1037 as the year when this occurred. So the 
MS, Tib. B. 1. andip. 4. 
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lish crown ; and he came with purposes of such degrading revenge, 
thai he even caused Ihc body of Harold to he dug up, decapitated, 
and thrown flrst into a marsh, and afterwards into the Thames. A 
fisherman found and the Danes bujried it in a cemetery Avhich they 
had in London (1). Such actions have so much of the barbarian 
spirit as to flx a stain of disgrace on those who practise them (2). 

Hardicanute oppressed England wilh impositions which oc- 
casioned great misery. Insurrection followed, and military exe- 
cution at Worcester added a dreadful catastrophe (3). 

He projected to punish Godwin for Alfred's murder; but the 
Dane had a passion which predominated over his fraternal feeling; 
and the present of a splendid vessel, profusely gilt, and rowed by 
eighty men in sumptuous apparel and splendid armour, having 
each on his arm two golden bracelets, weighing sixteen ounces, 
expiated the crime of Godwin (4). He displaced a bishop for 
joining in the cruelty, who appealed to the same master-passion, 
and escaped (5). 

It was, however, a laudable trait of fraternal affection in Har- 
dicanute, that he welcomed the arrival of his half-brother Edward 
in England (6). The son of Ethelred was a more grateful object 
to the English, that the son of a foreign conqueror. In caressing 
so kindly a brother so dangerous, Hardicanute displayed a virtue 
in which an Athelstan was wanting. 

His health was frequently assailed by disease (7) ; but he ended 
his two years' reign by an act of intemperance, at a nuptial feast at 
Lambeth : a copious draught, as he stood in the mirthful com- 
pany, occasioned him to fall senseless to the ground. He spake no 
more. He died in June, and was buried with Canute at Win- 
chester (8). 

His death separated the crowns of England and Denmark ; and 
ATagnus, the king of Norway, obtained the Danish sceptre. 

(1) Flor. 402. Matt. West. 402. TheMS. Chron.Tib.B. I. This MS. contalni 
many paragraphs in this reign not in the printed Chronicle. 

(2) Even the age of Hardicanute condemned his cruelty : *' Unde In slngulorum 
ore hominum de eo haberi imprecatus ut tants crudclitatis non diu abesset animad- 
ver8io.**~Rcg. Abb. MS. Cotton Lib. Claudius, C. Q. Malmsbury, p. 70., mentions 
it with disapprobation. 

(3) Flor. Wig. 403. MS.Chron. Tib. B. 1. and B. 4. Matt. West. 413. Malmsb. 76. 

(4) Flor. Wig. Matt. West. (5) Malmsb. 77. 
(0) Malmsb. 76. Flor. Wig. 403. 

(7) Ob morbos etiam quos frequenter patiebatur. Gull. Pict. 170. 

(8) Flor. Wig. 403. Inguir, 62. MS. Tib. B. 1. and B. 4. contain passages on 
his death not in the printed Chronicle. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

The Reign of Edward the Confessor. 

j^^^ The Danish line had now become unpopular : Ihc 

factions, which the administration of Dunstan had at 
first excited, had ceased, and a new generation had arisen. The 
nation inclined again to its ancient line, and Edward, the sur- 
viving son of Ethelred, and at that time in England, was chosen to 
be king. While Edward and his brother were friendless exiles, 
Godwin was their enemy, and even projected their assassination ; 
but became the zealous partisan of Edward, and eagerly assisted 
to introduce him to the tlu*one, when Canute's issue failed (1). 
The king was induced to marry Editha, the daughter of Godwin (2) ; 
but was neither ardent in his connubial nor filial attentions. At 
no long period after his coronation, he went, with three earls, sud- 
denly to his mother, and spoiled her of all the properly which she 
possessed (3). . 

Edward was at first menaced with the competition of Magnus, 
the king of Norway, who had subdued Denmark into obedience. 
Magnus sent letters to Edward (4), claiming the crown, and Ed- 
ward assembled a great fleet at Sandwich to dispute his landing (5). 
Embarrassed by a rival for iiis Danish sceptre, in Svein, the son of 
Ulfr, Magnus resolved not to risk the enterprise (6). 

Svein requested the aid of Edward against Magnus; and God- 
win, whose first patron had been Svein's father, urged that fifty 

(1) Ingulf. 62. Malmsbury states at length a sort of bargain Avhich Godwin 
made wtlh Kdward, before he supported him, 80. 

(2) Ingulf knew her, and describes her as very beautiful, meek, modest, Cailh- 
ful, virtuoi]:!; and the enemy of no one. She had none of the barbarism of her 
father and brothers. She was even litcrls apprime erudita, a lady of learning. He 
adds, ''I have very often seen her, when only a boy. I visited my father in the 
royal court. Often as I came from school she questioned me on letters and my 
verse ; and, willingly passing from grammar to logic, she caught mo in the subtle 
nets of argument. I had always three or four pieces of money counted by her 
maiden, and was sent to the royal larder for refreshment," p. 6i. But even this 
fair rose, as the chroniclers call her, was stained with blood. Sec further. 

(3) Flor. 404. Sai . Chron. 157. In the Appendbc to the Saxon Dictionary, a 
fragment of a Saxon chronicle is quoted, E. Cod. MS. G. Lambardi exarala in 
Bib. Ecc. Chr. Canterb. The fragment begins with Edward's roign. It is not the 
same with the printed one, nor with the two MSS. in the Cotton Library. I 
shall quote it as Lamb. MS. 

(4) As the successor of Hardicanute. Snorre, Magncsi Coda, c. 38, 39. 

(5) Lamb. MS. Sax. Chron. at Cambridge. 

(b) **1 think it," he declared, *' right and most convenient that I should let Ed- 
ward enjoy his crown, and content myself with the kingdoms whiih God has given 
me." Snorre, p. 52. 
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ships should be sent to him. But as Magnus was known to be 
well skilled in maritime affairs, the earl J^ofric and the rest of the 
council opposed it as uuadvisable (1). Magnus soon drove out 
Svein from Denmark, but died much lamented the same year (2). 
Svein then obtained the Danish crown; and Ilarald Hardrada, 
who afterwards perished in his invasion of England, the son of 
Syguard Syr, and by his mother the brother of St. Olave, suc- 
ceeded in Norway (3). Ilarald is highly extolled for his wis- 
dom (4). He sent letters of friendship to Edward, whose amicable 
answer established peace between their kingdoms. Thus passed 
over the disturbing question between England and the Baltic states. 
Edward and his council wisely suffered the hostility to die quietly 
away. Hence Svein's second application for assistance against 
Harald, though again supported by Godwin, was negatived by the 
good sense of Leofric and the community (5). 

The character of Edward was amiable for its gentleness and 
kindness, and laudable for its piety ; but it did not unite strength 
of mind with these interesting qualities. There is a simplicity in 
his exclamation to the low peasant who had displeased him, " I 
would hurt you if I were able," which almost implies imbecility. 
Men of rank and power, however inferior in understanding, know 
sufficiently their means of aggression against those of meaner con- 
dition who offend them. That Edward, when angry enough to 
desire to punish, should suppose that, although king, he had not 
the power, displays an ignorance of his authority, tliat is not re- 
conciieable with his intellect. But as he reigned with more virtue, 
sohc liad better fortune than his father. His mild and equitable 
government w as so popular, that a festival is said to have been an- 
nually celebrated hi England, to express the national joy at the 
deliverance from the Danish kings (6). His provinces were under 
the administration of men of talents appointed by his prede- 
cessors (7). The unanimity of the country gave effect to their 
measures. England again became respected abroad, and no foreign 
power attempted to disturb its tranquillity. 

But a new cause of internal discussion and contest, and ulti- 
mately of a great revolution, was silently rising up from preceding 
events. The marriage of Ethelred to a princess of Normandy ; 

(1) Flor. 400, 407. Lamb. MSS. 

(2) Lamb. MSS. Snorre says, that he dreamt that bU father appeared to him, 
saying, *' Choose, my son, whether you ^ill become my companion immediatety, 
or live long Ihc mo$t po\>'errul of kings, but by the commission of a crime which 
can never be expiated.' The choice of Magnus vias perpleicd, but he decided 
vith discreet virtue. *' Father! do you choose for me."—** Be with me," was the 
answer of the vision. Snorre adds, that he a^-okc, told his dream, and iftcrwardi 
died. Har. Hard. c. 28. 

(3) Snorre, c. 30. 31. Flor. 407. 

(4. Snorre, c. 36. (S) Flor. 407. 

(0) Spclman, Gloss. Yoc. Ilocday. (7) Malmsb. 79. 
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the residence of this king during his exile, and of his children after* 
^ards, at that court ; Canute's subsequent marriage with this lady ; 
and Edward's education in the same country; had raised an attach- 
ment to the Norman manners and nation, not only in Edward's 
mind, but in those of the nobles who had resided abroad with his 
father and himself, or had visited them in Normandy. 

The Frankish nation had rapidly improved since the reign of 
Charlemagne. The effects of the Roman civilization were ex- 
tensive and permanent, and the ardent zeal of the Christian clergy 
had greatly contributed to humanise and soften their martial 
flercencss. The unwarlike characters of the successors of Charle- 
magne had tended to increase the civilizing spirit. The Normans, 
from their contiguity, partook of the melioration of the French 
manners ; and to Edward's milder temper these were peculiarly 
congenial. The Anglo-Saxons could not have been equally im- 
proved by the ruder Danes. Hence Edward found at first more 
that he could sympathise with in Normandy than in England, and 
therefore invited or admitted many Normans into his favour. 
Robert, one of them, was made, after various promotions, arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. Another was raised to an episcopal see, 
others also attained offices of rank and power. From the king's 
partiality, the French manners came into use ; their language and 
their legal forms began also t(» be diffused (1). 

The Norman favourites awakened the jealousy of Godwin, and 
were obstacles to his ambition. But the counteracting power of 
Leofric, the wise earl of Mercia, and of Siward, the earl of Northum- 
bria, and distinguished for heroic valour, kept Godwin tranquil 
till a cruel violence of one of the noble foreigners gave him a popular 
reason for expressing his discontent. 

It was in 1051, that Gk)dwin presumed to give de- 
fiance to the king. The count of Boulogne, who had 
married Edward's sister, came to Dover. In a foolish effort to 
obtain or compel entertainment, his followers killed an English- 
man. The citizens revenged it ; the count, committing himself to 
the guidance of blind fury, rushed with his troops, killed many of 
both sexes in the city, and trampled some children under the feet 
of their horses. Provoked at his brutality, the people armed. 
The endangered count fled before their indignation, and went to 
Edward, who was then at Gloucester (2). 

Availing himself of this event, Godwin raised immediately, from 
his own counties of Kent, Sussex, and Wessex, a militafy power. 
The same occasion enabled his son Svein to collect a powerful 
force from the counties of Oxford, Gloucester, Hereford, Somerset, 
and Berks, which he governed; and Harold, another son, cmbra* 

(1) Inguir, 62 ; and see Malinsbury^ SO., un the enmity between Godwin lod 
(htt Normans. 

(2) Flor. 410. 
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cing^ the same prelext, completed his formidable array by a levy 
from Essex, East Anglia, Huntingdon, and Cambridgeshire, yvtndk 
he commanded. 

The armies of Godwin and his children could not be completed 
without Edward's knowledge. Messengers were immediately sent 
to his brave protectors Leofric and Siward These governors were 
earnestly desired to come, with all the forces they could assemble, 
with immediate speed. 

The loyal earls hastened immediately to court. Learning the 
necessity, they sent swiftly-circulated orders through all their 
counties, for armies to be raised. The son of the culpable count 
did the same ; and Edward had a prospect of being rescued from « 
the tyranny of Godwin (1). 

The rebellious family marched into Gloucestershire, and de- 
manded of the king, under a menace of hostilities, the count of 
Boulogne and his followers, and the Normans and men of Boulogne, 
who were in Dover-castle. 

The king, terrifled, knew not how to act ; he fluctuated in great, 
anxiety, till he learnt that his friends were prepared to support 
him. An express refusal was then returned to Godwin. 

A flerce civil war seemed now about to consume the country ; 
but Godwin was not heroically adventurous, and Leofric was wise. 
Leofric therefore proposed that hostages should be exchanged, and 
that Godwin and the king should meet on an appointed day in 
London, and have the alleged subject judicially determined by tl^c 
witena-gcmol (2). 

The proposition was too pc»pular not to bo accepted. Godwin 
returned to Wessex ; the king ordered a witena-gemot (3) to be 
assembled for the second time in London, at the autumnal equinox ; 
he augmented his army, and marched it to London. Godwin and 
his sons occupied Southwark, but soon discovered that their par- 
tisans were falling away. 

The witena-gemot made the thanes, who were with Harold, to 
Gnd pledges to the king for their conduct, and outlawed Svein, who 
did not think flt to be present at the wither-male, or conciliarjr 
meeting (4). They also cited Godwin and Harold to attend the 
gemot. Godwin, Onding his ambitious view s darkening, and dread- 
ing a legal enquiry into his conduct, did not attempt to face the wi- 
tena, but fled in the night (5). 

In the morning the king held the witena-gemot, and declared 

(1) Flor. Wig. 410, 411. 

(2) Flor. Wig. 411, 412.; and see Sax. Chron. 103, 104.; tod tbe MS. Chron. 
Tib. B. 4. 

(3) Tha gersedde se tyniog and his witan (ha man scedde olhre sythan habhtt 
eaira gewitena gemot on Landene to hsrfesle f mnihle. Sax. Chron. 104. 

(4) And man borhfost tham cynfaig ealle tha thi^fBas the waBron Harokles eorlai 
his suna, ete. MS. Tib. B. 4. and LlBib. MS. 

(5) Sax. Chron. 10*. Flor. Wig. 
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liim, his army, and his children, to be oullaws (i). Five days of 
safety were given them to quit the country (2). With three of his 
sons, Godwin sailed away, with all the property he could hastily 
amass, into Flanders. Harold, and a brother from Bristol, sailed 
to Ireland. A severe tempest put their lives in peril during the 
voyage. Their sister, tlie queen, was sent to a monastery (3). 

Contrary to every natural expectation, and to his own, aod to 
the astonishment of the Anglo-Saxons, the house of Godwin seemed 
now to have fallen for ever in England f 4) . Released from his in- 
timidations, the king became more attached to his Norman friends. 
Invited or obeying a sagacious policy, William, the reigning Duke 
. of INormandy, came to England with a large company of his nobles 
and knights at this period, and was received with great honour and 
courtesy by Edward, who entertained hini for some time, conducted 
him to his cities and royal castles, and loaded him with presents 
when he returned (5) . This visit was of importance to William. It 
introduced him to the knowledge of iiiany of the English chiefs, and 
made his name familiar to the people. It began the formation of 
that interest which so powerfully assisted him in afterwards ac- 
quiring the crown. 'But Ingulf declares that no mention was made 
of his succession to the crown at this visit, nor had he then any 
hope of it. Yet it may have excited William's desire to enjoy 
such a crown, and must have made a lively impression on his 
memory. 

Edward was then living without a prospect of issue ; and, except- 
ing one youtl;! in Hungary, tlie crown had no heir. The family of 
William was connected with tliat of Edward by marriage, and with 
Edward himself by friendship and services. William was a neigh- 
bour, and Edward esteemed him . Tliefamily of Godwin was abased, 
and no competitor seemed likely to arise from the rest ot the 
English. William therefore from this time could scarcely contem- 
plate the Uiroue of his frieud, w ithout coveting its acquisition. Any 
valued good w hich seems bending to our reach, soon excites our 
cupidity. He may have had the prudence to mark tlie hopeful 
ground in judicious silence ; but the scheme of his succession must 
haA e been a project which his mind revolved, and secretly prepared 
to execute. 

(1) And se cyng hxfd ttia on morgen Witena Gemot and c^asth hioe ntlage 
and calle here ; hiuc and ealle his suna. MS. Tib. B. 4. 

(2) Sax.Chron. lOi. And scca^ede him mann 5 uihla grith at oflinde to b- 
renne. 

(3) MS. Chron. Tib. B. 4. Flor. 412. 

(i) The MS. Tib. B. 4. thus expresses the public surprise at the change: **ThBt 
^olde thyncan ¥ruadorlic slcum men the on Englalande ircsgir mfg manaer 
tbam saede tha hit sira geivurtha sceolde. Forlham he wcs mt to tham switbe 
upahafen swylce he weolde tbais tyoger and ealles Englalandes^'* etc. 

(5) Flor. 412. Ingnir, 65. The MS. Tib. B. 4. mentions hb coming, vhicb 
the printed Chronicle omits. 
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The family of Godwin in their exile meditated new 
attempts to regain their power. Harold and his bro- 
ther invaded the West of England with a fleet of adventurers col- 
lected in Ireland, defeated the king's officers, and plundered as they 
pleased. As Godwin was impending with a similar armament, a 
chosen force of forty ships was stationed at Sandwich to intercept 
it. He eluded their vigilance, reached Kent, and roused all his 
friends in the neighbouring counties to arm in his behalf. But the 
king's fleet pursued him. He sheltered himself in Pevensey; a 
storm checked the progress of the others, and when they made for 
London, he hovered about the Isle of Wight, where Harold joined 
him, after a voyage of plunder. With their united strength, 
swelled by every aid they could allure, they sailed to Sandwich. 
Edward found his friends more tardy than before. Other nobles 
became dissatisfied at the progress of the Normans in the king's 
favour ; and Godwin proceeded, with successful enterprise, to the 
Thames, and reached South wark. He demanded the restoration 
of his family. His numbers and secret connections were formid- 
able; and to save the shedding of civil blood, Stigand, the arch- 
bishop, and the wise men, urged an accommodation. Their recom- 
mendation prevailed. The Normans beheld their fate sealed in the 
pacification, and fled in consternation. 

A great council was then convened out of London, and all the 
earls, and the best men that were in the land, attended it. Godwin 
there purged himself before the king, his lord, and all the assem* 
bly, that he was guiltless of the crime of which he had been sus- 
pected. The king received him in full friendship, and granted to 
him and to his family a complete restoration of their honours. The 
Normans were all legally outlawed. Svein was the only one of 
the exiled family who received no benefit from the revolution of 
its fortunes. He had foully murdered his cousin Beorn, with every 
aggravated circumstance of abused confidence and treacherous 
falsehood. There is a sting in murder which goads the conscious- 
ness long after the w orld has forgiven it, and which no increase of 
prosperity can destroy. Svein, though six years had passed away 
since his crime, found it still his torment ; and to soothe his sensa- 
tions, he set off with naked feet on a walking pilgrimage from Flan- 
ders to Jerusalem. He died, on his return, in Lycia (1). 

The remark of the Hebrew poet, that man disquiets 1053. 
himself for a vain shadow, is often verified in human co^^^^n'^ ^«»t'»- 
history. A life is sacrificed to suflcring, that a favourite object 
may be gained. We reach the seat of the felicity we have sighed 
for, and while our arms are extended to grasp it, we arc received 
into the grave. Godwin experienced this mutability in human 
affairs. He had scarcely, by great toil and hazard, achieved bis 

CD Sax. Chron. 167, 108. Flor. Wig- 41*. 

u. 13 
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restoration, and recovered his prosperity, when he wa^ deprived 
of it soon afterwards by death. In lO&d, at the Easter festival, 
the eventful changes of his hfe were closed. As he sat with the 
king at table, it is said, that the conversation turned on Alfred's 
murder, and that Godwin, with many sacred appeals to Divine 
Providence, denied that he was concerned in it (1). But whatever 
was the preceding discourse, the attack of fate was as irresistible 
as unexpected. lie suddenly lost his speech, and fell from his seat. 
Harold and two other sons raised him, and carried him to the king's 
chamber, hoping a recovery. He lingered in helpless and miser- 
able agony, from Monday to Thursday, and then expired (2). 

It is recorded with pleasure, by the annalists, that Edward took 
off the heavy tax called Dane gelt (3). Ingulf ascribes the remi^ion 
to the extreme dearth which raged in 1051, and in which so many 
thousand people perished. Touched with compassion for their 
sufferings, the king abolished the tax. It is added, that the royal 
mind, according to some rumours, was impressed the more deeply 
upon the subject, because one day, when the collected tax was de- 
posited in the treasury, the king was brought to see the vast amount : 
the mass so affected his imagination, that he fancied he saw a little 
devil jumping exultingly about it (4). His mind was certainly 
w cak enough to believe such a fancy ; and many about him were 
interested to frame some device that should give it a foundation. 
He ordered the money to be restored to its former owners, and no 
more to be raised on such an assessment. 

The Welsh had often molested the English provinces in their vi- 
cinity. In 1049, thirty-six ships of Irish pirates entered the Se- 
vern, and, with the help of Griffith, king of South Wales, obtained 
considerable successes (5). In 1052, Griffith ravaged great part 
of Herefordshire, defeated the provincials, and (Stained great 
plunder (6). 

The death of Godwin rather exalted than abased his family. His 
character w as tainted. He was approaching the feebleness of age, 
without having secured its reverence. He had no influence but 
from his power ; and greatness, w^hich is only secured by terror, 
or extorted by force, is the creature of casualty, which the first 
tempest may destroy. But Harold had all the brUlianey of youth 

(1) Ingulf, 06. Malmsb. 81 Hunt. 360. 

(2) Flor. Wig. 415. The MS. Tib. B. 4 , like the printed Chronicle, merely 
states. his death ; but the MS. Tib. B. 1. describes it like Florence, thus : *' Sot he 
mid tham cyninege »t gereord& Iha wsringa sah he nither livlth th«s fotseties sprsoe 
benumen and ealwe his mihte and hinc man tha braed into thss kinges bare and 
thohlan tha hit ofergan sceolde ac hit naes na swa ac tharh wonode sva unfpeceiide 
and mihteleaf forth oth thone Ihunres d»g and tha his Ufalet." 

(3) Flor. Wig. 410. Hoveden, 441. 

(4) Ingnir, 65. Hoveden tells a similar story, and makes (he queen and her 
tirother Harold the persons ^ho took the king to the treasury. 

(5) Fior. Wig. 409. (5) IbM. 412. 
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and actiye courage : his character was full of promise, because^ 
being born to dignity, he had sullied himself by no arts to attain it. 
There was a generous ardour in his actions which compelled admi^ 
ration. When Edward raised him to his father's dignities, he gare 
new lustre to his family, and obtained all the influence to which 
his father had aspired (1). 
When Harold received the honours of Godwin, his 

1065 

own dignities in Essex and East Anglia were given to 
Algar, the son of the deserving and patriotic Leofric. But Algar's 
rise to power was no pleasing omen to the family of Godwin. 
Within less than three years afterwards he was made a victim by 
being banished without a fault (2). 

But Algar was too injured to be inactive : he fled to Ireland, 
collected eighteen piratical vessels, and interested Griffith, the king 
of Wales, in his favour. With this aid, he suddenly appeared in 
Hereford with great success; and though Harold went tooppote 
him, yet such was the state of Edward's court sind councils, 
that Algar, though rather by violent than legal measures, regained 
his patrimony and power. His allies went to Leicester, and 
were remunerated by his father. In 1058, he was exiled again, 
and by the same means restored (3) . The great were now dividing 
into new factions. 

The Welsh made several efforts against the Anglo-Satons in this 
reign. If any other feeling than personal ambition had actuated 
the British leaders, they must have discerned, that however feeble 
the Saxon king's government from the new political parties may 
have been, yet, from the comparative state of the two nations,trdtf- 
sient depredations were the utmoirt that the valour of Wales could 
achieve. Such bounded triumphs were, however, certain of being 
followed at last by a powerful revenge. Griffith, for some years, 
molested, with good fortune, the counties near Wales, and for some 
years his aggressions escaped unchastised. In the year after he 
first reinstated Algar, his new insults, which occasioned the death 
of Harold's priest, just raised to a bishopric (4), were again con- 
nived at by a peace ; and in 1058 he again restored Algar ; but in 
1063 Harold resolved to repress him, and there was nothing to re- . 
strain the full exercise of his ability. He marched into Wales with 
adequate force ; Griffith fled ; Harold burnt his palace and ships, 

(1) The great wealth of the family may be seen in Domesday-book, \fhere 
Godwin's possessions are often mentioned. 

(2) Flor. 416. MS. Tib. 1. Bulan letean gylte, and MS. Tib. B. 4. for neh 
bntan gylte. The printed Chron'.cle says, that he was charged with treason, 
Pr 169. Ingnir gives to Algarthe aid of a Norwegian fleet, p. 66. 

(3) Flor. 417—420. 

(4) Flor. 418. The MS. Tib. B. 1. says of this bishop, that he would forego his 
spiritual arms, and take to his sword and spear, and go against Griffith : *' Se 
Ibrlet his crisman and bis hrode, bis gastliean wspna and feng to his spere and tjb 
hissweordc, sfter his biscuphade^ and swa for to fynde engeiin GrHBn", etc. 
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and returned. In the beginning of summer he circumnavigated 
Wales with a marauding fleet, while his brother Tostig marched 
over it by land. The Welsh submitted with hostages and tribute, 
and banished the obnoxious Griffith, who soon after perished (i). 

The means by which Harold obtained such immediate and deci- 
sive success are stated to have been a change of the armour of his 
soldiers. In heavy armour, the Saxons were unable to pursue the 
Welsh to their recesses. Harold observed this impediment to their 
success, and conunanded them to use leathern armour and lighter 
weapons. By this arrangement, wherever the Britons could retreat, 
his men could pursue. He crossed their snowy mountains, defeated 
them on their plains, and spread destruction around, till terror and 
feebleness produced general subjection (2). He raised heaps of 
stones wherever he had obtained victory, with this inscription : 
*' Here Harold conquered. " Such a depopulation of Wales ensued 
from his invasion, that to Uiis disastrous cause Giraldus ascribes the 
tranquil acquiescence of the Britons under the Norman yoke (3). 
Harold closed his eflbrts by a law, that every Briton found beyond 
Offa's Dike with a missile weapon, should lose his right hand (4). 

Macbeth, the usurper of Scotland, condemned by the genius of 
Shakspearc to share for ever our sympathy and our abhorrence, 
was partly contemporary with Edward. In 1039, Duncan, after 
a five year's reign, was assassinated by Macbeth (5). 
Macbeth defeated Thc two SOUS of Duucan, Malcolm, surnamed Cean- 

by sivard. more, Or the Great-head, and Donald, called Bane, ot 
the Fair, fled from Scotland. Malcolm sought refuge in Cumber- 
land, and Donald in the Hebrides (6) . 

Eleven years after his usurpation, Macbeth is mentioned by 
the chroniclers of England, as distributing money at Rome (7). In 
^^^^ 1054, while Macduff, the thane of Fife, was exciting 

a formidable revolt in Scotland, thecelebrated Siward, 
by some called the Giant, from his large size, and whose sister bad 
been Duncan's queen, conducted his Northumbrians against Mac- 
beth. A furious conflict followed, in which thousands of both ar- 

(1) Flor. 42i. Ingulf, 6S. MS. Lamb. Sax. Chron. 170. The head of Griffith 
iras brought to Harold. 

(2) Ingulf, 68. This invasion is fully slated by the elegant John of Satisbnry, 
iiehose writings reflect so much credit on the twelfth century. See his De Nugb 
Curiaiium, lib. vi. c. 6. p. 185. 

(3) Giraldus Cambriensis de illaudab. Walliae, c. vii. p. 431. 

(4) Joan Salbb. deNugis. Cur. p. 185. 

(5) Mailros, 156. Duncan, in 1035, had been foiled in an attaclc upon Durham. 
Sim. Dun. 33. Lord Hailes says : 

'' It is probable that the assassins lay in ambush, and murdered him at a mllh*! 
house in the neighbourliood of Elgin." Annals, p. 1. 

(6) Nailes's Annals of Scotland, p. 2. 

(7) "■ 1050. Rex Scotorum Machethad Rom» argentum spargendo distribDit" 
Flor. Wig. 400. So Sim. Dun. 184. and Hovedcn, 441. Mailros, who names hiP 
Macbeth; p. 157., has a similar passiigc. 
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mies perished ; but Siward, though he lost his son and nephew, 
defeated the usurper. He returned with great plunder, having 
made Malcolm king (1). 

The glory of a warrior was the renown most precious to Siward. 
On his return at York, he felt that internal disease was consuming 
his vital principle, and he sighed for the funereal trophies of a field 
of battle. " I feel disgraced that I should have survived so many 
combats, to perish now like a cow : clothe me in my mail, fasten 
on my sword, and give me my shield, and my battle-axe, that I may 
expire like a soldier (2). " 

In 1057, England lost Leofric, the duke of Mercia , ^^ 

by whose wisdom the reign of Edward was preserved 
from many perils and disorders, which the ambition of others 
would have introduced. His councils and government have been 
much celebrated (3) . His son Algar succeeded to his dukedom () . 

On Siward's death, in 1055, Tostig, the brother of Harold, was 
appointed earl of Northumbria. By inducing the queen to cause 
some Northumbrian nobles to be treacherously killed, by repeating 
the same atrocity himself at York, and by exacting a large tribute 
from the country, Tostig so alienated the minds of the 
provincials, that they revolted in 1065, expelled him, 
and seized his treasures. The insurgents invited Morcar, the son 
of Algar, and chose him for their earl. At the head of the men of 
Northumberland, Morcar marched southward, and was joined by 
an armed force from other counties, and from Wales. Harold 
met him at Northampton with m^itary array, but it was deemed 
prudent to comply with a request so powerfully supported ; Morcar 
was confirmed in the earldom, and the laws of Canute were re- 
stored. Tostig fled with his wife and friends to Flanders, where 
Baldwin entertained them (5). 

(1) MS. Chron. Tib. B. 4. Lamb. MS. Flor. Wig. 416. MS. Tib. B. 1. Lord 
Hailes, from Fordun, states, tbat '' Macbeth retreated to the fastnesses of the North, 
and protracted the var. His people forsook his standard. Malcolm attacked him 
at Lunfanan in Aberdeenshire. Abandoned by his few remaining followers, 
Macbeth fell, 5th of December, 1056." Annals, p. 3. Until this period Ihe an- 
cient kings of Scotland usually resided in the Highlands. It was this Malcolm 
Cean-more who removed the capital to the Lowlands. Dumstaffnage, on the north- 
west coast of Argyleshire, whose ruins still remain, is supposed to have been his 
Highland palace. From this place, he removed his court to Scone, in the lowlands 
of Perthshire ', an important revolution, which made the southern provinces of 
Scotland to assume in time so distinct a character, and such a superior civilization 
as they have since displaye(j. 

(2) Rad. Die. 477. (3) Flor. Wig. 419. Ingulf, 66. 

(4) Leofric had another son, named Hcreward, whose life seemed devoted to 
the task of supplying incidents to the genius of romance and heroic song.— See a 
further account of him in the chapter on the Anglo-Saxon chivalry, in the third 
volume of this work. Hcreward is also mentioned in the book de Pontificibus, 
3 Gale, 372. 

(5) See the printed Saxon Chronicle, p. 171. Flor. Wig. 427. the MS. ChroDl- 
cles,Tib B. 1. and B. 4. 
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Edward, whose passive and peaceful disposition 
seems to have left his nobles to their own quarrels 
without any interposition from himself, soon after these trans- 
actions began to sicken. At Christmas he held his court in London, 
and dedicated the church of St. Pct(!r at Westminster which he haa 
rebuilt. On the eve of the Epiphany his malady assumed a fatal 
aspect, and he was buried the day following at Westminster (i). 

In person, Edward was tall and well made ; his hair and skin 
were remarkably while ; his complexion rosy (2). His mind was 
gentle, if not weak ; but, in general , unless acted upon by others, 
his disposition was well meaning. - He was averse to the imposition 
of taxes; abstinent in his diet ; and on the public feast days, though, 
by the care of the queen, he was sumptuously arrayed, he assumed 
no haughtiness of manner in his pomp. His piety was sincere and 
fervent. His time was chiefly divided between his prayers and 
hunting, to which he was greatly attached. His charities were fre- 
quent and extensive (3); and though his reign displayed no intel- 
lectual energies, and reflected no honour on his ancestry, he was 
so fortunate as to escape any striking disgrace. 



CHAPTER XV. 

The Reign of Harold the Second, the Son of Godwin, and the last of the Anglo-Saxon 

Kings. 

Edward had intended to appoint his cousin Edward, th& son of 
Edmund Ironside, the successor to his crown. This prince had 
continued in Hungary since Canute had sought his life. Galled from 
thence by Edward the Confessor, he came to England in 1057, but 
died soon after his arrival (4) . 

compeiitionbe- '^^^ death of this prince conGrmed in two men the 
tween Harold and hopcs of attaining thc Auglo-Saxou sceptre. Harold, 
William. ^^^ William duke of Normandy , after this event, looked 

forward to the splendid prize with equal ardour. 
. Harold had sworn to William to assist him in ascending the thnme 
of England; but afterwards pleaded that his oaths had been extort- 
ed by irresistible force, as William, having had him in his power, 
compelled him to swear. This charge thus repelled, the rivals 

« 

(t) MS. Tib. B. 1. and B. 4.; Fior. Wig. 427.; and Sax. Ghron. 171. Both the 
MS. Chronicles have a long addition in Saxon, isvhich follows his death. It begins, 
<* Her Edward kinge, Engla, hiaford, scnde sothfeste," etc. This to not in 
Lamb. MS. 

(i) Malmsb. 91. Rossi Hist. Reg. Angl. 105. 

(3) Malmsb. 01. His memory was canonized, and many monkish miradesbave 
been appended to it. 

(i) Flor. Wig. 419. 
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were in olhcr respects on a level. Both claimed from Edward a 
gift or testamentary appointment in his favour (1) ; both had been 
in Edward's friendship, and the family of Harold, as well as the fa- 
mily of William, had been connubially allied to him. 

There is perhaps no great event in our annals in which the truth 
is more difficult to be elicited, than in the transaction between Ha- 
rold and William in the lifetime of Edward. We will state first 
the account of Harold and his friends, and contrast it with the 
Norman story. 

In revolving the history of the friends of Harold, we meet with 
the unpleasing circumstance of two narrations upon the subject^ 
which counteract each other. According to some, Harold ac- 
cidentally sailed in a little, fishing excursion from Bosham in 
Sussex, and was driven, by a sudden tempest, on the opposite 
shore (2). According to others, Harold went to the Continent not 
accidentally but deliberately. Two of his brothers had been com- 
mitted by Edward, during the rebellion of Godwin, to the care of 
William. Harold wished to procure their release, and for that 
purpose is said to have requested permission of Edward to visit 
William in Normandy. The appendage to this account is, that 
Edward dissuaded him in vain : and that when Harold returned, 
and stated to him that William had detained and made him swear to 
give him the English crown, the king reminded him, that he had 
foreseen the misfortune (3). 

The Norman historians declare, that on the death of the son of 

(1) That Harold was appointed by Edward to succeed him, is asserted or inti- 
mated by the printed Saxon Chronicle, f72. By Flor. Wig. 427. Hoveden, 447. 
Sim. Dun. 19i. Al. Bev. 122. Malmsbury informs us that this was the statement 
of the t^nglish (Angli dicunt a rege concessum, 03 ), but he thinlisit was rather the 
rumour of partiality than of judgment. On the other side, the Annales Margenses, 
p. 1.; Wilde's Ghron. p. 22.; Maimsb. 93.; and the Norman writers, deciare that 
Edward gave the liingdom to William. The MS. Chronicles which affirm this are^ 
Peter de lelibam, Domit. A. 3. (Willo duci Normanniae consanguineo suo sicut ei 
prius juramento promiserat regnum teste dedit). So Will. Sheephevcd, Faust. B. 0. 
(adoptavit in regnum Willielmum ducem Normannorum). So Th. iilmham, Claud. 
£. 5. (Willielmum ducem Normannis adoptavit heredem). So Hermannus says, it 
was the rumor plurimum that Edward appointed the kingdom to William. Many 
other MS. Chronicles affirm as much, as Chron. ab adv. Sax. ad Hen. 4. Nero, 
A. 6.; Chron. S. Martini de Dover a Bruto ad Hen. 2. Vespasian, B. 11.; Chron. de 
Brato ad 1346. Cleop. D. 2. ; Chron. de Hale^s ab initio mundi ad 1304. Cieop. 
D. 3.; Annales de Gest. Angl. ad 1377. Glcop. D. 9.; Hist, brevis. ending temp. 
Ed. 2. Domit. A. 8.; the Hist. Abb. Claud. B. 6. We may add the words of Wil- 
liam himself, who, in one of his charters, says : »* Devicto Haraldo rege cum suis 
complicibus qui mihi regnum prudentia domini deslinatum et beneflcio concessionis 
domini et cognati mei glorlosi regis Edwardi concessum, conati sunt auferre." 
Faustina, A. 3. The authorities are too contradictory to decide the question. 

(2) Matt. Paris, p. 2. Malt. West. 425.; and trom him Bever, in his MS. Chron. 
in the Harleian Litirary, 641. Malmsbury mentions it as a report. 

(3) Eadmer, 4. Al. Bev. 125. Sitn. Dun. 195. Bromton, 9i7. Bad. Die 479. 
Walt. Hemingford, 456. I believe Hemingford's Chronicle to be the same with the 
Chronica Will, de Giseburne, in the Cotton Library, Tiberius, B. 4. Hidden, 283. 
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Edmund Iron^>idc, who had been invited from Hungary, Edward 
obeyed the dictates of personal regard, and appointed William tube 
bis successor; that be sent Harold to announce to bim this disposi- 
tion, and that Harold, sailing to Flanders for the purpose of trayel- 
ling to the Norman court on this important mission, was thrown by 
a tempest on the coast of the^count of Ponthieu, who seized and 
imprisoned him (1). 

To these circumstances it is added, that before Edward sent 
Harold, he bad commissioned Robert the Norman, the archbishop 
of Canterbury, to make to William the same annunciation. 

This last assertion, however, cannot, for a moment, bebelieyed, 
because Robert was exiled from England in the year 1052, on God- 
win's reconciliation. He went to Normandy not on public business, 
but fled with precipitation to secure his personal safety (2) ; and so 
far was Edward from having adopted William in 1052, that in 1057, 
the son of Edmund Ironside came to England on Edward's express 
invitation, and for the avowed purpose of being his successor. It 
is also hostile to the tale of Robert's mission, that William was 
himself in England after Godwin's rebellion, the year before Robert 
left it. If Edward had then determined on William's succession, 
it is more probable that he should have imparted his intcnticm to 
William himself, than that in the next year be should have sent it 
in a message by a fugitive. The. testimony of Ingulf of Groyland 
is also adverse. He expressly declares, that while William was in 
England, he received' no hopes of the succession ; it was not then 
mentioned (3). Robert may have exerted himself in nurturing 
William's secret wishes. He may, in revenge to the family of 
Godwin, have conunenced intrigues in favour of William ; but it is 
not credible that Edward thought of William as his successor until 
after the deaUi of his cousin from Hungary. • 

The celebrated tapestry of Bayeux presents to us the Norman 
account of these transactions. 

The tapestry of lu the Cathedral church of Bayeux in Normandy, 

Bayeax. (||jg aucicut mouumcnt ha^ been preserved : " The 

ground of this piece of work is, a white linen cloth or canvass, one 

foot eleven inches in depth, and 212 feet in length. The figures 

(1) Inguir, a contemporary writer, p. 68. Guil. Pictav. 101. WiD. Gem- 
met. 285. Orderie. Vital. 492. ' Ann. Petrob. 45. Walsingbam Ypod. 88. Wike's 
Chron. 22. and many of the MS. Chronicles. 

(2) Sax. Chron. 168. and the fuller ^Chronicle quoted th'ere, 167. Hoveden, 443. 

(3) De successione autem regni spes adhue aut mentio nulla facta inter eos fait. 
Ingulf, 65. Ingulf describes himself as born in England, and as having studied at 
Westminster and Oxford. When William visited Edward, Ingulf joined his brain, 
and sailed with bim to Normandy ; he became his secretary and a sort of fi? onrite. 
He went to Jerusalem through Germany and Greece, and returned by sea to Rome. 
He says, that lie and his companions went out thirty fat horsemen, and returned 
scarcely twenty, and emaciated pedestrians. He attended William to England, 
73—75. 
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of men, horses, etc. are in their proper colours, worked in the 
manner of samplers, in worsted, and of a style not unlike what we 
sec upon China and Japan ware ; those of the men more particu- 
larly being without the least symmetry or proportion (1). It is in 
one piece ; it was annually hung up and exposed to view, iu the 
nave of the church, from the eve of Midsummer-day, and continued 
there for eight days. At all Other times it was carefuUylocked up(2). 

This tapestry is called, by the tradition of the country, ^^La 
toilette du Due Guillaume (3).'' The same popular account as- 
cribes it to his queen, Mathilda, and her work- women (4). It 
has been engraved, and may be seen among the plates of the 
Academic des Inscriptions, and in Ducarel's Anglo-Norman Anti- 
quities. 

It represents the transactions between Harold and William. The 
first figures are, a king with a sceptre, sitting upon his throne ; his 
right hand is pointed towards two men, as if giving them orders. 
Above is an inscription of two words, " Edward. Rex (5)." This 
has been fairly thought to portray Edward, directing Harold to go 
to Normandy. It therefore illustrates the Norman account, that 
Harold was sent by Edward to William (6). 

The next figures are, five men on horseback, preceded by a ca- 
valier with a bird in his left hand, and with five dogs running be- 
fore him. The inscription to this is, ^^ Ubi Harold dux Anglorum 
et sui milites equitant ad Bosham.'' The dogs and the bird mark 
the cavalier to be a nobleman, and of course' to be Harold, who is 
proceeding with his train to Bosham (7). 

(i) Ducarers Anglo-Norman Antiquities, p. 79. M. Lancelot has written two 
memoirs on this tapestry, in the Memoires de TAcad^ie des Inscriptions, t. ii, 
p. 535—561. ; and t. xii. p. 369—469. M. Lancelot's description is thus .*— *' G*est 
une pi^e de loile de lin de dix-neuf pouccs de haul, sur deui cent dix pleds onze 
pouces de long, sur laquelie on a trac^ des figures avec de la lafne cooch^ et crois^ 
a peu pr^s comme on hache une premiere pens6e au crayon.'* p. 370. 

(2) Lancelot, p. 371^ Ducarel, 79. This tapestry is still at Bayeux. At the com- 
mencement of the war, after the peace of Amiens, while the invasion of these islands 
was in agitation, Bonaparte had this tapestry conveyed to Paris, for his own inspec- 
tion. A comet having appeared ahout that time, he is said to have observed, with 
great earnestness, the comet represented in the tapestry. 

(3) Lancelot, 371. This gentleman says of it, ** L'extr^mit^ commence k se 
g^ler." This occasioned the Chapter to have it copied. 

(4) Lancelot, 373. William of Poitou declares, that the English ladies excelled at 
their needle, and in gold embroidery, lb. 375. Lancelot thinks, '' qu'elle ne peut 
6tre dun si^le post^rieur k celui de Guillaume," 374. Mathilda died in 1089. 
lb. 377. 

(5) Lancelot, 378. 

(6) 11 faut observer la simplicity du tr^ne dn roi £douard, semblable k celul que 
nous repr^sentenl les sceaux el les autrcs monuments qui nous restent de ees 

temps-la Les bras du trOne sont termini par une I6tede chicn Ccux des em- 

pereurs d'Allemagnc avoient ordinairement un lion. Son sceptre est termini en 
fleuron, p. 541. 

(7) The tapestry has sustained some injury at the beginning of this inscriptioo. 
Lancelot, 378. '' CHoli alors Tusage de la noblesse dc marcher ou en ^uipage de 
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A church follows, before which are two men with bending knees. 
Above is the word ^^ Ecclcsia." After this is an apartment where 
men are drinking, one from a horn, another from a goblet. 

Two men are descending from this place of refreshment, one of 
them with an oar. A person with an oar is standing next. An- 
other holds a dog in his arm, looking towards a ship, close to which 
is Harold, with a dog under his arm, and a bird in hii$ left hand. 
The inscription is, *' Hie Harold mare navigavit." It of course 
represents Harold embarking at Bosham in Sussex (1). 

Two ships follow in full sail. The remark of Lancelot is just, 
that in their equipment they are not at all like fishing vessels. The 
words are, " Et velis vento plenis venit in terra Widonis Gomitis." 

The next figures represent Harold becoming the prisoner of Guy, 
the count of Ponthieu, who carries him to Belre (2), and detains 
him. The inscriptions will explain the figures which follow: 
" Here Harold and Guy converse ; here the messengers of William 
came to Guy; here a messenger comes to William; here Guy con- 
ducted Harold to William, duke of the Normans ; here William 
proceeds with Harold to his palace." 

This part of the tapestry portrays the history as given in the 
chronicles. When Harold was detained by (Juy, on whose coasts 
the winds impelled him, he sent information to William, whose 
menaces and gifts produced his release (3). 

That William conducted Harold to Rouen, the chief city of his 
dominions, is the assertion of a contemporary chronicler (4). The 
tapestry says, to his palace, and exhibits a kind of hall, where a 
chief upon bis throne, resting one hand on his sword, is att^iding 
to a person in the attitude of speaking, behind whom are some 

guerre, quand il y avoit quelque expedition h faire, ou en Equipage decbasse, quand 
la guerre ne Toccupoit point. — La noblesse seule avoit le droit de porter r^pervier 
ou ie faucon sur le poing." p. 543. 

(1) Walter Mapes inrorms us of the punning trick by which Godwin got Bosbam 
from the archbishop or York. See it in Camden and Lancelot, p. 545. 

C2) This was, says M. Lancelot, Beaurain le Chiliteau, two leagues from Men- 
trepii, castrum de Bcilo raroo, p. 555. Le roman de Ron, par Robert Walce, est 
ie seul des auleurs de ce temps-la qui, en rapportant la circonstance de It prison 
de Harold a Beaurain, confirme ce qu'en dit le monument dont il 8*aglt : 

" Guy garda Heralt par grant care, 
Mont en creast mesavenlure, 
A Belrem le fit envoyer 
Ponr fere le Dae esloingnicr.** P. 879. 

(3) In the tapestry, William is on his throne, with his sword in his left hand; hii 
right is extended close to the face of a man, who is listening or speaking to hbn io 
a deprecating and intimidated manner. Lancelot says, '' Deux vert du roman de 
Rou exprimcnt ce que le due faisait en cetle occasion : 

* Tant pramist an Comte et offri, 
Tant manacha et tant blandi, 
guo Gay lleralt au Due rcndl. ' 

'Ce sont les menaces qu'll semble que la tapisserie a ?oiihi d^lgner.*' p. 381. 

(4) Gull. Plctay. 
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armed men. It is most likely Harold addressig William on the 
subject of his excursion ; but there is no inscriptta on this part of 
the tapestry. 

The next figures represent William's warfai with Conan, a 
count jof Bretagne, in which Harold assisted (1). The inscriptions 
are : " Here Duke William and his army came o Mount St. Mi- 
chael, and passed the river Cosno (3) ; here Haroloduke drew them 
from the sand ; and they came to Dol, and Gonai fled. Here the 
soldiers of Duke William fought against the Dinan3s (3), and Conan 
extended the keys." 

All these circumstances are very expressively ted by appropriate 
figures, which give a curious delineation of th< military equip- 
ments and manners of the period. 

The events which follow are peculiarly interesthg to us. Wil- 
liam, in complete armour, extends one hand to Harold's right 
temple ; his other is upon Harold's right arm and3re2^t. Harold 
is a little inclining towards him, and supports a lane with a banner 
in his left hand. The words above are, " Here Wiliam gave arms 
to Harold." A Norman historian mentions, that ViUiam reward- 
ed the exertions of Harold with ^lendid arms, hoses, and other 
insignia (4). 

After three horsemen in armour, with the letten, ''Here Wil- 
liam comes to Bagias " (Bayeux), William appears without armour 
on his throne with a sword, his left hand extended. Near this are 
two repositories of relics. Harold is between them, vilh a hand on 
each. OflSccrs are at both ends. The inscription is : ' Here Harold 
swears to Duke William." 

The historians state, that Harold swore to promote William's 
accession to the throne of England on Edmund's demise, to marry 
his daughter, and to put Dover into his power (5). Some other 

(1) See Lancelot, 388— iOl., on William and Harold's war in Breiagne. WilHam 
of Poitiers is the only historian who has at all detailed this war^ar^ *' roais il s'en 
faut beaucoup que son r^it ne soit aussi circonstancl6 que ce qui sevoit daus la ta- 
pisserie," p. .389. Lancelot's Observations on the weapons of the combatants are 
worth reading. 

(2) C'est la riviere de Gouesnon qui s^pare encore a pr&ent la Pforroandie de Iji 
Bretagne, Lan. 396. Les flols de la mer et les sables font changer souvent le lit dq 
cette riviere, ce qui rend le gi;4 difficile. La taptsscrie repr^scnte le passage de celte 
riviere par les troupes de Guillaume avcc une exactitude tr^8-d^tai116e. lb. 397. 

(3) This circumstance the tapestry only has preserved, " C'esl la prise de Dinan, 
vilie de Bretagne, a six lieues de Dol .- aucun historien du temps n'en a parl^.'* 
Lan. 399. 

(4) Order. Vital, lib. iii. p. 402. Le Roman de Rou places the ceremony at 
Avranches (Aurences) when the Duke was going to Bretagne. Lan. 402. 

(5) Gull. Pictav. says this on the evidence of eye-witnesses : " SicQt veracissimi 
multaque honestale prajclarissimi homines recilavere qui tunc affbere testes," 
p. 191. He is so angry with Harold for his subsequent |)reach of this oath, that 
he apostrophizes him with great warmth, p. 192. Bolh Pictav. and Ord. Vital. 492. 
place the oalh before the war in Bretagne. On the oath see Ingulf, Malmisb., 
M. Paris, Fadmer, and others. 
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auth(»*Uics mcnon that William, after Harold had sworn, unco- 
vered the rcpoiories, and showed him on what relics he had 
pledged himself and Harold saw, with alarm, their number and 
importance (1). If this be true, these two great warriors were, at 
least in their re^on, men of petty minds, or they would not have 
believed that thcobligation of an oalh was governed by the rules of 
arithmetical prqfression. 

The tapestry •eprescnts a ship under sail, expressive of Harold's 
return, and aftrwards Harold making his report to Edward. The 
king's sickness ad funeral follow (2). 

The next figces show Harold's coronation. One man oilers him 
the crown, andanother a battle-axe. Beyond this, Harold appears 
on his throne, ^ith the globe and cross in his left hand, and a sceptre 
in his right. Oi his right two men arc presenting to him a sword ; 
andStigand, th archbishop, is standing on his left (3). 
Haroida corona- On tlic cvcning of Edward's funeral, which was the 
"*•"• dy after his death, Harold possessed himself of the 
crown of Englmd. As there were other pretenders to the dignity, 
of whom one at least, Edgar Etheling, the grandson of Edmund 
Ironside, wa.« invested with the interesting right of hereditary 
descent, dola^was perilous to the ambition of Harold (i). Hence, 
while the nodes were agitated with divided minds, Harold boldly 
decided the splendid question by availing himself of the support of 
his friends (5;, and by obtaining an instantaneous coronation from 
the suspende( archbishop of Canterbury (6). 

That Haro'd used his authority with kingly dignity, and for the 
great ends of public utility, is asserted (7}, and must be admitted, 
with the quaiGcation that as his reign was so short, the panegyric 

(1) So the Ronan de Roa and la GhroDique de NormaDdie affirm. Lane. i04, 
405. I may here mentioD that the author of the Roman is stated to be Robert 
Walce; that he lived about fifty years after the conquest, and was a canon of 
Bayeux. Lan. 379. 

(2) The figures of the funeral seem to precede the sickness. 

(3) The insciiptioos are : ^* Here they gave the crown to king Harold ; here sits 
Harold, king of the English; Sligand, archbishop.'' 

(4) IVIatthew says some of the proccres favoured William ; some Harold, and 
some Edgar, the grandson of Edmund Ironside ; but that Harold, extorta fide a 
majoribus, obtained the diadem, 433. Malmsbury intimates a violent seizure, 
p. 93. So Rudborne, p. 24. Ordericus says, he yfu consecrated sine communi 
consensu aliorum prssulura el comilum procerumque, p. 492.; and see Matt. "West. 
433. and M. Paris, 2. 

(5) Florence, Hovedcn, Simeon of Durham, Rad. Die. and Saxon Chronick>, 
imply, that a very large part, if not all, of the nobles chose him. The tapestry, 
^hich certainly tells the story in the Norman way, hints nothing of a violent 
seizure. It represents two men ofTering the crown to Harold, who is uncovered. 

(6) Though most of the writers say that the archbishop of York crowned blm, 
yet. as the tapestry shows Harold on his throne, and Stigand, who held Canter- 
bury, near him ; and as Gull. Pictav. 19d. and Ord. Vitalis state that Stigand 
crowned him, I adopt this opinion^ which M. Lancelot supports, 421. 

(7) As Hovoden, Florence, and others. Malmsbury, 93. admits it. 
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must be referred to his intentions rather than to hi actions. It is, 
however, essential to an usurper to be popular ; ad human inge- 
nuity cannot invent a spell more potent to excite le favour of its 
contemporaries than the practice of virtue. All ruts, whose right 
to power is ambiguous, and whose possession of idepends on the 
public support, will affect to govern a while with [uity and popu- 
larity. The true character of Harold cannot theiforc be judged 
from his actions in the emergency of competition ;md he perished 
before the virtues of his disposition could be distingshed from those 
of his convenience. 

It is amusing to remark how industrious the clouiclers of this 
period have been to record, that a comet appean this year in the 
heavens, and that it foreboded the revolutions of jeatness, and the 
bloodshed which ensued (I ) . The popular impreton produced by 
this comet is shown by its having been worked : the tapestry of 
Bayeux. This relic of ancient times contains, amediately after 
Harold's coronation, a rude flgure of the comet,ath several per- 
sons gazing at it with eager eyes and pointing hais (2). 

The enjoyment of a favourite object is seldoithe consiequencc 
of its violent acquisition. Harold found his crowiiill of the thorns 
which poets and moralists have been fond of dcribing. Three 
competitors prepared at the same time to wrestlwith him for it ; 
each was formidable enough to have endanger! his prosperity, 
but the combination of their hostilities could hai hardly failed to 
overpower him. 

The rivals of Harold were, his brother Tostij William duke of 
Normandy, and Haralld Hardrada, the king of Irway. The two 
last were sovereigns of long-established authori, and great mili- 
tary experience ; and came With peculiar advange into a conflict 
with Harold, whose ancestry was obscure, whosoowerwasyoungj 
whose title was questionable, and whose friendsrere but a party 
in the nation which he governed. 

Tostig was a man of talents and activity, but hiiraternal relation 
gave to his hostilities a peculiar venom. He id been expelled 
from Northumbria in a preceding reign, and hiiad not been re- 
called by Harold. His discontent and envy were fitered by William 
who embraced the policy of multiplying thcBnemies and of 
dividing the strength of Harold. 
., Eager to oppress his more fortunate brother, ostig attempted, 

(1) Will. Gcffl. p. S85.; Malt. West. 439.; and many aailists. I believe that 
above ninety comets bave been remarked in the heavens. 

(2) Tlie inscription over the men is:— Isti mirant Stella. The MS. Ghronicles» 
Tib. B. 1. and B. 4. thus mention the comet :-Tba wear||ifOnd eall Kngia land 
swylc taccn on heofenum gese^en siwylce nan man er jj^eseah. Some men 
cwcdon that hit tometa sc streorra wasre thone sume m£atalh thone Fixedon 
steorran and he aHeuwde aereft on Ihone asfen Letania ii|ir 8 K mai and swa 
s}au ealic tlia seofou niht." 
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but in vain, to ccile the king of Denmark to attack him. On the 
mind of HarallcHardrada, king of Norway, he operated with more 
success. The Nrwcgian consented to invade England in the sum- 
mer (1). 

bstig went to Flanders, to prepare the means of 
anjgressionof hisown. Ilevisited William of Nor- 
mandy, of whosambitionhc was made a convenient instrument (2). 
He collected althe English who were willing to join him ; he 
raised many suflies from Flanders (3), and with sixty ships pro- 
ceeded to the E(lish coast. 

He levied conabutions from the Isle of Wight, and plundered 
along the shore 11 he reached Sandwich. Harold was then at Lon- 
don. He coUectc a very numerous fleet and army, because he per- 
ceived that his pother's force was but the advanced guard of 
"William. Whcfiarold reached Sandw ich, Tostig, whose friends 
were chiefly in ti north, sailed hastily for Lincolnshire, and coth- 
mitted many ravjcs on Lindesey. The earls of Mercia and North- 
umbria allowed m no time to coUect support, but commenced an 
immediate oppospn (4). Tostig, defeated by their energy, fled to 
Scotland with twn c ships (5), to wait the arrival of his allies, and 
Malcolm gave hii an asylum. 

The 6rst shaftf danger was thus happily averted from Harold j 
but the feeblest api of the confederacy had thrown it, and the tri- 
umph did not mfh augment the security of the king. The two 
sovereigns, whos power singly w^as sufficient to endanger him, 
were now prepang a combined attack. 

William accedes Wiam, thc rival of Harold, was the son of Robert, 
in Normandy, ^j^^ kfi dukc of Normaudy. He was not a legitimaie 
child (6) ; but in jese days this circumstance, though always a re- 
proach (7), did i|t prevent deserving talents from attaining the 
royal succession,, William, like our Athelstan and Edmund Iron- 
side, was admittd to assume the dignity of his father. 

When Robert,»beying a fashion of his day, went to Jerusalem 
with a noble retjne, he appointed his boy William, though bat a 

(1) Snorre, v. ili. i 146— U9. W. Gemmet, 285. 

(2) Order. Vital, k- (3) Snorre, 150. 

(4) Malmsb. 94.; tint. 367. Matt. West. p. 433. says 40. The MS. Chroni- 
cle, Tib. B. 4. mentis that Tostig came to Wight, mid swa miclam lltbe awa he 
l>egilan mihte. Bull staling his entrance into the Humber, it adds, mid siitigum 
sclrum. 

(5) MS. Chron. !>. Bib. 4. mid 12 dnaccum. 

(6) His mother w^Herleva, or Harlolta, the daughter of Fullbert, an officer of 
the dulte's household, After Robert's death she was married by Herlain, a probns 
miles, and left him tfo sons, of whom one, Odo, became an archbishop; the other 
also obtained reputa^n. W. Gemmet, lib. vii. c. 3. 

(7) Therefore onetf his nobles declared, qaod nothas non deberet sibi alfi^qoe 
Normannis imperarei Gem. lib. vii. c. 3. Glaber Rodalphus says of the Nor- 
mans : Fuit enim ustia primo adventa ipsius gentis in Gallios, ex hajunuodi con- 
ciiblnarum commixtiotf iliorum principes exlltisse, p. 47. 
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child, to govern Normandy in his stead, under the superin tendance 
of a wise and failhful administration ; and he engaged his nobles 
and the king of France to guard his arrangement (1). Robert died 
atNice, on his return from Palestine, in 1035, thesameyear in which 
Canute the Great departed from this scene of his existence (2). 

William, at the age of eight, became the duke of Normandy (3). 
His minority tempted many nobles to rebel against him, and to be 
turbulent towards each other. The king of France also coveted his 
dominions. Normandy was for many years harassed by wars, 
murders, and civil feuds ; and William, like Philip of Macedon, 
experienced adversity enough to excite his energies, and to disci- 
pline his judgment. The abilities of his friends at first, and after- 
wards his own good conduct, surmounted every difficulty (4). He 
not only secured his own power, but having so often measured it 
against others with success, he was taught to know its strength, to 
nurture ambition upon that knowledge, and to look around him fcnr 
new theatres on which his active mind could be employed with 
profit, and where increased celebrity would reward its exertions (5). 

The friendship of Edward, the visit of Harold, and the state of the 
English court, excited and determined him to aim at thi3 sceptre of 
our island. 

The sudden coronation of Harold prevented the ef- wmiatns message 
feet of any private intrigues, and left to William no *** ^■~**- 
hope but from his sword. William, however, knew that the combat 
was half gained if the moral impressions of society were in his fa- 
vour ; and he therefwre sent an embassy to Harold gently expostu- 
lating upon the seizure of the crown, reminding him of the sworn 
compact, and announcing hostilities if he persisted in the violation. 
After Harold's coronation, such messages could be only a theatrical 
trick, played off by the Norman, to call the attention of the people 
to the moral circumstances of the case, to introduce the claims of 
William publicly to their notice, to encourage his partisans, and to 
assume the merit of peaceful discussion. William could never have 
supposed that upon a mere message Harold would have walked 
down humbly from the throne which he had been so hasty to ascend. 

Harold acted his part in the diplomatic farce, and „ ,^, 

, TT' ^ • 11 1 4 J Harold's answer. 

gave a popular answer. His topics were as well selected 

as the case afforded. An oath extorted by violence could not be 

binding on the conscience. Human laws admitted a maiden's vow 

(1) Glaber, p. 47. 

(2) Gemmet, lib. vi. c. 12, 13. Ord. Vit. lib. iii. p. 459. 

(3) Ord. Vil. 459. 

(4; On William's straggles to regain his dignity, see Gail. Pictav.; W. Gemmet, 
and Orderic. Vitalis. They may be also read in Daniel's HUoire de France, voM. 
p, 362—368. 

(5) He married Mathilda, the danghter of BaldwiD, count of Flanders. Gemmet, 
p. 277. She was descended front Aifired'f dtt^bler. 
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to be annulled, which was made wilhout her parents' consent : as 
void must be the promise of an envoy, pledged without his master's 
knowledge. Besides, how could any individual alienate the right 
of royal succession without the national consent ? And how could 
he.al)andon voluntarily a dignity with which the favour of the most 
potent nobles of England had honoured him (1) ? 

By wedding Alditha, the daughter of earl Algar(2), instead of 
Adeliza, the daughter of William (3), Harold strengthened himself 
at home, because Mercia and Northumbria were governed by the 
brothers of the lady. 

^ William held council with his chiefs on his project 
ampreiMire!.. ^f juy^jgi^jj Somc thought tlic chaucc uufavourable 

to Normandy, and dissuaded it (i). The inflluence of the duke 
surmounted opposition, and preparations were vigorously made. 
A great number of ships were immediately constructed (5). The 
tapestry, after the representation of a ship arriving from ^gland, 
shows William on his throne, with the inscription, ^^ Here Dokc 
William gave orders to buUd ships." Men cutting down trees with 
axes, and planing them into planks -, others arranging and ham- 
mering these into vessels, are the next Ggures. Afterwards five 
men appear pulling ships after them by ropes. Above are these 
words : " Here tliey drew the ships to the sea." 

Men carrying coats of mail, spears, swords, and wine, and two 
others dragging a car, laden with weapons, and a barrel, arc then 
exhibited. The inscription is : ^^ These carry arms to the ships, 
and here they draw a car with wine and arms." Such was the 
expedition of the workmen, that they were ready by the end of 
August (6). 

While the means of conveyance were providing, William was 
active in assembling soldiers sufficient for his attempt. His 
purpose was diffused through every land, and the courageous 
adventurer was invited from every coast to share in the honour, 
the danger, and the booty of the conflict. Crowds of fighters came 

(1) Matt. Paris, p. 2. Matt. West. 431. Eadmer, 5. 

(2) Gemmet, 285. (3) She died at this crisis. Mat. Par. 2. 

(4) Guil. Pictav. 197. and Ord. Vital, p. i03. 

(5) Guil. Pictav. 107. W. Gemraet. 286., says, he had 3000 ships boilt; wbldi 
seem too many either to be wanted by him or to bo believed by as. Ord. Vital. 
says, that many ships were diligently made in Normandy with their utensils ; and 
that both clergy and laiiy, by their money and liquors, assisted in the business, 490. 

(G) The Roman de Rou thus describes these things : — 

" Fevreg et charpeatiers manda, 
Dont velssiez a granz elTors 
Par Normentlie a touz les pon 
MerrieBs a traire et fost porter, 
CheviUes fain et bois doler 
Kesf et esqaiox apparelllicr, 
vellcs estcndre el mats dreeicr 
A grant entente et a grand ost, 
Toot un eate nn Ao9t 
Xistrem au aaTie ttlorner. '' Lancelot, ii9. 
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from all parts adjacent (1). He collected powerful supplies from 
Brctague, France, Flanders, and their Vicinity (2), which, joined 
with the soldiers whom he raised in his own Normandy, presented 
a mass of force not less formidable from their spirit of enterprise 
and their enthusiasm, than from their numbers and the military 
skill of William, who had been accustomed to warfare from his 
infancy. The emperor so far favoured the expedition as to pro- 
mise to protect Normandy against any enemies who might invade 
it in the duke's absence (3). William was here also pecuJLiarly for- 
tunate. The king of France, though so much interested in pre- 
venting the duke of Normandy from acquiring the additional power 
of the English crown, yet did not interfere to prevent the collection 
and departure of the expedition. Perhaps he judged it to be a 
desperate effort, and waited to profit by its failure. William 
availed himself of the oaths which Harold had broken, to give to 
his cause the appearance of religious sanctity ; he therefore con- 
sulted with the pope, who sent him a consecrated banner (4). 

While William was putting in action every means of King of Norway 
offensive aggression, which talents like his, so exer- inTadw. 
cised in warfare, could devise, the king of Norway was also sum- 
moning all the resources of his country to give prosperity to his 
ambitious hopes. It is a pleasing instance of the growing import- 
ance of England, that his notice to his subjects, of his intended ex- 
pediti(m, did not meet with the unanimous concurrence of the Nor- 
wegian mountaineers. Though some, exulting in the recollection 
of their Haralld's achievements, thought disaster impossible; yet 
others intimated that England abounded with valiant chiefs and 
soldiers (5). Like a part of the Norman nobility, they did not he- 
sitate to foretell that the invasion w ould be a work of perilous dif- 
ficulty, and doubtful issue. 

The time had been, when to mention an expedition against Eng- 
land was to collect speedily a numerous fleet of eager adventurers. 
But now that experience had made known the bravery of the na- 
tives, as the hour of attack drew near, ominous dreams began to 
Hit through Norway. Snorre has detailed three of these, and 
mentions that many other portents occurred of dire and ill-boding 
import (6). The dark minds of the North discovered their feelings 
by their superstitions. They began to dread the English power, 
and they found deterring omens, because they were disposed to 
look for them. 

(1) Convenil etiam externus miles in auxillum copiosiis. Guil. Picl. 197. Ra- 
moribusquoque viri pugnaces de vicinis regionibus exciti convcnerunl. Ord. Vil. 494. 

(2) Ingcnlurn quoquc excrcilum ex Normannis ct Flandrensibus ac FrancU et 
Brilonibus aggregavit. W. Gem. 380. Galli namque ct Brilones, Piclavini et Bup- 
gundiones aliique populi CIsalpini ad bellam transmarinum convolarunt. Ord. Vlt. 494. 

(3) Guil. Pict. 197. (4) Guil. Pict. 197. Ord. Vit. 495. 
(5) Snorre, Saga of Haralldi Hardrada^ c. 82. p. 149. 

(0; Snorre, 150—152. 

II. 16 
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HaraUd Hardrada, having appointed his son Magnus to govern 
Norway in his absence, sailed with his other son, Olaf, and vrilh 
his queen, Ellisif (Elizabeth), and her daughters, Maria and Inge- 
gerdr, across the British ocean (1). He reached Shetland ; and, 
after a short delay, he sailed to (he Orkneys. He left there his fa- 
mily, and directing his course along Scotland, he landed with his 
multitude of warriors at the Tyne (2). His aggression seems to 
have been unforeseen. The duke of Normandy absorbed the at- 
tention of Harold, who did not expect that his hour of diflBcalty 
would have been made more stormy by a competitor from the 
North. Hardrada found no opposition of importance on the Eng- 
lish coasts. Tostig joined him (3). They sailed onwards to 
Scarborough, which they plundered and burnt. They turned the 
point of Holderness, and with above five hundred ships entered the 
Humber (4). 

They proceeded up the Ouse as far towards York as Ridbale. 
The related earls, Edwine and Morcar, though taken unawares, 
prepared to oppose Haralld Hardrada with the same spirit which 
had before expelled Tostig. On the 20'th of September they gave 
battle to the invaders near York, on the right side of the Ouse (5). 
Hardrada formed his warriors into such an arrangement, that one 
of his wings reached to the river, and the other was flanked by a 
ditch and marsh full of water. The banner of the king and the 
flower of his warriors were on the river. His line at the ditch 
was weak, and tempted the attack of the earls, the brothers-in-law 
of Harold. They <Lrovo the enemy from their position. It was 
then that Hardrada rushed into the battle, and, with his compact 
troops, pierced through and divided the pursuing English. Some 
were driven to the river ; some to the marsh and ditch. The 
slaughter was so great, that the Norwegians traversed the marsh 
on the bodies of the fallen (6) . The Saxon account confirms the 
Icelandic : it claims the first advantage for the English, and 
admowledges that in the disastrous close, more were pushed into 
the waters than were slain by the sword (7). The earls were be- 
sieged in York (8). 

(1) For Haralld's actioof , see Snorre, in the ode tramUtad in the tecond fOhime 
of Malleus Northern AntiqoiUes ; in Ad. Brem. 41. iS.; and Steph. in Sai. 115. 

(3) Snorre, 153., says KliOand. So Orknejinga Saga^ p. 95. HovedenyFkinnoe^ 
and Simeon, place his flrst descent at the Tyne. 

(3) Flor. 429. 

(4) Snorre, 154. Hoveden, 448. Flor. 429. Our writers diOier on the nomber 
of Haralld s ships. Matt. Paris says 1000. So Sigeb. Gemb. p. 600. Ingoir statei 
SOO ; and Malmsbury and others have 300. 

(5) Hunt. 367. says, *'Cm'as locos pngnsin Aastrallparteurbisadhncostendltnr." 

(6) Snorre, 155. Orkneyinga Saga, p. 05. The northerns give the command of 
the Saxons to Walthiof and Morcar. Walthiof is not mentioned by the EngUih 
chroniclers in Harold's reign ; but in William's reign he occurs iTith the Horthum- 
brians, as in Hoveden, p. 455. 

(7) HoTeden, 448. Flor. 429. (8) Mahnsb. 94. 
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Harold, watching anxiously the motions of the duke of Nor- 
mandy, had stationed his troops on his southern coasts. The 
success of liaralld Hardrada compelled him to abandon this position 
of defence, and to march with his army into the North. To repel 
the king of Norway immediately was essential to his safety ; and 
with this purpose he proceeded towards him so rapidly, as to reach 
York four days after the defeat of the earls. 

Hardrada had been as much reinforcedby (befriends of Tostig (1), 
and by those adventurers who always join the flag of victory, as 
the time would permit ; but the sudden presence of the king of 
England was an incident which he did not anticipate. 

He had committed his ships to the care of his son, Olaf, with a 
part of his forces, and had marched with the rest towards the city, 
to settle the government of the province. The day was beautiful 
and mild. The sun shone with those pleasing beams which exhila- 
rate the spirits, and give new charms to irradiated nature. But, 
alas! the drama of ambition was acting in the country, and its me- 
lancholy catastrophe was about to scatter round the dismal spec- 
tacle of death. Man was hastening to deform the smiling scene 
with all the massacres of a ferocious battle. On a sudden, the king 
of Norway saw an army marching towards him. He enquired of 
Tostig, who they were. Tostig stated his hope that they were a 
supply of his friends; but he knew enough of his brother's activity 
also to add, that they might be the English forces. 

The advancing troops were soon discerned to bo hostile ; and 
Tostig, wishing a more elaborate preparation, advised a retreat 
to the ships, that the strength of Norway might join the batUc 
in its most concentrated vigour. The king of Norway was hero 
enough not to decline an offered combat; but he sent three 
swift couriers to command the immediate presence of his other 
warriors. 

He drew out his men in a long but not dense lino; and, bending 
back the wings, he formed them into a circle every where of the 
same depth, with shield touching shield. In the centre the royal 
banner was planted, not unaptly surnamed the Ravager of the 
Earth. The peculiar mode in which the cavalry attacked was the 
cause of this arrangement. Their custom was to charge promis- 
cuously in an impetuous mass, to fly off, and to return in the same 
or at some other point. Haralld Hardrada was as yet weak in 
cavajry. It was now but the 25th September, and he had not had 
time to mount many of his troops. The king of England, on the 
contrary, came forth wiSi the strength of the island, and of course 
a large part of his army lAust have been horse. To secure himsdf 
against this superiority, was ihe first care of the Norwegian. 

The first line were ordered to fix their lances obliquely ill the 

(1) SnorrC; 159. 
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ground, with thcj points inclining towards the enemy, that the 
cavalry might impale themselves when they charged. The second 
line held also their spears ready to plunge into the breasts of the 
horses v^hen near. The archers were joined with the array of 
Ilaralld and Tostig, to contribute their cfibrts to the success of the 
day(l). 

Hardrada rode round his circle to inspect its order. His horse 
stumbling, he was thrown to the ground ; but he sprang up, and 
wisely exclaimed, that it was an omen of good. Harold, who ob- 
served the incident, thought otherwise. He enquired who that 
Norwegian was, clothed in a blue tunic, and with a splendid 
helmet, who had fallen. He was answered. The king of Norway. 
•' He is a large and majestic person," replied Harold, *' but his 
fortune will be disastrous (2)." 

An offer was sent to Tostig, before the battle joined, to give him 
Northumbria, and other honours, if he would withdraw from the 
impending conflict. Tostig remarked, that such a proposition in 
the preceding winter would have saved many lives : " But," 
added he, '' if I should accept these terms, what is to be the com- 
pensation of the king, my ally ?" — " Seven feet of ground, or, as 
he is a very tall man, perhaps a litQe more," was the answer. 
This intimation closed the negotiation, for Tostig was faithful to 
his friend (3). 

The Norwegians, not having expected a battle on that day, are 
said to have been without their coasts of mail. The king of Norway 
sung some stanzas on the circumstance, and awaited the attack. 
His orders were implicitly obeyed. The charges of the Englteh 
cavalry were received on the implanted points; and while the 
Norwegians kept their circle unbroken, they repulsed every attack. 
Weary of their unprevailing efforts, the English began to relax in 
some confusion, and their adversaries were tempted to pursue. It 
was then that the fortune of Norway first drooped. The English 
returned to the charge. The Norwegians were out of their defen- 
sive arrangement, and felt the destructive fury of the English 
weapons. Hardrada encouraged his men by the most heroic exer- 
tions ; but he could not bind victory to his standard. A fatal dart 
pierced his throat ; and his fall gave the first triumph to his kingly 
competitor (4). 

Tostig assumed the command , and the battle still raged. Harold 
again offered life and peace to his brother and the Norwegians, but 
the enraged Tostig was deaf to reconciliation. Victory or death 
was his decision ; and the arrival of tfaft division from the ships, 
under the conunand of EysteinnOrri, gsfVe new hopes to his fury. 

(1) Snorre, 150. 

(2) Ibid. 160. (3) Ibid. 

Ci) Ibid. 163. See Haralid'ft cbaracter in Snorre, 17i. He iiu fifty yean of 
age when he died. lb. 175. 
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These fresh Iroops were completely armed. Their atlack w.is so 
vehement, that the fortune of the day was nearly changed ; but 
they were exliausted by the speed willi which they had hurried to 
the place of conflict. Their exertions relaxed as their strength 
eM)ed ; and after a desperate struggle, Tostig and the flower of Nor- 
way perished (1 ) . Harold, who had shown himself the ardent war- 
rior through all the combat, permitted Olave, the son of the unfor- 
tunate Hardrada, and Paul, the earl of the Orkneys (2), to retire 
from the island with their surviving friends and a few ships (3}. 
Olave went to the Orkneys, and in the following spring to Norway, 
where he reigned jointly with bis brother Magnus (4). 

Two of Harold's competitors had now fallen ; and if an interval 
had elapsed before the assault of the other, of sufficient space to 
have permitted him to have supplied the consumption of the late 
battles, and to have organized a new force, it is probable that the 
duke of Normandy would have shared the fate of the king of Nor- 
way. But tKree days only intervened between the defeat of the 
Norwegians, and the landing of William. He arrived at Pevensey 
on the 28th of September (5), and the king of Norway had fallen 
on the 25th. 

Harold, expecting an invasion from William, had in the spring 
assembled, on the southern coasts, the best bulwark of the island. 
He stationed his fleet ofT Wight, to encounter the Norman on the 
seas, and encamped an army in its vicinity. This guard was conti- 
nued during the summer and autumn ; and while it watched at its 
allotted post, the throne of Harold was secure. But on the 8th of 
September (6), the fleet, which had lain along the coast at Pevensey, 
Hastings, and the neighbouring ports, was, from the want of pro- 
visions, obliged to disperse (7). Harold being immediately after 
occupied by the Norwegian invasion, neglected to supply and re- 

(f ) Ibid. 1^. Huntingdon says, there never was a severer battle, p. 308. lie, 
Malmsbury, and others, state, that at one period of the conflict, a Norwegian de- 
fended the bridge against the English army, and killed with his battle-axe forty 
soldiers before he was destroyed. Ord. Vit. mentions, that a great heap of bones 
In his time marked on the spot the dreadful slaughter of the day, 500. 

(2) Ilovcdcn, iiS. Ingulf, 60. On Paul's descent and family, see the Orkncyinga 
Saga, p. 01-03. 

(3) Ingulf, Hovcdcn,and others, say with 20. The MS. Chron.Tib. B i. has2i. This 
mentions Olafs departure thus : — ** Sekyng tha geaf grythe Olafc thss I^orna cynges 
suna and heore bpe' and than eorle of Orcan ege and eallon than theon than scypu 
to lafe waeron and hi foron tha upp to uran kyningc and s|)oron athas th hi SBfre 
woldon fry th and freondscype mto thisan lande haldan and sc cyng hi let ham faran 
mid 2i scypum. Thas twa folc gefeohtwaeron gefremmede binnan fif nihtan." 

(i) Orkneyinga Saga, 05. Snorre, 171-170. 

(5) The printed Chronicle says on Michaelmas day. But the MS. Tib.B. i. says, 
'' 0(1 sec' Michaels ma»se sfen." So the Larobard MS. Ord. Vit. 500. agrees with 
the MS. 

(0) Hovedcn and Florence mark the nativity of St. Alary as the <lay. This was 
8th Spptember. 

(7; Tlic MS. Chron B. 1. hns a long paragraph on this. 
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instate it. By this unhappy mistake, ho removed the main obstacle 
to William's expedition. 

WiHiam had completed his armament in August and it lay in the 
mouth of the Dive, a little river between Havre and Caen. For- 
tunately for his enterprise, the ^\ind was adverse. If it had been 
favourable, he would have sailed, and the fleet of Harold wrould 
have received the first shock of the storm. If the English navy 
had been defeated, an army was lining its coasts, which would have 
disputed his landing. Should victory still have followed him, his 
force must have been diminished by the combats, and he would 
have had then to wresQe with the strength of the island, di- 
rected by the active talents of Harold. But the contrary winds de- 
tained him for a month at the Dive (1) ; and in this interval the 
English fleet left its position, and the invasion of Norway called 
Harold from the southern coasts. 

At last the currents of the atmosphere came into the direction 
he desired, and the fleet sailed from the Dive, round Havre, lo St. 
Valery, near Dieppe, which was the nearest port between Nor- 
mandy and England. Some unfavourable events had occurred. 
Of the large fleet several vessels were wrecked; and many of the 
adventurers, whose courage lessened from their leisure of reflec- 
tion on the perils of the expedition, abandoned his standard. Wil- 
liam caused the bodies of the drowned to be buried with speed and 
privacy ; he exhilarated the spirits of his army by abundance of 
provisions, and he animated their drooping hopes by his eloquent 
exhortations. To excite their enthusiasm, he caused St. Valery's 
body to be carried in procession, under the pretence of imploring, 
and perhaps with the hope of obtaining, a propitious navigation. 

A general eagerness to embark now pervaded the expedition. 
The duke, more impatient than any, was every where urging his 
soldiers to hasten to their ships. To prevent disasters usual to an 
unknown coast, he enjoined all the vessels to anchor round his at 
night and not to recommence their voyage till the lighted beacon on 
the top of his mast having given the signal, the general clangor of 
the trumpets should announce the time of resailing (2). 
With seven hundred ships (3), or more, replete with 

(1) Ord. Vital. 500. Guil. Pict. 108. 

(i) These particalari are from the contemporary William of Poitoa, whoie fa- 
luable Tragment was printed by Da Chesne, from a MS. in oar Cotton LHxiry. 

(3) It has been already remarked, that W. Gcmmei gives to William 3000 ships. 
The very ancient author of the Roman de Roa says, he had read of 8000 ships, hot 
that lie had hoard it declared to his (lather that there yftte 700 all bat four. 

" Ne Toas Toll mlo nicttre en Icllre, 
Nc Jo ne me toII entrcmeiire 
Quels barons ct quels chcvolierx, 
Granz vavasours, grant Moudoient 
Ont 11 Dua en sa compainfrnle 
Unant II prist loute sa navie. 
MoK cen ui dire a nion pere. 
Hion men souvioit, me«! vnllet ere 
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horses (i), and eyery implement of battle, he quitted hiB native 
shores. During the day, his ardent spirit not only led the ran of 
his fleet, but his ship so far outsailed the others, that when a mari- 
ner was ordered to look round from the top of the mast, he de- 
dared he saw nothing but the clouds and the ocean William, 
tboiq^fa impatient for his landing, yet with dignified composure 
ordered his men to cast anchor, and calmly took a cheerful refresh- 
ment. A second sailor ascended, and beheld four ships coming 
into the horizon. Another, at a farther interval, dedared he saw 
a sailing forest. The duke's heart swelled with joy, and be antid- 
patcd all the triumphs of his daring adventure (2). 

At Pevensey their voyage ceased on the 28th September. They 
landed peaceably, for no opposing force was near (3). They made 
no stay here, and proceeded immediately to Hastings to procure 
food (4) . As William landed from his ship, it happened that he fell. 
In these days, when flie mind was still retaining many of the ground- 
less fantasies of preceding ages, the accident was interpreted into 
an omen of disaster ; but the spreading panic was checked by the 
judicious soldier who raised William from the ground. Seeing his 
hands full of mud, he exclaimed, * ' Fortunate general ! you have 
already taken England. See, its earth is in your hands (5) . " How 
excitable must be the mind of man, when a casual stumble can in- 
timidate thousands, and a lucky expression re-assure them ! How 

Qner lept etnt nosf (tvatre molna tarent, 
Qoant de St. YAleryt'efmurent, 
Qne nesf, qae batteaux, qae eMiaiei 
A porter trmM ei hemols. 
Ai Je en eserlpt trouT6, 
Me sal dire s'est yMi6, 
Qae 11 y ent trois mile nesf, 
"'•^ Qal porterent velles et tresf." Lancelot, 4S1. 

La Chronlqne de Normandie intimates, that some efcriptarei temolngneat neii( 
cens et sept grandes nesf a granz traf et Yoiles, sans 11 menu yaisselin. lb. 
M. Lancelot remarks, that the menu yaisselin may supply someirhat of the great dif- 
ference between the mmours. The expressions of Goil.PictaT. imply 1000 ships. 

(1) The tapestry of Bayeux has several ships with horses. 

(S) Guii. Pict. log. To this repast of William, M. Uncelot refers that in the 
tapestry. I think his supposition is decidedly and obTiondy erroneous. 

(3) Guil. Pict. 190. The tapestry shows Uils. After representing many ships 
in ftill sail, some with armed men, and some with horses, with the inscription .* 
** Mare transivit et venit ad Peyeness/' it shows the landing of horsa unmolested. 

(i) The tapestry details this curiously. Four armed horsemen are riding. The 
words over them are, <' And here the soldiers hastened to Hastings to seiie provi- 
sions." One man is leading a sheep ; another is standing near with an axe. 
looking at an oi ; another is carrying some bundle on his shoulders near a man with 
a pig. The cookery, the serving, and the enjoyment of the repast, are then sne- 
cessively represented with appropriate inscrlptfons. The little anonymous narra- 
tion, written in the reign of Henry L, and published by Tailor from a MS. at 
Oxford, after landing them at Pevensey, adds, *' Sed non dintius ibi moratus, cum 
omDi cxercitu suo venit ad alium portum non longe ab isto situm quem vocant 
Haslingas, ibique omnem suam militiam requiescere Jussit," p. 100. 

(5) Matt. West. 4SI. and others. * 
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difllcult inusl it be to lo.ad such oxritability into a steady course (A 
wisdom and virluc ! 

The duke forbad plunder, and built military works both at Pc- 
vcnscy and Hastings, to protect his shipping (1). It is mentioned 
that he went out with twenty-five companions to explore the oomi- 
try. They fell into such a rugged course, that they were obliged 
to return on foot ; and the army remarked, with high approbation, 
that William had burthened himself with the armour of one of his 
party, who was unable to get to the camp without putting it off (2). 
William was now involved in an e^^pedition which required the 
most zealous and self-devoting support of all his soldiers. Few 
things interest more strongly than the useful condescensions of the 
great, audit is an argument of William's discernment and true dig- 
nity of mind, that he seized such little occasions of exciting, in his 
army, an affectionate attachment. 

A Norman friend conveyed to William the tidings of Harold's vic- 
tory over Norway. , The counsel of alarm was added to the news. 
^^He is coming against you with all his power, and I tliink you will 
be but as despised dogs against it. You have prudently governed 
all your affairs in Normandy ; be not now rash j keep to your forti- 
fications ; meet him not in battle. " 

William's mind was above Uiese little agitations of fear. He Iiad 
thrown his die. His spirit was fixed to stand the full venture, and 
to endure all the consequences, whether fatal or propitious. He 
returned for answer, that he should not entrench himself, but 
should give the battle as early as he could join it. He declared 
tliat this would have been his resolution, if he had headed only 10,000 
men, instead of the 60,000 who were assembled round his ban- 
ners (3). 

Harold received the information of William's landing, while he 
was dining at York (4) . The impressive incident would have sum- 
moned a wary mind to the most deliberate circumspection. A new 
enemy coming in such power demanded the wisest exertions of mi- 
li tary intelligence. But the mind of Harold possessed not the judg- 
ment of his great adversary. His bravery bad more vivacity than 
discretion, and its natural ardour was stimulated into presumption 
by his victory against the king of Norway. He looked upon Wil- 
liam as his devoted prey ; and instead of collecting all his means of 
defence, and multiplying these by the wisd(»n of their application, 
he flew to London, as if he had only to combat in order to conquer. 

This triumphant vanity was the instrument as well as the signal 
of his ruin. In the deadly contest against Hardrada, he had lost 
many of his bravest warriors. By an ill-timed covetousncss, he 

(1) Wil. Gemmet. 286. Ord. Yit. 500. The tapestry repres^ls Ihto oonitnie- 
tfon of the castle at Bastings. 

(2) Ouil. Plot. too. 

(:^) 11)1(1. (4) Hunt. 368. 
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disgusted the surviving ; for he monopolfsed the plunder. When 
he marched to London against William, a large part of his army 
deserted him. Those only who served on pay, and as mercenaries, 
kept to him (i). 

He sent spies to inspect William's force. The judicious duke, 
v^ho kncvr his strength, and the good appointment of his army, had 
nothing to conceal : he caused the spies to be v^ell feasted, and to 
be led through his encampment. On their return to Harold, they 
magnified v^hat they had beheld; but added, that, from their shaven 
faces, they should have taken the Normans for an army of divines. 
Harold lasighed at the conceit, but had sense enough to remark, 
that the divines would prove yery formidable soldiers (2). 

It was the interest of Harold to delay a battle with the invaders, 
but it was his passion to hasten it. His brother Gurth reminded 
him, that he had not recruited his losses in the north. Such an 
observation was evidence of his judgment. His other remarks, 
that if Harold fought, it would be committing perjury, and there- 
fore that he, Gurth, had better lead on the English in his stead, 
wore deservedly despised by Harold (3). The perjury, if any, was 
in the resistance, and could not be diminished by the change of the 
commander. But with what energy could the troops be expected 
to fight in a quarrel of personal competition, if Harold was away ? 
His absence, on such grounds, would have sanctified the claim of 
William, and might have tainted his own fame with the perilous 
imputation of cowardice. 

Monastic messengers were reciprocally sent by the two rivals. 
The one from the duke is said to have offered Harold his optkm 
of three proposals. To quit the throne, to reign under William, 
or to decide the dispute by a single combat. 

The two first propositions Harold was too courageous to regard. 
The last was more compatible with his humour, But Harold had 
been William's guest, and well knew his personal prowess. The 
Norman excelled most men of his day in strength, stature, agility, 
and skill. As he possessed such notorious superiority, there was 
little courage in his offer of the duel, and Harold could not be dis- 
graced in refusing it. Harold therefore answered with unusual dis- 
cretion, when he declared, that God should judge between them (4). 
Harold staid but six days at London to collect troops for the col- 
CD Malmsb. Oi. Matt. West. i34. 

(2) Malmsb. 100. The English did not 8hav« the upper lip. lb. The Roman 
de Rou mentions the account of the spies. Lane. p. i56 The forces of William 
greatly outnumbered those of Harold. The MS. of Waltham Abbey, written by 
the canon whom Ihc last queen of Henry I. patronised, states the Norman army to 
have been four times as numerous as that of Harold. *< Non potuit dc pari con- 
ditione contendere, qui modico stipatus agmine, qd\druplo corigressus cxercitu, 
sorti sc dcdit ancipili." Colt. MSS. Jul. D. 0. p. 101. 

(3) Malmsb. 100. 

(i) Malrusb. 100. Gull. Pict. 200. Malt. Paris, 3. 
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iision ^ith the invaders (1); his impaiiont presumption could not 
tarry for the force that was wanted to secure success. He left the 
city, and marched all night towards Hastings (2). His hope was to 
surprise the army of the duke (3), as he had surprised the Norwe- 
gians ; and so confident were his expectations, that he sent round a 
fleet of 700 vessels to hinder William's escape (4). 

This was another measure of his ill-judgment. A very brge 
part of his force must have been lost to him in manning these 
vessels ; and yet, though he had not had time to collect an army of 
great power, he deprived himself, needlessly, of a numerous sup- 
port, by sending it on the seas. Prudence would have counselled 
him to have opened a passage on the ocean for his enemies' retreat. 
If he had cooUy reasoned, he must have seen that William placed 
the issue of his adventure upon a land battle. To wage this suc- 
cessfully, he concentrated all his strength. Harold, instead d 
meeting him with his most consolidated force, favoured the wishes 
of his enemies by manning a fleet, whose exertions could not have 
the least influence on the impending conflict. But when vanity as- 
sumes the helm of our conduct, discretion disappears. 

In projecting to surprise William, he proved how little he un* 
derstood of the duke's character. Alert in obtaining notice of Ha- 
rold's approach, WUliam immediately commanded his men to re- 
main all night under arms (5). Deterred by this preparation, 
Harold ventured no night attack. 

On the spot afterwards called Battle, the English rested on an 
adjacent hill. The Normans quitted Hastings (6), and occupied an 
eminence (7) opposite. The night before the battle was spent by 
the English in festivity, by the Normans in devotion (8)." 

While William was putting on his armour, it happened that he 
inverted his coat of mail. This petty mistake was a fotal omen ; 
but William, like all great souls, disdaining such puerilities, said, 
with a calm countenance, ^^ If I believed in omens, I should not 
light to-day, but I never credited such tales, and never loved the 
superstitious. In every concern which I ought to undertake, I 
commit myself, for the result, to my Creator's ordination (9)." 
At the command of their leader, the Normans, who were in the 

(f ) Will. Gcmmet. 287. (2) Ibid. 

(3) Ord. Vlt. 500. Guif. Pict. 231. 

(4) Guil. Pict- 201. Ord. Vit. 500. L'ancieimc Ghronique de Normandic, and 
the Roman de Rou (Lane. Hi—UQ.) mention that William bnrnt and destroyed 
his own shipping, to make his army more desperate. 

(5) Gemm. 287. 

(0) The tapestry represents them as departing from Hastings to the place of 
battle. 

(7; Taylor's Anon. 1Q2. (8) Malmsb. 101. 

(0) '' Si ego in sortem crederem, hodie amplios in bcllam non Introfrem, nd 
ego nunquani sortibus crcdidi ncque sortilegos amavi. In omni negotio qoodODB' 
que agerc dcbui, Creator! mco semper mc commendavi." Taylor's Anon. p. Id*- 
Guil. Pict. 201. monlions it. 
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camp, armed. William, with solemn devotion, heard mass, and 
received the sacrament. He hung round his neck Ihe relics on 
which Harold had sworn, and proceeded to arrange his troops (1) ; 
his standard was entrusted to Touslain the Fair (2). 

He divided his army into three bodies. In front he placed his 
light infantry armed with arrows and balist(e. Behind these were 
the heavy-armed foot. His last division was composed of his ca- 
valry, among whom he stationed himself (3). 

He strengthened their determined valour by an impressive ha- 
rangue (4). He reminded them of the achievements of Hastings, 
whose actions these pages have conunemorated. He bade them to 
recollect Rollo, the founder of their nation, and the uniform suc- 
cesses of their ancestors against the Franks. He noticed their most 
recent exploits (5) . He assured them that they were to fight not 
merely for victory, but for life. If they exerted themselves like 
men, glory and wealth were their rewards ; if they were defeated, 
a cruel death, a hopeless captivity, and everlasting infamy, were 
the inevitable consequence. Escape there was none. On one side, 
an unknown and hostile country ; on the other, the blockaded sea 
precluded flight (6). He added, " Let any of the English come for- 
ward, of those whom our ancestors have an hundred times defeat- 
ed, and demonstrate that the people of Rollo have ever been unfor- 
tunate in war, and I will abandon my enterprise. Is it not, then, 
a disgrace, that a nation accustomed to be conquered, a nation so 
broken by war, a nation not even having arrows, should pitch 
themselves in regular battle against you? Is it not a disgrace that 
perjured Harold should dare to face me in your presence ? I am 
astonished that you should have beheld those who destroyed your 
fathers, and my kinsman Alfred, by the basest treachery, and that 
they should yet be in existence. Raise, soldiers, your standards. 
Let neither diffidence nor moderation check your anger. Let the 
lightning of your glory shine resplendent from the east to the west, 
luct the thunders of your impetuous onset be heard afar, ye gene- 
rous avengers of the murdered (7) ! " 

While he was yet speaking, his men hastened to engage. Their 
ardour could not tarry for his conclusion. One Taillefer, singing 
the song of Roland and Charlemagne (8), even outstripped his 

(1) Guil. Picl. 201. Ord. Vlt. 500. 

(2) Lc Roman de Rou mentions, that William flrst ofTered this honour to Raoul 
de Conches, and Gautier GuilTart, who declined it. See it qaoted. Lane. 450—453. 

(3^ Gull. Plot. 201. Ord. Vit. 501. 

(4) Tlic tapestry, represents William speaking to his soldiers. The inscription 
imports : '< Here William exhorts his soldiers to prepare themselves roanlily and 
wisely to battle against the English army/' 

(5) Hen. Hunt. 368. Bromton. (0) Guil. Pict. 201. 

(7) Hen. Hunt. 308. 

(^) " To^Ilefer qui mout bion chantout, 

Sur nn rhcTal qui tost alour. 
Derant eals aloit chantaiii. 
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friends, and killed an English cnsign-bearcr. Another also became 
his viclim. A third overpowered hini,and(henthe armies joined (1). 
The cry of the Normans was, " God help us." The English ex- 
claimed, "The holy cross ; the cross of God (2)." 

The English, chiefly infantry, were arranged by Harold into an 
impenetrable wedge. Their shields covered their bodies. Their 
arms wielded the battle axe. Harold, whose courage was equal to 
his dignity, quitted his horse to share the danger and the glory on 
foot. His brothers accompanied him ; and his banner, in which the 
figure of a man in combat, woven sumptuously with gold and 
jewels, shone conspicuous to his troops, was implanted near him (3). 

William, whose eye w^as searching every part of the field, en- 
quired of a warrior near him, where he thought Harold stood. 
'^ In that dense mass on the top of the hill, for there his stamdard 
seems displayed,'' was the answer. William expressed his surprise 
at his presence in the conflict, and his confidence that his breadi 
of failli would on that day be punished (4). 

The English had possessed themselves of the hilly ground, which 
was flanked by a wood. The cavalry dismounted, and added to the 
firm mass of Harold's array. The Norman foot, advancing, dis- 
charged their missile weapons with eflect ; but the English, with 
patient valour, kept their ground. They returned the attack with 
spears and lances; with their terrible battle-axes, U^^ir ancient 
weapons, and with stones, whose falling masses were directed to 
overwhelm. The battle glowed. Distant weapons were abandoned 
for a closer conflict. The clamour of the engaging soldiers was 
drowned in the clashing of their weapons, and the groans'of the 
dying (5). Yalour abounded on both sides, and the chieftains fought 
with all the desperate firmness of personal enmity and ardent am- 
bition. 

Befriended by the elevation of their ground, by the mass of their 
phalanx, and by their Saxon axes, which cut through all the ar- 
mour of their adversaries, the undaunted English not merely sus- 
tained, but repelled every attack. Intimidated by such invincible 
fortitude, the foot and cavalry of Bretagne, and all the other allies 
of William in the left wing, gave way. The impression extended 

I)e KaUemalgne et do Roallant, 

Et d'Olirier et de vassaux 

Qui moururont en RainschoTaox." 

Roman de Ron, p. 461. 

l\lalm«bury and others mention, that the Normans sang the gong of Roland. 

(1) Hen. Hunt. 368. Rad. Diet. 480. Bromton, 000. 

(2) The Roman de Rou, p. 401. which says .* — 

" Alierot est en Enfolds 
Qui Salnto Croix est en Franceii 
Et Goderode otit aulremeut 
Comme en Frau^ols Dex toot pnssant." 

(■)) Malmsb. 101. 

{i) Taylor 8 Anon. Hist. 192, (5) Gal». Plot. 202. 
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along all his lino. It was increased by a rumour, Ihal (he duke 
had fallen. Dismay began to unnerve his army ; a general flight 
seemed about to ensue (1). 

William, observing the critical moment which threatened de- 
struction to his glory, rushed among the fugitives, striking or me- 
nacing them with his spear. His helmet was thrown from his head. 
The indignant countenance of their leader was visible : "Behold 
mc— I live ; and I will conquer yet, with God's assistance. What 
madness induces you to fly ? What way can be found for your es- 
cape? They whom, if you choose, you may kfll like cattle, are 
driving and destroying you. — ^Youfly from victory— from deathless 
honour.— You run upon ruin and, everlasting disgrace. If you re- 
treat, not one of you but will perish (2) ." 

At these words they rallied--he led them to another onset. His 
sword strewed his path with slaughter. Their valour and their 
hopes revived. Their charge upon their pursuers was destruction ; 
they rushed impetuously on the rest. 

But the main body of the English continued unmoved and impe- 
netrable. All tlie fury of the Normans and their allies could force 
no opening. An unbroken wall of courageous soldiery was every 
where present. 

Depressed by this resistance, William's mind was roused to at- 
tempt a stratagem. He had seen the success with which his rallied 
troops had turtied upon those who pursued them. He resolved to 
hasard a feigned retreat, to seduce the English into the disorder of 
a confident pursuit, and to profit by their diRusion(3). 

A body of a thousand horse, under the count of Boulogne, were 
entrusted with the execution of this manoeuvre. With a horrible 
outcry they rushed upon the English ; then suddenly checking 
themselves, as if intimidated, they affected a hasty flight (4). Tbo 
English were cheated. They threw themselves eagerly on the re- 
treating Normans, and at first they prospered ; for the Normans 
retired upon a great ditch, or excavation, somewhat concealed by 
its vegetation. Driven upon this, great numbers perished, and 
some of the English were dragged into the ruin (5). But while this 

(1) Guil. Pict. 202. (2) Ibid. (3) Ibid. 

(4) Taylors Anon. Hist. 103. 1 Dagd. 311. 

(5) Hunt. 308. Rad. Diet. 480. Bromton, IKM). This ditch was afterwards 
called Malfossed. 1 Dugd. 311. The Koman de Rou stated this : - 

" En la chAmpa^e oat qd fossi 
Normans ravient eux adosrt 
KmlMlinaDt roreiit paeai 
Ne raToient mie esgardi. 
Engleis on tanl Normans hastes 
Et tant empoins et taut boates 
Es fosses les ont fait ruser, 
Chevaux et hommes gambeter 
Moat volssles hommes tomber, 
Les uns sar les autreit terser 
Kt tresbuchier et adenter 
Re a^B povieat relOTW ; 
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incident was occupying Ihcir atlcntion, the duke's main body rushed 
between the pursuers, and the rest of the army. The English en- 
deavoured to regain their position ; the cavaby turned upon them, 
and, thus enclosed, tliey feU viclims to the skilful movement of their 
opponents (1). Twice was the Norman artifice repeated, and twice 
had the English to mourn their credulous pursuit (2). In the heat 
of the struggle, twenty Normans pledged themselves to each other 
to attack, in conjunction, the great standard of Harold. Eyeing the 
expected prize, they rushed impetuously towards it. In attempting 
to penetrate through tlie hostile battalions, many of the party fell; 
but their object not having been foreseen, the survivors secured 
it (3). 

The batde continued with many changes of fortune. The rival 
commanders distinguished themselves for their personal exertions. 
Harold emulated the merit, and equalled the achievements of the 
bravest soldier, at the same time that he discharged the vigilant 
duty of the general (4). AVilliam was constantly the example to his 
troops. He had three horses killed under him (5) ; but, undaunted 
by peril, he was every where the foremost. Such was the general 
enthusiasm, that they who w ere exhausted by loss of blood and 
strength, still fought on, leaning on their supporting shields. The 
more disabled, by their voices and gestures, strove to animate their 
friends (6). 

The sun was departing from the western horizon, and the victory 
was still undecided. While Harold lived and fought, his valcmms 
countrymen were invincible (7) . But an order of the duke's, by oc- 

JDcs Euglels f mournt assez 

Que Normans ont a euls tirez. '* Lane. 464< 

The tapestry seems to represent this. Arter the fill of Harold's brothen, it has 
the inscription : '' Here the English and Franks fell together in baUle." The fi- 
gures are warriors flghting, and horses in positions which imply violent fUli. 

(1) Hunt. acs. Bromt. 000. At one period of the coiUlict, probably in Ibis, 
Odo, the half-brother of William, and bishop of Bayeux, rendered him great ser- 
vices by rallying his men. The tapestry, immediately after the preceding incident* 
shows him on horseback in armour, with a kind of clnb, amid other cavalry. The 
words over are, "Here Odo, bishop, holding a stick, cncooragei the yoatlii." Tlie 
Roman de Rou also mentions his great and useful activity : 

" Sar un choral toat blanc seoit, 
Tout la yont Is congnolssoit. 
Vn bastbn tenoit en son polng. 
JA oil reoit le grand besoing 
Faisoit les cboTaliera tornor, 
Et la batalllo arrester. 
Sourent les faisoit assaillir, 
Kl soavent los faisoit ferir. 
Dos qne le point da Jour entra, 
Una la batallle commencha 
Uessl que nonne trespa.ssa, 
En ehl de cbk, fa si de la. " Lanr. 4fi6. 

(2) Guil. Pict. 202. (3) Hunt. 308. Bromt. OCO. 

(4) Malsmb. 101. 

(5) Malmsb. 101. Guil. Pict. 203. IlaU. West. i38. 

(0) Guil. Pict. 203. (7) M«biisb. toi. Malt. Weit. ♦37- 
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casioning his fate, gained the splendid laurel. To harass the hinder 
ranks of that firm mass which he could not by his front attack de- 
stroy, he directed his archers not to shoot horizontally at the Eng- 
lish, but to discharge their arrows vigorously upwards into the sky. 
These fell with fatal efiTect on the more distant troops (1 ) . The random 
shots descended like impetuous hail, and one of them pierced the 
gallant Harold in the eye (2) . A furious charge of the Norman horse 
increased the disorder, which the king's wound must have occa- 
sioned; his pain disabled him, and he was mortally wounded. As 
the evening closed, one of the combatants had the brutality to strike 
into his thigh after he was dead, for which William, with nobler 
feelings, disgraced him on the field (3). Panic scattered the English 
on their leader's death (4). The Normans vigorously pursued, 
though the broken ground and frequent ditches checked their 
ardour. Encouraged by observing this, a part of the fugitives ral- 
lied, and, indignant at the prospect of surrendering their country 
to foreigners, they sought to renciy the combat. AVilliam ordered 
the count Eustace and his soldiers to the attack. The count 
exposed the peril and advised a retreat. He was at this instant 
vehemently struck in his neck, and his face was covered with 
his blood. The duke, undismayed, led on liis men to the conflict. 
Some of the noblest Normans fell, but he completed his hard- 
earned victory (5). ^ 

The body of Harold was found near his two brothers, and was 
carried to the Norman camp. His mother offered its weight of gold, 
for the privilege of burying it ; but she was denied the melancholy 

(1) Hant. 308. 

(3) Hunt. 368. Malmsb. 101. The Roman dc Roa slates the incident Ihos .* — 

'* Heralt k rostendart estoK, 
A son poer so deffendoU. 
Mez moDt estolt do TosH grorez 
Poor cea qaHI 11 estolt croTez, 
A Itt doulear que 11 sentolt 
Du cop de ToDll que 11 dololt, 
Yinl UB armd par la batalUe, 
Heralt fori sor la rentaiUo 
A terre le list tresbncbier; 
A oeu quMl se Tout condrecier, 
Un cheraller le rabatl, 
Qui en la culsse le ferl, 
£n la culsse parmi le gros 
La plale fa dlsl qa*a Vos. " Lane. 467. 

(3) Matt. West. 438. Malmsb. 101. The tapestry seems to represent this; for 
under the words, '' Here Harold king was slain," an armed man is flgurcd fallen 
dead, his battle-axe flying from him. Another upon horseback leans forward, and 
with a sword is wounding his thigh. 

(i) The tapestry ends with the flight of the English. "On ne yoit pins dans ee 
qui rcste de la tapisserie que des traits qui tracent des figures ; peut-^tre n'y a-t-U 
jamais cu que ces traits ; Touvrage dessind et trac4 fut interrompu par la mort de li 
princesse Mathilde ; pcut-6tre aussi le temps et les dilTi§rents accidents qu'a essuy^l 
cclte extr^mite de la Upisserie, got roog6 le (ism." toic. 468. 

(5) Guil. Picl. a03. 
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satisfaclion ( I ] . The iwo brothers of Harold Cell also Id Ihc baiUc (2). 

William escaped unhurt (3). But the slaughter of his NOTmans 
had been great (i). 

His victory ^vas splendid ; but if Harold had not fallen, it would 
have contributed very little to gain the crown of England. It was 
the death of Harold which gave William the sceptre. The force of 
England was unconquercd. A small portion of it only had been 
exerted (5); and if Harold had survived, or any other heir at all 
competent to the crisis, W illiam would have earned no more from 
his victory tlian the privilege of fighting another battle with dimi- 
nished strength. When he landed on England, he came with all his 
power. The fleet of tlie Anglo-Saxons was afterwards ready to cut 
off further succour, if such could have been raised for him in Nor- 
mandy ; and it is probable that if, by the fall of Harold, England 
had not been suddenly left without a chief, the battle of Hastings 
would have been to William but a scene of brilliant glory, speedily 
followed by a melancholy catastrophe. 

In great revolutions much is effected by active talents ; but per- 
haps more by that arrangement of events over which man has no 
control. It was William's intention to have sailed a month sooner 
tlian he appeared. If his w ishcs had been fulGlled, he would have 
invaded Harold before the king of Norway, and would perhaps 
have shared his fate. For if the English king, with the disadvan- 
tages of a loss and desertion of his veteran troops, of new levies, of 
an inferior force, and an overweening presumption (G) , was yet able 
to balance the conflict with AVilliam's most concentrated, select, 
and skilfully exerted strength, until night was closing; if the vic- 
tory was only decided by his casual death, how different would 
have been the issue, if Harold had met him with the troops which 

(1) So says Guil. Pict. 20i. *' In castra duels dclalus, qui tumulandam cum 
Guillclino agnorninc MalcUo concessit, non matri pro corporc ditecta; prolis auri 
par pondus onercnli.-/Estimavit indignum fore ad nialris iibilum seppiirl cujasob 
uiniiam cupidilatem in.<=epuUi remancient innumcrabiles. " So, in his following 
apostrophe, he says, '*In cruore jacuisU et in lUtorco tumulojaces.'' In opposition 
to Ihis contemporary evidence, the English writers, as Malmsb. lOi. and olhcrs, 
say, " Corpus flaroldi matri repetenti sine prctio misit licet ilia multum per le- 
gates oblulisscl." It is added, that the body was buried at Waltham. Ordcric's 
statement, p. 502., is like Guil. Pict. 

(i) The tapestry places the death ofGurth and Leorwinc, the two brothers, some 
lime bcrorc Harold's. 

(3) Matt. West. 439. (4) Hoveden, 449. Sim. Dan. 107. 

(5) That Harold had rushed with vain conGdencc to the battle, with aa inferior 
force, is a general assertion among our old chroniclers. 

(0) One chief reason of Harold's hastening to fight before he was ftiHy pre- 
pared, is declared to have been, that he might find the Normans before they fled out 
of the country. Previous to the battle, he is said to have affirmed (Taylor's MS. 
p. 191.) that he had never done any thing more willingly in his life than hig GomiDg 
to meet William : mistaking thus his personal ardour for his military strength ; mis- 
taking also his great adversary, who, to courage and skill, at least equal to his own, 
was more desperate from necessity, and had superior forcc& 
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he marched against the Norwegians ! But Providence had ordained, 
that a new dynasty should give new manners, new connections, and 
new fortunes, to the English nation. Events were therefore so 
made to follow, that all the talents of Harold, and the force of Eng- 
land, should not avail against the vicissitudes intended. While Ha- 
rold's fleet watched the ocean, the adVerse wind kept William in port. 
This fleet was dispersed by its stores failing ; and at the same time 
the invasion of the king of Norway compelled Harold to leave his 
coast unguarded, and td hurry his soldiers to the north of the is- 
land. In this critical interval, while Harold was so occupied by 
land, and before his fleet had go revictualled, the winds became 
auspicious to William, and he landed in safety. Immediately after 
this, the Saxon fleet was enabled to sail. 

Harold had in the mean time conquered the Norwegians ; but 
this very event, which seemed to insure the fate of William, became 
his safety. It inflated Harold's mind so as to disgust his own sol- 
diery, and to rush to a decisive conflict in contempt of his adversary, 
before he was prepared to meet him. When the battle had begun, 
the abilities of Harold, and the bravery of his countrymen, seemed 
again likely to ruin the hopes of his great competitor. The death 
of Harold tiien terminated the contest, while WiUiam, who had been 
in as much danger as Harold, was not penetrated by a single wea- 
pon (1). 

But it was ordained by the Supreme Director of events, that 
England should no longer remain insulated from the rest of Eu- 
rope ; but should, for its own beneflt and the improvement of man- 
kind, become connected with the aCTairs of the Continent. The 
Anglo-Saxon dynasty was therefore terminated ; and a sovereign, 
with great continental possessions, was led to the English throne. 
By the consequences of this revolution, England acquired that in- 

(1) At the foot of his anonymous MS. Taylor fennd this catalogue of the ships 
which were supplied for Wiiiiam's invasion : — 

By AYilleimo dapifero Alio Osberni sexaginta naves. 

Hugone postea comite de Gestria tolidem. 

HugoDC de Mumfort quinquaginta naves et sexaginta mililes. 

Romo Elemosiaario Fescanni postea episcopo Lincoliensi unam navcm cum vi- 

ginli militibus. 
Nicholao Abbatc de Sancto Audoeno quindecim oaves cum centum miiitibus. 
Roberto Gomile Augi sexaginta naves. 
Fulcone Dauno quadraginta naves. 
Geroldo Dapifero lotidem. 
Willelmo Gomite Deurons octoginta naves. 
Rogero de Mumgumeri sexaginta naves. 
Rogero de Boumont sexaginta naves. 
Odone Episcopo de Baios centum naves. 
Roberto de Morokmer centum et viginli. 
WaKero GifTardo triginta cum centum militibus. 

Extra has naves qua) computatse simui M efliciunt habuit Dux a quibusdam suis 
homiaibus secundum possibilitatem uniuscujusque multas alias naves, p. 209. 

H. 17 
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tcrcst and established lliat influence in the transactions and fortunes 
of its ne]ghbj)urs, ^hich have continued to the present day, with 
equal advantages to its inhabitants and to Europe. 



NOTE ON HAROLFS ALLEGED SURVIVAL. 

The Harieian MS., No. 5776., contains a curious legend on Harold, which 
a gentleman who has reviewed Dr. Lappenberg^s German History of EngUmd, 
in the second number of Cochran's Foreign Quarterly Review, has brought 
out to public notice. The author, from his expressions in his ninth diap 
ter, seems to have lived about 1410 years after the battle of Hastings. The 
story he narrates is, that although Harold was grievously wounded in this 
battle, and to all appearance dead, yet that when those lying in the field 
were examined by some women scardiing for their friends, it was disco- 
vered that life was still lingering in his body. 

By the care of two men of middling station, whom the MS. calls ^ Fran- 
calanos sive Agricolas,^ that is, rural Franklins, he was secretly remoYcdto 
Winchester, and was there nursed for two years concealed in a oellario by 
a woman of the Saracen nation who was skilled in the art of surgery. Her 
care restored him to health ; but when he had thus recovered he Irand 
that England had every where submitted to William, and that be was too 
strongly seated on his throne, and had such a military command of the 
country, that without foreign aid it would be impossible to dispossess him. 
Harold sought to interest Saxony to assist him, but finding his application 
refused, he proceeded to Denmark ; but WilUam had secured the neu- 
trality or friendship of that nation. These disappointments changed the 
feelings of Harold from ambition or patriotism into those of piety, humilia- 
tion, and repentance. He became an altered man, both internally and 
externally. In the hand which had wielded his spear he placed a pilgrim*s 
staff; he exchanged the shield on his neck for a wallet, and his helmet for 
a humble hat, and with feet half naked journeyed to Palestine. He passed 
many years in his penitential travels and austerities, till age and infirmities 
induced him to return to England and die in his native land, fie landed 
at Dover ; ascended the cliffs once so well known by him, and contem- 
plated the land he had ruled. But he suppressed his natural and worldly 
feelings ; and concealing his worn features by a cowl, he assnmed the 
name of Christian, and from Kent journeyed on to Shropshire, and settled 
himself in a secluded spot which the MS. calls Ceswrthin. 

He constructed himself here a cell, where he lived unknown by any for 
ten years ; but annoyed by tlie Welsh, who frecpiently beat him and stole 
his clothes, he quitted this abode, though not, says the MS., because he 
would not endure this affliction, but because he wished to give the rest 
of his life to meditation and prayer. He wandered thence to Chester, and 
was supcmaturally warned that he would find a residence ready for lumat 
tlic church of St. John there. 

This occurred to him in the chapel of St. James, which the MS. mentions 
to have been situated on the Dee, beyond the walls of the city, in the ce- 
metery of St. John. 
On reacliing the spot he found that a former hermit had just died there, 
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and he took possession of his retirement as liis successor. Here he re- 
mained for seven years, leading a religious eremitical life until his death. 
While he was here, some suspicions arose that he had been a distinguish- 
ed Saxon chief, and he was questioned about it. To such inquiries he re- 
turned evasive answers, but never gave a direct answer to those who asked 
bim if he had not been the King of England. He admitted that he had 
fought at the battle of Hastings, and that no one had been dearer to Harold 
than himself. But as death came upon him he revealed the secret, and 
acknowledged in his last confession bis real dignity. 

Such is the outline of this ancient narrative. The writer accounts for 
his own knowledge of these circumstances by stating that he derived them 
firom a venerable anchorite, oamed Sebrecht, who had for many years mi- 
nistered to Harold, and knew his regal character* 

On the Ring^s death Sebrecht quitted Chester, went on a pilgrimage to 
tbe Holy Land, and returning fixed himself in the viUage of Stanton in 
Oxfbrdshire, where the writer became acquainted with him and learned 
these facts concerning Harold from him, and obtained similar information 
also firom others who were worthy of credit. 

fle declares that Garth, the brother of Harold, also survived the fatal 
conflict, and lived to be presented |o Henry 11. at Woodstock. This Gurth 
assured Michael, a canon of Waltham, that the monks of hi« abbey had 
been deceived as to the body which they had buried as Harold's. Michael 
related this fact to the author, and was alive when he wrote his narrative. 

His supplementary chapter contains the statement of tbe recluse who 
succeeded Harold in his cell, confirming facts which this individual de- 
dares be had received from Moyses, the eeoifidentiai servant of Harold, and 
from Andrew, the priest of tbe diurch d St. John, to whom Harold had 
made his confesuon. — 

There is great plausibility and droumstantiality in these particulars, but 
we cannot admit the legend to be true history. It is possible that there 
was such a hermit, and not unprobable that either f^om some halhicination 
of mind, or from a self-exalting imposture, he may have pretended to hate 
been the King of England. 

This supposition would allow aU Uie attestations to be true, without our 
believing that the pretender was the real person whose title and character 
he assumed. 
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No. I. 

ON THE LANGUAGE OF THE ANGLO-SAXONS. 

CHAPTER I. 

On Uio Slractare or Mechanism of the Anglo-Saxon Lanfuage. 

To explain the history of any language is a task peculiarly diflScnlt at this 
period of the world, in which we are so very remote from the era of its 
original construction. 

We have, as yet, witnessed no people in the act of forming their lan- 
guage ; and cannot, therefore, from experience, demonstrate the simple ele- 
ments from which a language begins, nor the additional organization which 
it gradually receives. The languages of highly civilized people, which are 
those that we are most conversant with, are in a state very anlike their 
ancient tongues. Many words have been added to them from other lan- 
guages; many have deviated into meanings very different firom. their pri- 
mitive significations ; many have been so altered by the changes of pronun- 
ciation and orthography , as scarcely to bear any resemblance to their ancient 
form. The abbreviations of language, which have been usually called its 
articles, pronouns, conjunctions, prepositions, adverbs, and interjections; 
the inflections of its verbs, the declensions of its nouns, and the very form 
of its syntax, have also undergone so many alterations from the caprice of 
human usage, that it is impossible to discern any thing of the mechanism 
of a language, but by ascending from its present state to its more audeot 
form. 

The Au^lo-Saxon is one of those ancient languages to which we may 
successfully refer, in our inquiries how language has been constmcted. 

As we have not had the experience of any people forming a language, we 
cannot attain to a knowledge of its mechanism in any o&er way than by 
analysing it ; by arranging its words into their different classes, and by 
tracing these to their elementary sources. We shall perhaps be unable to 
discover the original words with which the language began, but we may 
hope to trace the progress of its formation, and some of the principles ou 
wiiich that progress has been made. In this inquiry I shall follow the steps 
of the author of the Diversions of Puriey, and build upon his foundations; 
because I think that his book has presented to us the key to that mechanism 
which we have so long admired, so fruitlessly examined, and so little un- 
derstood. 

Words have been divided into nine classes : the article ; the substantive, 
or noun ; the pronoun ; the adjective ; the verb ; the adverb ; the preposi- 
tion; the conjunction; and the interjection. 

Under these classes all the Saxon words may be arranged, althon^ not 
with that scientific precision with which the classifications of natural history 
have beeo made. ALr. Tooke has asserted, that in all languages there are 
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only two sorts of words necessary for the communication of our thoughts, 
and therefore only two parts of speech, the noun and the verb, and that the 
o'hers are the abbreviations of these. 

But if the noun and the verb be only used, they will serve, not so much 
to impart our meaning, as to indicate it. These will suffice to express sim- 
ple substances or facts, and simple motions of nature or man ; but will do 
by themselves little else. All the connections, references, distinctions, 
limitations, applications, contrasts, relations, and reGnements of thought 
and feeling — and therefore most of what a cultivated people wish to express 
by language, cannot be conveyed without the other essential abbreviations 
— and therefore all nations have been compelled, as occasions occurred, as 
wants increased, and as thought evolved, to invent or adopt them, till all 
that were necessary became naturalized in the language. 

That nouns and verbs are the most essential and primitive words of 
language, and that all others have been formed from them, are universal 
facts, which a ter reading the Diversions of Purley and tracing in other lan- 
giiages the application o: the principles there maintained, no enlightened 
philologist will now deny. But though this is true as to the origin of these 
parts oi speech, it may be questioned whether tlie names established by 
conventional use may not be still properly retained, because the words now 
classed as conjunctions, prepositions, etc., though originally verbs, are not 
verbs at present, but have been long separated from their verbal parents, 
and have become distinct parts o'" our grammatical syntax. 

That the conjunctions, the prepositions, the adverbs, and the interjec- 
tions 0: our language, have been made irom our verbs and nouns, Mr. 
Tooke has satisfactorily shown : and with equal truth he has affirmed, that 
articles and pronouns have proceeded from the same source. I have pur- 
sued his inquiries through the Saxon and other languages, and am satisfied 
that the same may be affirmed of adjectives. Nouns and verbs are the pa- 
rents or all the rest of language ; and it can be proved in the Anglo-Saxon, 
as in other tongues, that of these the nouns are the ancient and primitive 
stock trom which all other words have branched and vegetated. 

The Anglo-Saxon adjectives may be first noticed. 

The adjectives, which are or have been participles, have obviously ori- 
ginated Irom verbs, and they are by no means an inconsiderable number. 

Adjectives which have been ormed from participles, as abcrendlic, be- 
beodenlic, etc., are referable to the same source. 

But the large proportion of adjectives are either nouns used as adjec- 
tives (1), or are nouns with an additional syllable. These additional syl- 
lables are or have been meaning words. 

Lie is an Anglo-Saxon word, which implies similitude, and is a termi- 
nation which includes a large class o; adjectives (2). 

Another large class may be ranfi:ed under the ending leas, which implies 
loss or diminution (5). 

(i) As lath, evil, also pernicious; leng, length, also long; hige, diligence, also dili- 
gent, etc. 

(2) As coorlic, vulgar, ceorl-lic; cildlic, childlike, cild-lic; circlic, ecclesiastical, circ- 
lie; rr.Tltllr, workmanlike, craeft-lic; freolic, free, freo-(a lord) lie; freondlic, friendly, 
freond-lic; yodlic, divine, god-lie; gramulic, furious, grama- (anger) lie; faenlic, muddy, 
foil-lie : etc. 

(^3) As oarleas, void of care, car-leas; crsftleas, ignorant, crasfl-leas; facenleas, no 
doceiiful, faoen-ioas; feoli-leajt, moneyless ; dream-leas, joyless, etc. 
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Another class of adjectives is formed by adding the ^ord sum, which ex- 
presses a degree or portion of a tilling (1). 

Other adjectives are made by putting the word full at the end of noun8(2]. 

A large collection of them might be made, which consist of nouiu, 
and the syllable ig, as blood-ig, bloody ; clif-ig, rocky ; craeft-ig, skilfol. 
Other adjectives are composed o. a noun and cund ; others of a noon and 
b8Br,etc.,etc. 

After these examples it will be unnecessary to go through all the classes 
of adjectives, to show that they are either participles of verbs, or have 
sprung from nouns. Every one who takes that trouble will be convinced of 
the iact. I will only remark, that the Saxon comparative degree is usually 
formed by the addition of er. Now er or aer is a word which implies prior- 
ity, and is therefore very expressively used to denote that degree of supe- 
riority which the comparative degree is intended to affirm. So est, which 
is the termination or the Saxon superlatives, is a noun which expresses mu- 
nificence or abundance. Tir is a praefix which makes a superlative, and tir 
signifies supremacy and lordship. 

The Anglo-Saxon verbs have essentially contributed to form those parts 
of speech which BIr. Tooke has denominated the abbreviations of language. 
The verbs, however, are not themselves the primitive words of our lan- 
guage. They are all in a state of composition, they are like the second- 
ary mountains of the earth — tibey have been formed posterior to the ancient 
bulwarks of human speech, which are tiiie nouns — I mean of course those 
nouns which are in their elementary state. 

In some languages, as in the Hebrew, the verbs are very often the nouns 
applied unaltered to a verbal signification. We have examples of this sort 
of verbs in our English words, love, hate, fear, hope, dream, sleep, etc. 
These words are nouns, and are also used as verbs. Of verbs thus niade by 
the simple application of nouns in a verbal f6rm, the Anglo-Saxon gives few 
examples. 

Almost all its other verbs are nouns with a final syllable added^ and this 
final syllable is a word expressive of motion, or action, or possession. 

To show this fact, we will take some of the Anglo-Saxon verbs : 

Bad, a pledge, bad-ian, to pledge, 

l»nr, a bier, iMBr-an, to carry, 

bseth, a bath, bctti-ian, to woih. 

bat, a club, beat-an, to beat, 

bebod, a command. bebod-an, to command. 

bidde, a prayer, bidd-an, to pmy. 

big, a crotcn, big-an^ to bend. 

bliss, joy. bliss-ian, to rejoice. 

Moslm, a flower, h\oslm-i&n, to blau&m, 

blot, a sacrifice. blot-an, to eacriftee. 

bod, on edict. bod-ian, to proclaim. 

borg, a loan. borg-ian, to lend. 

bridl, a bridle. bridl-ian, to bridle. 

broc, misery. broc-ian, to afflict. 

bye, an habitation. by-an, to inhabit. 

byseg, business. bysg-ian, to be b%uy. 

bysmr, contumely. bysmr^an, to deride. 

bytla, a builder. bytl>ian, to bmld. 

car, care. car-ian, to be anxiout. 

ceap, cattle. ceap-ian, to buy. 

(1) As fremsuin, benign, freine-sam ; winsmn, JoyflBl, ©Ic. 

(2) As facen-ful, deccHful ; deorc-full, dark ; ege-ful, fearful, etc. 
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cele, cold. cel-an, to cool. 

cerre, a bending. cerr-an, to return. 

cid, strife. cid-an, to quarrel. 

cnyt, a knot. cnytt-an, to tie. 

comp, a battle. comp-ian, to fight. 

craft, art. crsft-an, to build. 

curs, a curse. cursi-an, to curse. 

cwid, a saying. cwydd-ian, to say. 

cyrm, a noise. cyrm-an, to cry out. 

cyth, knowledge. cyth-an, to make known. 

cos, a kiss, cossnan, to kiss, 

dsel, a part. diel-an, to divide, 

dsg, (tojfi daeg-ian, to Mtne. 

de«g, (wtot^r. deag-an, to /tn^e. 

If we go through all the alphabet, we shall find that most of the verbs 
are composed of a noun, and the syllables an, ian, or gan. Of these addi- 
tional syllables, gah is the verb of motion, to go, or the verb agan, to pos- 
sess ; and an seems sometimes the abbreviation of anan, to give (i), and 
sometimes of the verbs gan and agan. Thus deagan, to tinge, appears to me 
deag-an, to give a colour ; dselan, to divide, dael-an, to give a part ; eossan, 
to kiss, cos-an, to give a kiss; cursian, to curse, curs-an, to give a 
curse: while we may presume that carian, to be anxious, is car-agan, to 
have ^are; blostmian, to blossom, is blostm-agan, to have a flower ; byan, 
to inhabit, is by-agan, to have a habitation. We may also say that cidan, 
to quarrel, is the abbreviation of cid-gan, to go to quarrel; baethian, to 
wash, is b^th-gan, to go to a bath; biddan, to pray, is bidde-gan, to go to 
pray. The Gothic to pray, is bidgan. 

That the words gan, or agan, have been abbreviated or so tened into an, 
or ian, can be proved from several verbs. Thus fylgan, or filfgian, to fol- 
low, is also filian. Thus fleogan, to fly, becomes also fleon and flion. So 
forhtigan, to be afraid, has become also forhtian. So fundigan has become 
fundian ; gethyldgian, gethyldian; fengan, foan and fon ; and teogan,teon. 
The examples of this change are innumerable. 

This abbreviation is also proved by many of the participles of the abbre- 
viated verbs ending in gend, thus showing the original infinitive to have 
been gen ; as frefrian, to comfort, has its participle irefergend ; fremian, 
to profit, freomigend ; iulian has luligend ; gaemnian, gaemnigend, etc. 

Many verbs are composed of the terminations above mentioned, and of 
words which exist in the Anglo-Saxon, not as nouns, but as adjectives, and 
of some words which are not to be met with in the Anglo-Saxon, either as 
nouns or adjectives. But so true is the principle, that nouns were the primitive 
words of these verbs, and that verbs are but the nouns with the additional 
final syllables, that we shall very frequently find the noun we search iOr 
existing in the state of a noun in some of those languages which have a 
close affinity with the Anglo-Saxon. This language meets our eye in a very 
advanced state, and therefore when we decomi)Ose it we cannot expect to 
meet in itself all its elements. Many of its elements had dropped out of its 
vocabulary at that period wherein we find it, just as in modern English we 
iiave dropped a great number of words of our Anglo-Saxon ancestors. In 
this treatise, which the necessary limits of my publication compel me to 
make very concise, I can only be expected to give a lew instances. 

Beran is to bring forth, orproduce ; there is no primitive noun answering 

(1) It is probable that anan, is a doui»|c tofiniUvc, like gan-gan, to go, and that an is 

I ho original inlinitivo of the verb to pive. 
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to this verb in the Anglo-Saxon, l)nt there is in the Franco-theoUsc, where 
wc find bar is fi*nit, or whatever the eartli produces : ber-an is therefore to 
give fruit, or to produce. So raaersian, to celebrate, is from scgan, to speak, 
and some noun irom which the adjective maera, illustrious, had been 
lorined. The noun is not in the Saxon, but it is in the Franco-theotisc, 
where msra is fame, or rumour ; therefore msersian, to celc])rate a person, 
is mera-segan, to speak his fame. I have observed many examples of this 
sort. 

In searching for the original nouns from which verbs have been formed, 
we must always consider if the verb we are inquiring about be a primitive 
verb or a secondary verb, containing either of the praefixes, a, be, ge, for, 
on, in, to, with, etc. etc. In these cases we must strip the verb of its preBfix, 
and examine its derivation under its earlier form. The verbs with a praefix 
are obviously of later origin than the verbs to which the praefix has not 
been applied. 

Sometimes the verb consists of two verbs put together, as gan-gan, to go; 
so for-letan, to dismiss or leave, is composed of two verbs, faran, to go, 
laetan, to let or suffer, and is literally to let go. 

The Anglo-Saxon kouns are not all of the same antiquity ; some are the 
primidve words of the language from which every other has branched, but 
some are of later date. 

We have mentioned the nouns of which the adjectives and the verbs have 
been formed. Such nouns are among the earliest of the language. Bat the 
more ancient nouns having been applied to form (he adjectives and the 
verbs, a more recent series of nouns has been made by subjoining new 
terminations to the adjectives and verbs. Thus we have pursued the noun 
car to the adjective car- full. But this adjective having been thus formed, 
has become the basis of a new substantive, by the addition of the syllable 
nysse, and thus we have carfulnysse. In the same way tlic new noun 
carlcasness has been made. So facenfulness, etc. etc. 

A great many nouns have been made from verbs : as, gearcung, prepa- 
ration, from gearcian, to prepare : gearnung, earning, from geamian, to 
earn ; geascung, an asking, from gcascian, to ask ; gebicnung, a presage, 
from gebicnian, to show, etc. 

A new set of secondary nouns has been made by combining two more 
ancient nouns. Thus accorn, an acorn, is made up of ac, an oak, and corn ; 
and thus accorn is literally the corn of the oak : so ceapscipais a merchant 
ship ; ceapman, a merchant, from ceap, originally cattle, and afterwards 
property, or business; and the other nouns, scipa, a ship; and man, a 
man. Thus ceasterwara, citizens, literally ccaster, acity, and wara, men. 
So burg-wara, citizens, from burg and wara. So eorldom, freondscip, etc. 

A great many secondary nouns have been made by adding nouns of 
meaning terminations, which are in fact other nouns, as esse, or nesse ; 
eld; er; ing ; leaste ; dom, rice, had; scipe ; scire. 

A very large proportion of nouns has been made by applying the primi- 
tive noun in a variety of figurative meanings. Thus originally ceap, cattle, 
came afterwards to express business, also sale, and also food. So cniht, a 
boy, a servant, a youth, a disciple, a client, and a soldier; craeft, art, is 
also workmanship, strength, power, and cunning. But an hundred 
examples might be added on this topic. 

This view of the decomposition of the Angle-Saxon language exhibits 
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the same principles of mechanism which may be found in other hinguage». 
They appear very conspicuously in the Welsh language, which, from ibe 
long seclusion of tlie Welsh nation, has retained more of its ancient form 
than any otlier language now spoken in Europe. They may be also seen 
in the Gaelic. 

Having thus succinctly exhibited the Anglo-Saxon language in a state of 
decomposition, we may form some notion of its mechanism and progress. 

The primitive nouns expressing sensible objects, having been formed, 
they were multiplied by combinations with each other. They were then 
applied to express ideas more abstracted. By adding to them a few ex- 
pressive syllables, the numerous classes of verbs and adjectives arose ; and 
from these again other nouns and adjectives were formed. The nouns and 
verbs were then abbreviated and adapted into conjunctions, prepositions, 
adverbs, and interjections. The pronouns were soon made from a sense 
of their convenience; and out of these came the articles. To illussrate 
these principles, from the various languages which I have examined, would 
expand these few pages into a volume, and would be therefore improper ; 
but I can recommend the subject to the attention of the philological stu- 
dent, with every assurance of a successful research. 

The multiplication of language by the metaphorical application of nouns 
to express other nouns, or to signify adjectives, may be observed in all 
languages. Thus, beorht, light, was applied to express bright, shining, 
and illustrious. So deop, the sea, was applied to express depth. 

As a specimen how the Anglo-Saxon language. has been formed from the 
multiplication of simple words, I will show the long train of words which 
have been formed from a few primitive words. 1 select four of the words 
applicable to the mind. The numerous terms formed from them will 
illustrate the preceding observations on the mechanism of the language. 

ANCIENT NOUN : 

Hygc, or hige, mind or thought. 

Secondary meaning ; — care^ diligencey study, 
Hoga, care. 
llogu, care, industry, effort. 

Adjectives, being the noun so applied : 

Hige, diligent, studious, attentive. 
Hoga, prudent, solisitous. 

Verbs from the noun : 

Hogian, to meditate, to study, to think, to be wise, to be anxious : and hence 

to groan. 

Ylyirean I '® *(^y, to be solicitous, to endeavour. 

The verb, by use, having gained new shades of meaning and applica- 
tions, we meet with it again ; as, 

IiYcan } '®'^**^y» '^ explore, to seek vehemently, to endeavour, to struggle. 

Secondary noun, derived from the verb : 

hogung, care, effort, endeavour. 

Secondary nouns compounded of the ancient noun and another. 

higeerjEft, acuteness of mind. 
higcleasl, negligence, carelessness. 
higeforga, anxieties, menial griefs. 
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hygeleasty folly, madnesSy scurrility, 
liygesceaft, the mind or thought. 

Adjectives composed of the ancient noun and a meaning word : 

hygelcasc, void of mind, foolish, 

Mze rof' I *»<V»<*»*»*'><'<*'» excellent in mind, 

hogofcast, ) »^«<*«*»'- 

hogfull, ansHous, full of care. 

hige frod, wise, prudent in mind, 

hige leas, negligent, incurious, 

hige Strang, strong in mind. 

hige thancle, cautious, provident, thoughtful. 

Adverbs from tlie adjective : 

higeleas lice, negligently, incuriously. 
hogfull lice, anxiously. 



ANCIENT NOUN: 

Mod, the mind ; also passion and irritability. 
Verbs : 

modian, \ to be high-minded. 
modigan, > to rage. 
modgian, ) to swell. 

Adjectives composed of the noun and another word or syllable: 

modeg, 1 irritable. 

modig, ) angry, proud, 

modful, full of mind, irritable. 

modga, elated, proud, distinguished, 

modhwata, fervid in mind. 

modilic, magnanimous. 

mod leas, meek-minded, pusillanimous, 

mod stathol, firm-minded. 

modthwer, patient in mind, meek, mild. 

Secondary nouns composed of the ancient noun and some other : 

mod gcthanc, thoughts of the mind, council. 

mod gelhoht, strength of mind, reasoning, 

mod gowinne, conflicts of mind. 

modes mynla, the affections of the mind^the inelinalion$. 

mod\ieUi,heatofmind'-anger, 

modleastc, folly, pusillanimity, slothfulness, 

modnesse, pride. 

modsefa, the intellect—sensation—intelligenee, 

mod sorg, grief of mind. 

Secondary nouns of still later origin, having been formed after the ad- 
jectives, and composed of an adjective and another noun : 

modignesse, 

modincsse, moodiness, pride, animosity. 

mod seocnesse, sickness of mind. 

mod statholnyssc, firmness of mind, fortitude, 

mod snmnessc, concord. 

modthsernesse, patience, meekness. 

Adverb formed from the adjective .- 

modiglicc, proudly, angrily. 

ANCIENT NOUN : 

Gewit I the mind^genius^the intellect^he seme. 
Secondary meaning; .^tcixdom— prudence. 
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Noun applied as an adjective : 

wita, 

wite, wiie^tkilful. 

Gewita, contciout ; hence a witness. 

Verbs formed from the noun : 

witan, to kiMw, to perceive^ 
gewitan, to understand. 
witegian, to prophecy. 

Adjectives composed of the ancient noun, and an additional syllable or 
word : 

wilUg, icUe, tkilled^ ingeniotu, prudent 
ge-witig, knowing^ wite, inteUigeni, 
ge witleas, ignorantj foolith. 
go witlig, inielUgenl, cofiseious. 
ge witscoc, t7l in mind, demoniac. 
witol, wittol, wite, knowing. 

Secondary nouns formed of the ancient noun and another noun : 

witedom, the knowledge of judgment, prediction. 

witega, a prophet. 

witcgung, prophecy. 

^'ite saga, a prophet. 

gewitleast, folly, madnett. 

ge wit loca, the mind. 

ge witness, witnett. 

gewitscipe, witnett. 

wite clofe, triflet. Mf 

witword, the antwer of the wite. 

Nouns of more recent date, having been formed out of the adjectives : 

gcwitseocness, intanity. 

wiligdom, knowledge, witdom, preteienee. 

wilolnesse, knowledge, witdom. 

Secondary adjective, or one formed upon the secondary noun : 

witedomlic, prophetical. 

Conjunctions : 

wSce;) indeed, for, but, to^wit. • 
Adverbs formed from participles and adjectives : 

witendlicc, knowingly. 
witliglice. 

ANCIENT NOUN : 

Ge-lhonc; 1 '*^ ^•'«'' '*^^*'' '^*"'*^- 
thank, I thetDill. 
(hone, I thought. 

Secondary meaning :— an act of the will, or thanks. 

And from the consequence conferred by sitting at the council, came 

gcthincth, honour, dignity. 

Verbs formed from the noun : 

Hiencan } ^® '****» '® conceive, to feet, to reason, to consider. 
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Ihancian, \,„,^„t_ 

gptiiancian, t 

Ihin^aii, fo aiUlregx, to $penky to supplirafe. 

gclhaiicuiclan, to consider. 

Adjectives formed from the ancient noun : 

Ihoiiico!', I ''^«"^*'/'«'» medilaiing, cauliout. 

ge thancol, mindful, 

thaneful, thankful, ingenious, content, 

(hancwurlb, grateful, 

thancdlmody provident, wise. 

Secondary nouns formed frpm the verb :. 
geihoht, ! 'A'«*»»^» f^^^oht. 

gctheaht, council, 
gelhealitcre, counsellor, 
thankuiig, thanking, 
(hanciucluni'g, deliberation. 

Secondary verb, from one of these secondary nouns : 

■ gotheahlian, to consult. 

More recent noun, formed from the secondary verb : 

gctheahting, counciU—consullation. 

Another secondary verb : 

YmbcUiencaii, to think about any thing. 

AdjectiiA! from a secondary verb : 

gelhcahtendlic, consulting. 

Adverb from one of the adjectives : 

(hancwurlhlicc, gratefully. 

These specimens will evince to the observing eye how the Anglo-Saxon 
language has been formed ; and they also indicate that it had become very 
far removed from a rude state of speech. These derivative compounds 
imply much cultivation and exercise, and a considerable portion of mental 
discrimination. It is, indeed, in such an advanced state, that novels, 
moral essays, dramas, and the poetry of nature and feeling might be written 
in pure Anglo-Saxon, without any perceptible deGciency of appropriate 
terms (1). 

(1) It was remarked in our first volume, that the three groat stems of language in Eu- 
rope wert) the Keltic; the Gothic, or which the Anglo-Saxon is a main branch; and Ibe 
Sclavonic. We may here add, (hat other languages from Asia have also entored the 
northern and eastern parts of the European continent. The principal of those are Ibe 
five related, but not identical languages of Lapland, Finland, and Hungary, and IheEs- 
thoniau and Lettish. Professor Rask describes the Finnish as an original, regular, and 
graceful tongue* very melodious from the pleasing distribution ot its vowels and con- 
sonants, and rich in a great variety of compound words, and with a boundless power of 
creating them. Its nouns have twelve cases, though only two or three declensions ; and 
its verbs, though usually conjugated according to one common rule, have more fonns 
than the Latin. Although it has a great variety of adverbs and prepositions, all itsnouns 
arc susceptible of twelve or fifteen modifications of purpose, possession, time, and place. 
It is remarkable that this Finnish language should want the first five consonants of our 
language, b, c, d, f, g. Its alphabet consists of only twelve consonants, but it has eijibt 
vowels. It is supposed to form (he connecting link between the Estlionian and the Lap- 
landish. Like the latter, it exhibits afiinilies with the Hungarian. The chief foreign 
works on it are Renvall's Dissertatio, Aboo;, 1815. Ganander's Myth. Fennica, Abo. 1789. 
VhaoKs Gram. Fenniru, Ilels. iH'ii. Lenquist de Superst. Vet. Fenn. and Gottlund de 
Proverb. Fennica< The best English account of it is in tbe IVesL Rev. No. H. p. 317. 
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CHAPTER II. 

On (he Originalit J of the Anglo-Saion LuigMfe. 

It is difiQcult to ascertain the originality of the Saxon language ; because, 
however nide the people who used it may have appeared to us, it is a hci 
that their language comes to us in a very cultivated shape. 

Its cultivation is not only proved by its copiousness — by its numerous 
synonymes — by the declension of its nouns — the conjugation of its verbs 
— its abbreviated verbs, or conjunctions, adverbs, and prepositions, and 
its epithets or adjectives ; but also by its great number of com|X)und words 
applying to every shade of meaning. 

By the Anglo-Saxon appearing to us in a state so advanced, it is very 
difficult to ascertain its originality. It is difficult, when we find words 
corresponding witli those of other languages, to distinguish tliose which it 
originally had, like the terms of other tongues, and those which it had 
imported. 

The conjugation of its substantive verb, however, proves that it is by no 
means in its state of original purity ; for instead of this being one verb, 
wilii inflections of itself tln*oughout its tenses, it is composed of the frag- 
ments of no fewer than five substaniive verbs, the primitive terms of which 
appear in other languages. The fragments of these five words are huddled 
together in the Anglo-Saxon, and thus make up its usual conjugations. 

To perceive this curious fact, it will be useful to recollect the same verb 
in the Greek and Latin. 

In the Greek, tiie verb tt/M is regularly deflected through almost all its 
tenses and persons. In the Latin it is otherwise. We begin these y/i\h 
sum, and pass directly to the inflections of another word more like tlie 
Greek t«ai ; but the inflections of sum are frequently intermixed. Thus, 



Sum, 


siimus, 


es, 


eslis, 


est. 


sunt. 



Here we see at one glance two verbs deflecting ; the one into sum, sumus, 
sunt; the otlier into eSy est, estis. In the imperfect and future tenses 
eram and ero, we see one of the verbs continuing; but in the perfect, fui, 
a new deflecting verb suddenly appears to us : 

fui, futtti, fuU, fuimus, futility fuerunt. 

Iti another of its tenses we have tlie curious exhibition of two of the 
former verbs being joined together to make a new inflection ; as, 

fuero, fuerit, fuerit, etc. 

This is literally a combination of fui and ero; which indeed its mean- 
ing implies, ** / shall have &een.'* 

"Among the most curious fragments of ancient Finnish literature, are the fables. Tliey 
consist of dialogues between rocks and rivers and forests; between birds, beasts, fishes, 
and human beings." Ibid. 339. The Finnish, Lettish, Eslhonian, Laplandish, and Hun- 
garian languages form the fourth and latest stream of human speech that has entered 
Europe from Asia, and probably came into it «( (be period of the first Uuuuisb invasion* 



/flW, 


com, 


cart, 


ys, 


synd. 


IwaSf 


was, 


waerc. 


was. 


wseron 




bco. 


byst, 


bytb. 


beoth. 
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The Anglo-Saxon substantive verb is also composed out of several verbs. 
We can trace no fewer tlian five in its different inflections. 

synd, synd. 

waeron, wieron. 
beotb, beolh. 

The iuGnitive is beon, or wesan, to be. 

Tiiese ai'e tlie common inflections of the above tenses ; bat we some- 
times find the following variations : 

For / am, we fometimet bavo eom, am, on, beo, ar, §j ; far ikou ari, we kave aaeiilw 
ally cart, artb, but, es, sy ; for he if, we bave ya, bit^, ly ( 

and for the plural we have synd, syndon, aynt, sien, beotb, and UUiaii. 

In these inflections we may distinctly see five verbs, whose coniiogatioiis 
are intermixed : 
eom, es, ys, are of one family, and resemble the Greek 

ar, arlh, and am, aie, proceed from another pveDty and tn not 

unlike the Latin eram, 
sy, sy, sy, synd, are from another, and recall to our minds 

the Latin turn and timl. 
wes, were, w«8, w«ron, aeem referable to another branch, ef wbidi 

the infinitive, wesan, was retained in Hm 

Anglo-Saxon, 
been, bist, bith, beoth, belong to a distinct family, whose infini- 

Ure, been, was kept in use. 

But it is curious to consider the source of the last verb, beo, and beon, 
whidi the Flemings and Germans retain in ik ben and ich bin, I(»m. 

The verb beo seems to have been derived from the Cimmerian or Celtic 
language, which was the earliest that appeared in Europe ; becaose the 
Welsh, which has retained most of this tongue, has the infinitive bod, uid 
some of its reflections. The perfect tense is 

• bun, boost, bn, bnam, buac, buanC. 

The Anglo-Saxon article is also compounded of two words; as, 

Nom. Se, seo, that. 

Gen. thaes, thsrc, this. 

Dat. tham, ttuere, tham. 

Ace. thone, tha, that. 

Se and that are obviously distinct words. 

When we consider these facts, and the many Anglo-Saxon nouns which 
can be traced into other languages, it cannot be affirmed that the Anglo- 
Saxon exhibits to us an original language. It' is an ancient langaige, and 
has preserved much of the primitive form ; but a large p<Krtion of it seems 
to have been made up firom other ancient languages. 

The affinities which I collected on the substantive verb were staled in a 
letter to the Royal Society of Literature, whidi has been |iriiited inthsir 
Transactions, vol. i.p. 101. 
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CHAPTER III. 

On tho Copiousness of tho Saxon Lqinguage. 

This language has been thought to be a very rude and barren tongue, 
incapable of expressing any thing but the most simple and barbarous ideas. 
The truth, however, is, that it is a very copious language, and is capable 
of expressing any subject of human thought. In the technical terms of 
those arts and sciences which have been discovered, or much improved, 
since the Norman Conquest, it mu3t of course be deficient. But books of 
history, belles lettres, and poetry, may be now written in it, with Consi- 
derable precision and correctness, and even with much discrimination, 
and some elegance of expression. 

The Saxon abounds with synonymes. I will give a few instances of Ihose 
which ray memory can supply. To express 



Man. 




Woman (i). 


man. 




ides. 


nith. 




wyf. 


lira. 




femne. 


calla. 




megtb. 


guma. 




ewe. 


haelelh. • 




meowla. 


wer. 




blaed. 


rinc. 




mennen. 


folc. 




piga. 


Secgelderbaman. 




Gebedda. 


For persons possessing power and authority they used 


waldende. 




baldor. 


brego. 




frumgara. 


brema. 




drihten. 


brytta. 




ealdor. 


frea. 




blaford. 


tyr. 


* 




bold. 






iheodne. 




nere. 


tohtan. 




reswa. 


Besides the compounds 






folces resvan. 




leodbata. 


folc togan. 




heathorinc. 


wigina balder. 




leoda reswan. 


burga ealdor. 




stheUioren. 


rice man. 




frymtha waldend. 


And besides the official naoies 


of 




cyning. 




eorl. 


ealdorman. 




thegn. 


heretogas. 




gesithcuAd«iMii,#tc. 


For property they had in use 


the terms 


■ 


yrfe. 




sceat. 


reaf. 




sine. 


aehta. 




ceap. 


fcoh. 






Besides the metaphors from the metals and 


coins. 



(1) The Finnish word for woman is waimo. 
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In a poem wc find the rollowing synonymous terms used to express con- 
vivial shouting : 

hlydde. strymde. 

hlynod. gelyde. 

dyned. 

To the mind we find several ^ords appropriated : 

mod. sefa. higesceft. 

gethanc. mod-sefa. ingehygd. 

ferth. gemynd. mod-getiioht 

higc. gefrasgc. geUioht. 

hretber. ge wit. orthanc. 

govit loca. runcora. andgiL 

For knowledge and learning they had list, croeft, leornung, leomesse. 

For the sea, 

brym. msere. cgstream. 

loge. yth. wetcres. 

ss. garsccg. holm, 

ea. slreani. scwe. 

flode. willflod. 

Besides numerous metaphors ; as 

Swan rade, 
^ Gauotes bath, etc. 

For poetry and song, 

Icoth. dreamncssc. 

iitt. gcthwere. 

gyd. spell, 
sang. 

They had a great number of words for a ship; and to express the Su- 
preme, they used more words and phrases than I can recollect to liave 
seen in any other language. 

Indeed the copiousness of their language was receiving perpetual addi- 
tions from the lays of their poets. I have already mentioned that tlie great 
features of their poetry were metaphor and periphrasis. On these they 
prided themselves. To be fluent in these was tlie great object of their 
emulation, the great test of their merit. Hence Cedmon, in his account of 
the deluge, uses near thirty synonymous words and phrases to express the 
ark. They could not attain this desired end without making new words 
and phrases by new compounds, and most of these became naturalized in 
the language. The same zeal for novelty of expression led them to borrow 
words from every other language which came within their reach. 

AVc have a specimen of the power of the language in Elfric's Saxon 
Grammar, in which we may perceive that he finds Saxon words for the 
abstruse distinctions and definitions of grammar. A few may be added. 

verbum word, 

accidentia gelimpiio thing, 

significatio getacnunge. 

actio daede. 

passio throwiogc. 

tempus tid. 

modus ge met. 

species hiw. 

flgura gcfegednyss. 

conjugatio getheodnyss. 

persona had. 

numcrus getel. 

anomala anemAe. 
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iiMBqttalis. ungelie. 

defeciiTt at«origeiidlio. 

freqnentativa gelomMDcende. 

inchoatiTA onginnendlio. 

To express indeclinables the natural resources of the language foiled him, 
and he adopts the Latin word, and gives it a Saxonized form. 

The astronomical treatises which have been already mentioned show a 
considerable power in the language to express even matters of science. 

But the great proof of the copiousness and power of the Anglo-Saxon 
language may be had from considering our own English, which is princi- 
pally Saxon. It may be interesting to show this by taking some lines of 
our principal authors, and markuig in Italics the Saxon words they con* 
tain. 

SHAKSPBAHE. 

Tobeornot to be, thai ii the qaesiion ; 
Whether 'tis nobler in the mind to saffsr 
The etimffs and arrowe of ootrageont fortune^ 
Or to take anns agaimt a tea of troubles. 
And by opposing eiMl ihem? To dUe^ to deep ; 
No more! and by a steep to tog we end 
The heart-ach, and the thousand natural shocks 
The flesh is heir to I 'twere a consommation 
Devoutly to be wish'd. To die; to sleep ; 
To sleep? perchance to dream! 

MILTON. 

With thee conTeising //brf0l ott Ume^ . 
All seasons, and their change; aU please Mm, 
Sweet is the breath ofmam^ Aer rMNf nseetf 
WUh charm of earUest birds ; pleasant the S9m 
When first o» tiWf deUghtTttl land he spreads 
Uis orient beams on herb, tree^ (rait, and flower, 
Glistenmg with dew ; fragrant 0^ fertile eairth 
After soft showers ; and sweet the com in g on 
' O/ grateful evening nsild; then sOenm^ 
With this her seHiemmbitd^ and this fair moan^ 
And these the gems ofheaien^ her slurry tretim, 

GOWLEY. flfttf 

Mark that swift arrow! how UealM the sAtl 

How it ontmns the fiMowing eye/ 

Use aU persuasiuns now and try 
if thon canst teSiitbadtj or sHajU there. 

Thai wag U went; hat then thaU find 

No tmkU left behind. 

Fool! 'tis thgUfe, and the fond ndim thou. 
Of aU the time thoa^st shot awag 
rUbidthee fetOikntgesterdag^ , 
And U shall be too hard a UtMk to do. 

TEANSLATOnS OP THE BIBtJE. 



And theg nude readg the present agaieut Joaepii eame at noon : for theg heard thai 
Iheg should eat bread there. And when iaeegit eame hoasOf theg brauj^ him the gnetat 
which was in their hand into the house^ and bowed themssltm to him to the earth. And 
he asked them of their welfare, and saU^ is gour father weli^ the aid wtan of w h om ge 
spake ? Ishe get alive? And Iheg answered, Thg servant our failter is in good AauM, 
he is yet alive. And theg bowed down their heads, and made ebetaaAce. Andhe lifted u^ 
kit eyes, and saw his brother neu|amin, his motheif's tern, and said. Is thte gourgoumger 
bntilier, of whom ge spake unto mo? Andheeaid^ Gad be g r a c i o u s uiUo thee, mg 
Gen. \liii. 2:r— 29. 

Then when Men was cewse ^here l€gg$ wae^ wndsaw him, Ae feU downaikk 

II. 18 
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saying unto ^im, Lord, if thou hadst been here, my brother had %o$ died. When Jesus 
therefore tav> herweepingf and the Jews also weeping whieheame with her, he groaned 
in the spirit, and waM troubled. And said. Where have ye laid Mm? They said unto 
him. Lord, come and see. Jesus wept, Tlten said the Jews, Behold how he loved himi 
John, xi. 32—36. 

THOMSON. 

These as they change, Almighty Father! these 
Are but tfte varied God. The rolling year 
Is f^l of thee. Full in the pleasing spring 
Thy beauty walks, thy tenderness astd love. 
Wide flush the fields ; the softening air is balm. 
Echo the mountains round ; the forest smites : 
And every sense and every heart is joy. 
Then comes thy glory in the summer months^ 
With light and heat refulgent. Then thy sun 
Shoots full perfection through the swelling year. 

ADDISON. 

/ was yesterday, about sunset, walking in the open fields, UU the night insensibly fell 
upon me. I at first {^nused myself with all the richness and variety of colours wkiA 
appeared in the western parts of heaven. In proportion as (hey faded away and uenl 
out, several stars and planets appeared, one after atioiher, till ihe whole firmament im 
in a glow. The blueness of the nther was exceedbgly heightened and enHvened by tkt 
season of the year. 

SPENSER. 

Hard is the douht, and difficult to deem. 

When all three kinds of love together meet. 

And do dispart the heart with power extreme. 

Whether shatt weigh the balance down; to weet 

The dear affection unto kindred sweety 

Or raging fire of love to woman kind. 

Or zeal of friends, combined with virtues meei : 

But of them aU the hand of virtuous mimd 

Me seems the gentle heart should most assned bind. 

Book iv. c. 9. 
LOCKE. 

Every man, being conscious to himself ^ that he thinks, and that^ which his mM it 
applied about whilst thinking, being the ideas that are there ; it is past doubt, that smii 
have in their minds several ideas. Siuch are those expressed hy the words, whiteness, 
hardness, sweetness, thinking, motion, man, elephant, army, drunkenness, and others. 
It is in the first place, then, to be inquired. How he comes by them ? I know ««» a re- 
ceived doctrine that men have native ideas, and original characters stamped upon their 
minds in their very first being. Locke's Essay, Book xi. ch. i. 

POPE. 

How happy is ihe blameless vestal's lot I 
The world forgetting^ by the world forgot ; 
Eternal sunshine of U^e spotless mind I 
Each pray'r accepted, and each wish resigned ; 
Labour and rest that equal periods keep ; 
Obedient slumbers that can wake and weep ; 
Desires compos'd, affections ever ev'n ; 
Tears that delight, and sighs that waft to heav'n. 
Grace shines around her with serenest beams. 
And whispering angels prompt her golden dreanu* 
For her th* unfading rose of Eden bloomSj 
And wings of seraphs shed divine perfumes. 

YOUNG. 

Let Indians, and Ike gay, like Indians, fond 
Offeather'd fopperies, the sun adore ; 
Darkness has more divinity for me; 
Jl strikes thought inward ; it drives back the soul 
To settle on herself, our point supremo. 
There lies our ihesilTG : there sits our ju^^c. 
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Darkneis the curtain drops o*er life'$ dull Meiie ; 
. 'Tit the kind hand o/" Providence tlretch*4ou$ 
'Twixt man and vanity ; '/♦* reason's reign, 
And virtae's toa; these tutelary shades 
Are man's asylum firom the tainted throng, 
Night it the good man's friend, and gtuurdian too. 
It no lest rescues virtue, than inspires. 

SWIFT. 

Wisdom it a fox, who, after long hunting, will ai latt cost you th$ pains to dig out. 
'Tit a cheese, which by how much the richer hat the thickerj the homelier, and the 
coarser coat ; and whereof, to a judicious palate, the maggots are the best, 'Tit a sack 
posset, wherein the deeper you go you will find it the tweeter. But then, latlly, 'tit a 
nut, which, unlets you choose with judgment, may cott you a tooth, and pay you with 
nothing but a worm, 

ROBERTSON. 

Th4t great emperor, in the plenitude of hit power^ and in possession of all the ho- 
nours which can flatter the heart of man, took the extraordinary resolution to resign hit 
kingdom ; and to withdraw entirely from any concern in butiness or the affairs of this 
world, in order that he might tpend the remainder of hit dayt in retirement and soli- 
tude. Dioclesian it, perhaps, the only prince, capable of holding the reins of govern- 
ment, who ever resigned them from deliberate choice, a»id who continued during many 
years to enjoy the tranquillity of retirement, without fetching one penitent sigh, or cast- 
ing back one look o/'d^isire towards the power or dignity which fie had abandoned. 

Charlet Y. 
HUME. 

7Ae beauties o/'^er person, and graces of her air, combined to make her the most 
amiable of women; and the charms of her Addieuiund conversation, aided the impres- 
sion which her lovely flgure m^e on the heart of all beholders. Ambitious and active 
in ^er temper, j^elinclined to cheerfulness Ofid Boeiety $ of <lJdffy spirit, constant and 
even vehement in her purpose, yet politic, gentle, and affaJ)Ie, in her demeanor, she 
seemed to partake only to m/mh of the male virtues at to render her estimable, wiihout 
relinquishing thote toft graces which compose the proper ornament of her sex. 

GIBBON. 

tn the teeond century ofthi Christian era the empifeoflRome comprehehded the fdir- 
ett part of the earth, and the most civiliEcd portion of mankind. The frontiers of that 
extensive monarchy were guardedby auGieni renown and dfsciplined valour. The genUe 
but powerful influence of lawt and mannert had gradually cemented th^ union of the 
provinces. JAetr peoce/iinnhabitants enjoyed and abused the advantages of ireolfA 
nmd luxury. The image of a free constitution wot pteserved with decent reverence. 

JOBNSON. 

Of genius, that power, which cotiBtitutes a poet; lAalquality, wiihout te^A judgment 
it cold and knowledge it inert ; that energy which collects, combines, amplifies^ and 
animates ; the superiority mutt, with tome hesitation, be allowed to Dryden. it tt not 
to be inferred that of this poetical Vigour Pope had only a little, because Dryden had 
more ; for every other writer since Milton muff give place to Pope ; and even of Dryden 
it must be taid, that if he hat brighter paragraphs, he hat not better poems. 

From the preceding instances we may form an idea of the power of the 
Saxon language ; but by no means a just idea ; for we must not conclude 
that the words which are not Saxon could not be supplied by Saxon words. 
On the contrary, Saxon terms might be substituted for almost all the words 
not marked as Saxon. 

To impress this sufficiently on the mind of the reader, it will be neces- 
sary to show how much of our ancient language we have laid aside, and 
have suffered to become obsolete ; because all om* writers, from Chaucer 
to our own times, have used words of foreign origin rather than our own. 

In three pages of Alfred's Orosius I found 78 words which have beo 5 
obsolete^ out of 948, or about ^. Ig tbrf e pages of his Boetius I found s 
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obsolete, out of 666, or about \. In three pages of his Bede I found 2S0 
obsolete, out of 969, or about {. The ditference in the proportion between 
these and the Orosius proceeds from the latter containing many historical 
names. Perhaps we shall be near the truth if we say, as a general prin- 
ciple, that one fifth of the Anglo-Saxon language has ceased to be used in 
modern English. This loss must be of course taken into account wfien 
we estimate the copiousness of our ancient language, by considering how 
much of it our English authors exhibit. 

I cannot agree with llickes, in classing the works of Alfired onder that 
division of the Saxon language which he calls Danish Saxon. The Danes 
had no footing in England till after the period of Alfred's manhood, and 
when they obtained a settlement, it was in East Anglia and Northumbria. 
We cannot therefore suppose that Alfred borrowed any part of Im lan- 
guage from the Danes. None of their language could have become natnra- 
Used in Wessex before he wrote, nor have been adopted by him without 
eitlicr reason or necessity. We may therefore refer to the Anglo-Saxon 
laws before the reign of Athelstan, and to the works of Alfired, as contain- 
ing the Anglo-Saxon language in its genuine and oncorrupted state. 



CHAPTER IV. 

Ou the Affinities and Analogies of tlie Anglo-SazoBLtBgnage. 

AH languages which I have examined, besides discovering some direct 
ancestral consanguinity with particular tongues ; as the Saxon with the 
Gothic, Swedish, Danish, etc., and the Latin with the Greek; display also, 
in many of their words, a more distant relationship with almost all. 
Some word or other may be traced in the vocabularies of othernalionsi 
and every language bears strong marks, that events have happened to the 
human race, like those which Moses has recorded in his accoont of the 
confusion of tongues, and the dispersion of mankind. The fragments of 
an original tongue seem, more or less, to exist in all ; and no narrated 
phenomenon of ancient hi&tory accounts for the affinities and analogies of 
words which all languages exhibit, so satisfactorily as the abruption of a 
primitive language into many others, sufficiently different to compel sepa- 
rations of the general population, and yet retaining in all some indications 
of a common origin (1). 

In such a confusion of mind, memory, and organs, as must have attended 
such an incident, most of the words and much of the structure of language 
would be materially altered in the future pronunciation, recollection, and 
use of the scattered families then existing, and consequentially in the or- 
thography. But it is probable that many words would descend amid these 
variations into all the subsequent tongues : not the same words in every 
one, because various accidents would diversify what each retained ; bat 
every tongue will be found to have several terms which exist with the 

[ 1) Ttie loiters wlii( h 1 sent on ilie aflinilies of languages to the Royal Society of Lite* 
rature, and wliich have been printed i»llie first volume of its Transactions, contain co- 
pious illustrations on this curious subject. The examples there given of nomeroos 
similarities, present many, which nothing that history has recorded satis&Mlorily i^ 
counts for, except the Mosaic narration of the incidents at Babel, 
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;ame meanings, or display related analogies, in other distant and appa- 
rently unconnected nations. Some of these fragments of the primitive 
tongues, or of some primeval speech, or their derivatives, might with ade- 
quate labour and care and judgment be still collected ; but the task de- 
mands so much penetration — such a solid discrimination — such an abs- 
tinence from all warmth of imagination — such a suspension of human 
egotism — and such an extensive acquaintance with the numerous lan- 
guages of the world, that perhaps no single individual ceuld be found 
capable of conducting the inquiry to a satisfactory termination. Such a 
curious collection would require many cooperators, and many successive 
efforts. 

But many persons, if they applied early to the subject, migh,t gradually 
contribute to the accomplishment of the great task, by observing what afli- 
nities, or analogies, eidier directly or derivatively, some one particular 
language has with others ; not pursuing the delusive chimera of deriving 
it from any specific one, but endeavouring to trace its general relationship 
with all. I wished to have attempted this with the Anglo-Saxon language; 
but a defection of health, and adverse occupations, have interfered to pre- 
vent me from fully gratifying my own wishes. It may, however, be worth 
while to preserve a list of those analogies which I have noticed. They de- 
serve our consideration, from the important inferences to which they lead. 
Though the affinities of some may be questioned, yet in most they will be 
found highly probable : the whole are too numerous to have occurred by 
mere chance. Where the English is not repeated it is the same as that of 
the Saxon word. 



a, always. 

a, life, JSew. Zeal. 
abidan, io remain^ lo abide. 

abadan, a dwelling, Pers. 

abi, an habitaiion, Tonga. 
ac, but. 

ac, Irish. 
ace, aehf pain. 

*A:o?» Greek. 
ttbs, a fir-tree. 

abies, Lat. 
»cr, a field ; an acre. 

ager, Lat. 

aehta, eight. 

octo, Lat. 
ffil, oil. 

oleum, Lat. 
jBled, fire. 
aelan, to flame. 

a I, light, Arab. 

ilak, shining, ih. 
»n, one. 

«», Greek. 

unus, Lat. 
senga, narrow. 

angustus, Lat. 
a?ngel, angel. 

otv>«xoc, Greek. 



a>r, brass. 

eris, of bran, Lat. 
aeren, brazen. 

sreus, Lai. 
aes, food. 

asha, a supper, Susoo. 

es, eat, Lat. 

esca, food, ib. 
St, he eat. 

est, Lat. 
8PX, an axe. 

A^i\Ttii an hatchet. 
spx, an axle. 

axis, Lat. 

aferran, io take away. 

auferre, Lat. 
a gen, frightened. 

ag, fear, Irish. • 
ag, wickedness. 

ag, f^QMf Irish. 
ahwyrfan, to turn away. 

avertere, Lat. 
abma, the Spirit, Goth. 

aiv, an age, Goth. 

sRyuuiy Lat. 
as, brass. Sax. 

ses, Lat. 



»nt, a», IKt uilittt, Goth. 
tn,all. 

•Am, ths vihele. 
aloe, the arm. 

almn, aloei. 




anga-ange, 
cnalilion, JVeic. Zeal. 
eleaving lagelker,th. 
anakurobgan, to He damn 



accumbere. Lot, 



pleating, aettplable, Golh. 



angB, kkJ, severelifueaa^. 


anWia, 


oniielv, ilMflM. 


^,a.y% 


., fal^. 


anlhroe, 


cauiiag Aorror. 


.,5f-; 


f harningcoali. 




, to «.( D/T. 






arg, tad, 


.viicked. 


*/>>"' 


idle, tlolhfttl. 



aspanam, to ailttrt. 

ft«-«?»/«ti,/JHtt. 
■■tyrred, iforrt*). 



■Itorlan, lo periilt, to rorrapf. 



to idoihmI, gr kdrf. 



plaaura, loi. 
are, bran. 



aritn, lohmow, (oparAm. 

araiani, AmlfA, siioo. 
aroha, toete;, Jfttc. ZmI, 



aaat, firt, Antiarie, 

aBay, lit*, Peititm, 
asha, tits, a. 
aththan, bul, Goli. 



Bann, a toy. 

bar, a fHlh, Oe tra, IrUk. 
barn, a ion, Got\. 
beam. Sax. 

bar, CAoldte. 

barr, Irith. 






1, Ca/isf, 



, Cant 



Inrfl, Mandingo. 

barha, Lai. 
bedslan, to itparala, 

bdl, CAdU. 
bedtflfan, to dig. 

baU, (in, (TAatil. 
, bellan, to beUau. 
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benam, ke deprived. Ciege.a km. 

bana, ea$trattd, Saiaa. quair, ib. Le 

lieorcan, toiark. 

bure, a dotj, Sutoo. 



;t"». 



beti, (o btar, Suioo. 
belte, better. 
bih(«r, Pert. 

be. Acre, Siwo. 
bi, agamil, Golk. 

bi, Sutoo. 
blec, 6(act. 

belcba, Btuq. 
bistt, Uniff. 

batat, Lai. 
bog, a hni^A. 

bage, fruit, Sm. 
bolla, a round 64wf. 

bola, a jiIdAc, i)a«f . 
bai, fhs iojT-lree. 

biuus, IjiI. 
bcego, a king. 

rego, la govern, Lai, 

teteai,ahi»g,ib. 
buan, la iniabit. 

bu, la ifai) low;, Au. 

bu. Id conltiHM, t6. 
bjrel, a eupAeorer. 

bi'ri, iiiloJicafiH^ liqvor, Stu. 



Cfitfiii, to Joii. 
bnecbme, a noiu, 

Cfaxin, lamoteiHiaJM. 
bragen, lAe imjti. 

Jifffr, A« iroie. 
bi'w, a frasmeni, 
brocos, brvken. 

ff "J^tt, ifcjTl. 
bremman, (i-emtrt. 

SfifiHv, ta Ovrealtn. 
broc, a brook. 

fp<;t», / iBater. 
brucan, Id eal. 

ffX'". lo bile, at tKnlloie. 

Cf.nuy, (d ea(. 
barib, a ikiff. 



iZ", to hold. 

ciElan, to bo eold. 
SeJa, froti, Lat. 
cccbnan, to knovr. 






geiidai, £at. 

mile, a cup. 

caid, RiJted. 
akiin, tfntdtnjo. 
ictXiH./niit. 

x«»w., a, 

calanga, la roar ottl, Tonga. 

lial, a votee, 7et(il. Jjow. 

lo call, EnsUtk. 
calo, told. 

allot, Lai. 
camp, a Jle(d of battle, a nmp, 

campus, a field, lot.. 

camp, a feat, a eirel«, WtltK 

cancer, Lai. ' 
candel, a candle. 

cindela, Lai. 
canna, a em, m iowf. 



cancelDDg, kvn^-Unlgh. 
cachiDQUS, Lai. 
itayX''K''t tbs verb. 

cura, Lai. 

kir, patHon, ArmtniMt. 

ritii,t)ttt!BK,ditjracc, Wtl. 



kbarchar, ansuiih. Peri. 
hbar, a lAnrn, ib. 
care, etrt, IPMik 



carr, a roci, a (lOM. 

careg, a ({oiw, F«l(l. 
cal, a eal. 

caUus, Lai. 
GBth, reliA. 
choaa, HoU. 



riul, tolevarl. 
ciulis, tal. 

caw I, a batkel. 

ctwtM, Wtlih. 

cau, (0 tnetoM, ib. 
Beat, chaff. 

cetlc,ehalk,uitone. 
calx, a tlone, Ijil. 

yKrmiik, ojrfeuMure. 
T-nffi/bi, a farm. 
Cfarfin, to kill, to eame. 
laf^iii, lo brtak in pitctl. 

cetst, a itrift, tenteittien. 

cu, Welth. 
CMBIer, a ei(y, a eatUe, 

koitra, a«u(le, ChaMet. 

casttam, Lai. 
cegan 
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cisie, a rAaif . 



to tall. 



IP, *oM, *n»(«t. 
niion, lu brgel. 



cisien beaoi, aeAtfrnwI-trM. 
easMDca, Lot. 

clusa, a priio*. 

clausus, ikul up, Lai. 

icAnffl, I tInttMp, 
cicow, a floAi!. 

globus, lot. 

nMfia^, a leddtr. 
claccan, lo clock. 

glocire, £a(. 
cleassian, to call. 

ji*atiii, (onotaaMoiM. 
clow.aefeic. 

elomuB, Lai. 

xmia.lipin. 
c\l«, a Mil. 

eotVa, Lai. 
clunhl,/W/o^diJi. 

cllvasus, Lai. 
cnep, a bullon. 

aknob.Webk. 






Cfpan, yo conef, lo mtraf). 


genu, tal. 


capUre,lfi/. 


nH/ui, (Aa leg. 




cnif,ab«fr 


torddi, Wtlih! 


..«•, lo c«l. 


ttctf:,abend,al«r«;»3. 


Qmt,pdn. Wflih. 


t<inM,awinai^g,WeM. 


cnocian, lo hiol, lo knock. 


totiit, fa turn about, ib. 


. cnoclaw, VtbA. 


«or,iira>iiid,ii. 


cnodian, lo btilou. 




enod, owop, ITcIiA. 


caseus, Lai. 


enidiaw, /« yuW on JMTMM, 


ttdpiU, to keep, ot hold. 


cnoll, a *twi».a top. 


capsa, a cAmI, ijif. 


cnoll, Welih. 


cieen, (*« joiillj, Ji 'hicJ-.- 


rniick,ajDlnl,ajtnueit[e. 


cy* */ie vo""?. "'e''A- 


cbiU'.a/DiBI, Welih. 




cnjllan^ lo tntll. 


■Mid.otaH/., re/^. 


cniill,op««»ffi.H. r»(rt. 


dmhal, a nimftol. 


cnona,a*no(. 


cymbalnro, tal. 


neclo, (0 tie. Lai. 


t\Dd,ar«ce. 


noduB,a*Bo(,». 


ffUBa, a» Bfftpring, Welik. , 


fnylMn, la lie. 


rencdl.nfrite.ifi. 


necterr, £ar. 


kin,fl(P.ycir»fB. 


eoc, o TOO*. 


cinn,akind,mraet. 


eoqous, Lai. 


genus, /^(. 


caii, a mdlet. 


•ircor, a circle. 


<;ia,tibudgel.taiaf,Witlh. 


circulM, Lai. 




clrclicnmiiar. 


car, M hoHow tnaik. WeM. 


circnUHs, Lai. 


cavea,a«»e,Z(>l. 


<i9l, benigails, bounlg. 


colla, an »«l»cl. 


fhsrt. Be*. 


galM, £4il. 
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kier, food, Armt». 
corntrcow, a cenut-trte. 
cotaua, Lai. 

eus, WeUh. 
corlher BvnillUude. 
conid, Wthh. 



chrm, ht tttritd, Heb. 

cbrf, ht wpfrrotdnt, ib. 
c«$p, a feller. 

coBp, WeUh. 

Bcwpl, lo ehatUie, {b. 
cot, a liouie, a collage. 

cut, a fcwel, Jfeii*. 



a,t>ehamber. 



creopan, (a cr<fp. 

repere, Lai. 
crob, iajf)-0n. 

crocus, Lai, 



cru«^enff. 
cruela, Baeq. 

crypla, faff. 



u, a buffalo, SolUnlBl. 



lemt, a am, Faltuh, 
ghwa, Pttihlim. 
cucian, (0 bealivt. 
kea, kjn, j^ fitfrf, Jrnm. 
dikh, He6. 



', L/r, i 



cuirer, r 



vuJlur, a /liuughihare. 



eeniiw, lo pereeive, Wtlik. 

can, Mlule, Bab. 

gm, the Melleet, WeUh. 



cuUi, inoTcfl. 

get, imncing, JrMfli. 
ewdden, taid. 
cirid, a toyfnf- 

ewed, Wtlth. 
cwnilian, (oioy. 

cwedla, hi talk. Wtlih. 
cwadin, /o lintc 

qualere, Lai. 

(wyvan, (auacn-, IFebJt. 

iwaen, a mddni maKM, jt. 
cweltan, faKII. 
cwelan, ro di'a. 
cwealen, ilaughler. 

-cwenHD, ro ptcoia^ fo falltr, 

kam, deifrfi. Peri. 

(wara, lo pla^, Wtllh. 

^weg.preaiaM.ii. 

khrm, jileaiing. Pert. 
even, «»/*, ^aani. 

kin, wi/'a, ffat. 
vwlc, sHvR, quickened. 

Uwciaw, to quifken, ii. 
cwiman, iocoDif. 

twin, MoKon, WatiA. 
cuidol, eoiJ-iTOiiiAerf, 

cvldv, a m-eerer. Welili. 
cwjraan, to liake. 

quuure, £a(. 
cwythan, to lame»l. 

ewllhmir, [fl *f in a Memnia, 



cjgean, locatl. 

vocarc, to eotl; ti 
cjlene, a aielun. 

ealiita, Lai. 
cyn, M« cAin. 

gen, IfaltlL 



7<'w, MojrkprtHf. 

gcpai, Lai. 
ejoe, royal. 
cynegjiAis. 

kiiln, CUn. 

tyu,athUf,Welth. 

kban. Pari. 
e)na, a Irite. 

geauB, a roca, £«f. 
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cjnren,oiio«i«. 


dilgian, 10 .teii™*. 


gens. Lilt, 


dilep, WeUh. 


cyp«,otat*((. 


delere, Lof. 


topbimt. Lot. 


dim, i/'m, n'ucure. 




diliiiis, linr*, P«r<. 


cippu.,ta/. 


dins. (ltifi,a6Mwe,in)b. 


cjrfo, Ae twned. 


doema, aj-dje. 


{Wired, a «>h1<Im tent, WtUh. 


doms, Ssrtoe. 


*yrHn, to Tflvrs. 


docbter.adattvWer. 


cor.fldrcie.orounrf. If«I*)L 


dohler. 


corawl.a/HrnJngrotMd.iA. 


dothl,Peri. 


cjrs-lreow, a chfrrs-lTft. 


dokbler, ii. 


cerasna, £a(. 


doukUe,I«*. 




dora,(iilDOT-. 


Di,adoe. ■ 


doraa, CwhVi. 


damii,i:at. 


drablw, dirl. 


dBd.oAwd. 


drab,atpaf,GiKK<:. 


d»d,«w<*.-t.S,BWP(. 


dragon, lo drag, la draw. 


diid,iin<K(,J>«rt. 


liihere, to drag. Lot. 


deB,»*>». 


drnKliaii, »» pull. GaeUt. 


dies, tal. 


dream, flulodii.imorim. 


diah, Gaelic. 


dran, a turn, GaeHe. 


div, Jniwtt. 




dia*, Fel«ft. 


lira^.oSDSI-, Gnel. 


diena, lithtum. 


<lri™, angry, ti. 


dal,oporl. 


drcfan, todUlurb. 


dail, a**«re, Goefic. 


diip,alllicHm,GwUe. 


dal.diriHon. 


dropian. to drop. 


d»t, <n*ore, &«■(.*». 


dreogan, Gaette. 


dali, a ftMllon. 


ilry a ma jiiriitn. 


dal, to caiek *oW, Wellft. 


draoi, Gaelit. 


dead, dead. 


dugelb, bdWHI)/. 


daudr, &a«ft«. 


dm, a hadtr, Lai. 


daF,Jraft. 


duquea, Batq. 




dan, a m,<,Tdomu. 


daluil,«dve.ir<iS. 


dpn.nr»rt(/W*.H,0«(. 


dDah, ftliiwhwe. 


dunn, a dun colour. 


ilean,rolo«i- C«Wt. 


donn, Gaelis. 


<l(^lp, UiUsn, secret. 




datbl,faUt.Arab. 


douma, mndingu. 


^Afjn>xi.iM hidden Ihina.ib. 


dm, a door. 


dgi.*.r»,». 


dar, Pe". 


Uem,«(i»igAI(T. 


da, Mmdingo. 


dema, (food, Arab. 


dorus, Giwl. 


d[n,»IauyW«-, He6. 


dust, duit. 


dema, ajvdge. 


du9, Gaalie. 


din, //e6. 


djnan, (0 diw, to AMd. 


don, *eji«is«d,i6. 


donB,lii«<)l,£Miia. 


dcmn, a loii. 


d^nLflttow. 


damnum, tat. 


ding, (0 fteal, Ai*W. 




djdan, lo die. 


damar, ruin, And. 


due, Gailof . 


denegan, (o 6ea(, lo ding. 




ding, 5«. 


Ea, wafer, rtwr. 


de<.n,d«rii. 


le, £11*00. 


dialmloa. Lot. 


awa, the Heer, JVmh ZmI. 


deer, deer, iriW beaiU. 


cniian,l>add. 


»«,>. 


ntepjec, Jfandinifo, 


d«oro,dor*. 


eater,afo><>r. 


dorcha, Coelie. 


aper,Ia(. 


darka,oeiou<(,P«-«. 


cage, an eye. 


ddhe.rfari.Xroft. 


eculus, lal. 
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eahta, eight. 

octo, Lat, 
eahtasithon, the eighth time. 

octies, Lat. 
eal, an awU 

subula, Lat. 
eanian, to yean. 

enitor, Lat. 
ear, an ear of com, 

arista, Lat. 
ear, the ear. 

auris, haX. 
cax, an axle. 

axis, Lat. 
ccan, to increase. 

augere, Lat. 
eced, vinegar. 

acetum, Lat. 
ecg, an edge. 

acies, Lat. 

aka, sharp, Loochoo. 
efst, haste. 

festinatio, Lat, 
efstan, to hasten. 

festinare, Lat. 
ogle, a dormouse. 

glis, Lat. 
egor, the waves of the sea. 

squor, Lat, 
cle, oil. 

olioa, Aeug. 

oleum, Lat. 
elchtre, amber. 

dectrum, Lat. 
elles, otherwise, 

aliter, £a^ 

alias, another time, ib. 
ellor, elsewhere, 

alio, £a^ 

alias, t6. 
elm, an elm. 

ulmus, Lat, 
elpend, an elephant. 

elephanta, Lat, 
ened, a duck. 

anas, Lat. 
enge, sorrow. 

angustia, Lat. 
eorod, a body of men, 

cohors, Lat. 
eorra, anger. 

ira, Lat. 
eorsian, to be angry, 

irasci, Lat. 
eow, alas. 

heu, £a<. 

vae, tft. 
eosol, an ass, 

asinus, Lat, 
eowa, an ewe. 

ovis, £a^. 
ere, a chest. 

area, JLa/. 



erian, to plough. 
f^dt, lAe earth. 
arare, to ptow^A, JLal. 

etan, to eat. 
edere, JLaf . 
etchemi, Gafat. 

Facan, to make, to aequ^e, 
facere, to do, Lat. 
fucan, Tonga. 

facen, deeet/. 
fuco, to counterfeit, Lat. 
facinus, wickedness^ ib. 

fsBCcean, to fetch. 
facesso, to procure, Lat. 

fscele, a little torch. 

fecula, Lat, 
fngen, glad. 

fseger, betmtiful, fair. 
<)>£tiieo;, splendid, 

fffile, faithful. 
fidelis, Lat. 

fsllan, to offend. 
fallax, deceitful, Lat. 
fallere, to deceive, ib. 

fam, foam. 
fffiman, to foam. 
fumare, to smoke, Lat. 

fsemna, a girl, 
femina, a woman, Lat. 

fffir, sudden. 

fors, cktmeei Lat. 
fsran, to terrif)i. 

fera, a wild beast, Lat. 

ferus, wild, ib. 

ferire, to strike, ib. 

ferox, fierce, ib. 
faerlice, by chance. 

forte, Lat. 
fsenn, supper, 

far, corn, Lat. 
faers, a verse. 

versus, Lat. 

fadt, a foot. 

fisha, feet, Loochoo. 
fffirthrade, strong. 

fortis, Lat, 
faerten, a fastness, a citadel. 

fastigium, a summit, Lat. 
fag, a colour, many-coloured. 

fucus, a paint, Lat. 
fagen, glad. 
fagnian, to rejoice. 

fang^ to love, Susoo. 
fah, a foe. 

4>0ta», to kilh 
fah, discoloured. 



fina, elolh, Gotk. 
pannus, la(. 

vannus, Lat. 



i»,locome,logoh,Svl. 


fleoviD, fD (Idw. 


Usl,a„iml,aeup. 


nwre', Lai. 


fiUatt-tl. 


1hiWM,a flowing. 


ti^U:,aimallba^t.Sia. 


tluius, II'. 


talha, an incloiuTe, Gelb. 


flece, oiloc*ofiA«p, 


<f*Tii-, a ifall. 


n<Kcai,al<Kkofti,oot.Lai. 


raul, fiml. 


na,l,^7l»«d. 


^atJLSc, tilf. 


9*nJit», mmtfen. 


rea,n«»,.j,. 


floli, flaw. 


fro, «o«rtf . 


.px.« /6«a». 


re, affiiirt, a eonf rnt, Sat. 


nola,aJIeel. 


feo, W !Kc<, rt. 


ftola, Batq. 


ft.rian,.to fall. 


Ilolleran, lo flulltr. 


<i<tM.i.,,le,lip 


ductus, njoce, 1«(. 


rallere, Idl. 


nurluare, fa jIiKl(wf«, <ft. 


refer, n/'ttxr. 


lluni,aHtier. 


frbrisn, /Oie/iwn.*. 


numen, lal. 


febris, /■erw, ta(. 


nys, a /Wece. 


recele, a loreh. 


4».i)ioc, th» bark. 


U\, Lai. 


fon, to (a£«. 


ttitT,aiiiin3. 


inm>-, a rope. Lot. 


♦-./f«, ,«.,/,. 


\oTi,firt.Golh. 


frH.alh'n. 


l/mnn, loi/uiu. 


ptiris, Ia(. 


•*«»,<> forct. 


fell, tholtr, anger, tntl. 


fore, a /-or*. 


M, au, Lai. 


tarea,Lal. 


feor,r«-or 


1omif3S,intrtpld. 


foras, (wl of door; Lai. 




tern, l»e tordert, Co/*, 


lrKi-d,'viIt, pilhii 




frncpo, tojmtrefg.Lat. 


ffran, (o tear, or eorrj. 


fracldus, toIIm. il. 


ferre, Lai. 




f'f*"- 


fraBilis. briUlt. Lal. 




tmne,atTidU. 


fer'ut, Lai. 


fnmta, Lal. 


ftrhl, /iw. 




feril,W /■«»•, Jm*™-. 


prmet, lal 


reri,(o^ear,»^i/i.». 


trinin, lo tonttUI, lo Aifafrr. 


nc,aji(. 


ff»f, Ihtmind. 


nenB,a)lj,I«l. 


hum,6igini«g. 




formoie.loframt.Lil. 


DDio, /nd.Iaf. 




Ilnis, md, dtalh. ii. 


"rrigDS,«H,Ia/. 


ftf, ikai. 


tuftel.aWrd. 


1iun,alla. 


tuee,/-oicb, toMtM. 


pinna, Lai. 


fugio, /)»!,, lor. 


Bnol.Aennet. 


ful, fo^. 




^a.UMI, .««. 


flras, ««. 


full, M'- 


viros, Laf. 


fjn«n,»,IH. 


ira, HnoB.Ffliolft. 


ia.«., totf/WI. 


Ilae, (!i*. 


fulilan.lotHfrin'r. 


piwi*, lfl(. 


tUkite,I«f. 



UP. IV. ) 

fylneisc, tool. 
tuligo, lal. 

Iir.'fire.' 
furi, heat. Sumo. 
tea* fire, toochoo. 
aU, f/eic Caled. 

furor, fUTTi, IM. 
Ijrn, jlr«. 



^a^i, Iht hark. 



■T"""! to fliMdtr. 

Gko, a rndbw. 
cuculus, Lal, 

camel as, £af. 

gala, to kup, la prttnvt. Sumo. 

yi, etrlainly. 
leoc, a yoke. 

lugum, Lal. 

jugh, Pen. 
e«oUre, a AMJh-taloKr. 

gllvus, lof. 
gigaul, a gianl. 

giganlem, Lal. 
gos, a gooie. 

gab, CAippcwny. 

gas, £apl. 
zanais, litA. 

giiB, a gem. 

gemma, Lal. 
god, Ihe mpreme. 

kboda. Pen. 
gracl, adegne. 

grst, s irmra. 
graphum, lal. 
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belaa, to Ude. 

celare. La/, 
hsmelho, man-wv. 
tiamelb. 

bjman, £M. 
hinep, Aenv- 

cannabi*, £«(. 



bnttppian, to ifeep. 
nspan, Mniilen. 



bnunan, ru 



quallt, Zsf. 
bwcrBan, lobtlu 

wraari, £a<. 
hwoDiw, vhen. 

quan<t«, lal, 

lo,/. 



Il.ibbaii, to Aar«, 



bin, £019. 
ira, Lal. 
II, lk« nm, Coffe. 

imne, a ttgmn. 
biauoi, I«f. 
in,*k 



ya, Loachoo, 

JoCDS, Lai. 

it, *«, Golk. 

It, Lot. 



i», Beb. 

isl, Ik it, 

eat,IM. 



CoJA. 



id, tal. 

Lac, a lake. 

lacus, lot. 
laKO, aaler, the i 

lagea, a Htjer, < 

libellB, Lat. 
liege, a laut. 

legem, Lai. 
iKtig, l/mB- 

lonEus, Lai. 
lam, loam. 

limus, La(. 
laacrix, a lark. 

alaoda, 1a(. 

lega. 

locus, Lat, 
Icoht, KgW. 

lux, £«>. 

li, fire. Chin. 

I«aw, JToff. 



liccian, to tick. 

UkicI, CAoU. 

Inkiel, Syr. 

laklel, Jrm. 
lias, /lomei. 

Ija, FototA. 

Ija, A'S, Teh. Agow. 
lag, /lome. 

l3ge,;Ire, ^^w. 
Icoma, light. 

Umbo, /Iojne,PiH*too. 

linens, Laf. 
lip, a lip. 

\ax, light, Lat. 
lor, praue. 
luaiilb, GikI. 

To match, Engliih. 
luaLcliiil, (o mans, imftor. 
mHtebotcb, Ga^af. 



D rtefam, ClUM. 

f;l, animal ipirifi, Jl 
1 dioelJifig. 



i,Ial. 



magn, mora, JVMo CoM. 
mirel,niue*. 

mealHc, mattaxe. 

inH\ya,Lat. 
meco, A nuard, 

maeluEra, I^. 

niucTO, a]ioint,tt. 

mtdcmc, ]jrfu(,(lij)tM)(ed. 



medlas, Lai. 

mid, a iwiM. 

iDOdius,£a<. 

miliare, Lai. 
mild, Milif . 
ralm, to be ioolKlls,B 
mulcco, I notie, iJl. 



molit, a mUl-ttotu, Lai. 



moder, mother. 



piu, ChtncK. 
moububa. Hew Cahd, 
Dtnina, LoocAoo, 



AHGUMAXON UJIGU&GE. 

mjnel.moiwi/. 



nan, Lat. 
nana, £n>l«>. 



;""■ niduB, £al- 

micnau, l-jlAuii. nacod, noted. 
manoe, New Caled. ,..0;^ o ^a „ijft iu jj, 

monalb, a month. naean. to ««. 



mool, flindooitofi. 



itu, JVeB Zeal. 
ila. Fob. ZKeni. 
>Ui, (odie, JmAor. 



uoniiniirc.lal. 
na, name, Loocfino. 

nemo. Lot, 

nathosr.BeifAer, 

no [a, a ««pA«o. 

netene, a nines, 

nepllB, lAl. 
ncllan, (0 to wNniMiir. 
m0lendlnuin,l4it. nolle, laf. 

muih, moulfi. 
mougui. Fan Diem. 

niylcian, ro m.«. testinalio, Lat. 

monetc, Lat. 




BlTsrrt, t 
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■perio, / iiptn. Lot. 
or, befinniHg. 
ctlga, Lat. 



akous, a bntl, CuTdi. 



pyrjgean, aptar Ira. 

Iieroqui, a Int, Fan Ditm. 
Race, hiilorj. 

ra. In da, CapKc. 
r«Mi,a(UKaitrie. 

po. I iptak. 



pinnui, Lai. 
pannl, a fWR. 

palins, Lai. 
papiK, the poppa- 

plp((«r, lof. 
jftna, a peacock. 

p»i>, £(il. 

pic, pi/cA. 

pi], a pile. 
pila, lof. 
pilan, fo drive icili 



IHcna, Inf. 



reDC,fIiir)|,prM(. 
rene, prowl. 



nclor, Lat. 

regnum, a ktngdom, L»t. 

ragnare, (o rtifn, it. 
regel, a nJe, 

reguli, £a(. 
rebl, r^M. 

recUii, Idf. 

Tlcsian, lu mb. 
riiian, lomfe. 

rexi, / AovE nrisd, £a(. 
rihic, jutllji. 



pia,apil,aiiell. 
puleus, a tcell, Lai. 

plaMa, Lai. 
fltai,tt plant. 

plaue, a ilap. 
pleHJtD, fo tlrike. 

planlian, toplanl. 
plinUre, lal. 

plasti-r, a pltuler 



Saban, liiit». 
tabi, a iMrl, Ptn. 

aabibat, a veil. Arm. 
sar, cBHlrnlioiy, quarrel. 
sskhiiml, rase, Arab. 
iuLhI, isilisnation, ib. 
sallil, uio/enl, Per., 
skr, a faltekood, Bti. 



pari, ti f>or'. 

pur, purr. 
purus.Iar, 



AKGLOSAXOn LANGUAGE. 



EskliDn, a myinj, Pert. 
sag, to ««■,««*. 
baji, to ntfOk, Capl. 
BiEgednj'ssc, aiacrifice. 



a«>Bp>(, a fn-n'im Mrard. 
9X1, It'iu. 

salah, age, j/tari. Pen. 

sal, a year, ib. 
»1, »«H. 

gajim, lafe. Pert. 

salus, laf'ln, Lai. 

sileh, furijf, Sc6. 
sal, a hail, o palace. 

salor, o prince. Peri. 
ii\l, a bond. 

sali-b, leiiing, Arab. 
salb, a withvi. 

UiUb, a mieker-taikel, Pert. 
sail, Mil. 



SLiRm, ikame. 

asham, a eriuM, Pen. 
Bceard, a fragmmt. 

■BbanUn, to bntiie. Pen. 
aceat, a pari, 

abat, diiperied, dUHncI, AT 

shitey, a ihrn-e, ii. 

askar, pDliititif , ,irat, 

seep, a iheep. 
sba, Jrot. 

BCuldCD, Me i/ualder; 

scapula, Lai. 
aenrr, mirf. 

iiiliuraii, droii, Arab. 
scyld, 1) cWhk. 

in>v),tr filunrfcr. 
Bcyrt, akorf. 

cuttDl, £al. 
bcynaa, lotKorlin. 

curtsre, £a(. 
eeta, Ma txlt/bcf . 

sabe, C^L 



similis, tike, tat. 
sinod, likema, Copl. 

iinmiEle, roneordant. 



fiimal, aniiltati, Arai. 
sand, jnnd. 

^illiiu Loachoo. 
lisng, (mij, 

sensen, a lotiiul, Copl. 

BcnBen, to tonttct, t6. 
sape,nNip. 

sabun. Jnit. 



saraaii,r~r,tt. 
i-auJ. a iMrifir-e, Colk. 

s»jjiil,/iH idol, Arab, 

sajjod, aiiiirins, 16. 
ECcr, a plovghtkare. 

skal, to fi'™9*> t^'- 



bciinr, rile (A/j|A. 

iskans, Arab. 
tcacere, a ikief. 

ahaki, eritniital, ArtA. 
aveala, koIm. 

icahe, Lai. 



*«fillan,to«*. 


aajl, /to-rf»j, irri. 


iriMf, Ua )». 


ecgniaD,ton«o. 


signare, Lai. 


Stjnc, droB-nci. 


Mgena,t<.(. 


6esen,aei9». 


liernm, Lai. 


se],aood. 


ullh, Jrot. 


ulub,i». 


MUh,vtrl«f,i». 


ffixat, »HgJUHMi. 


«elHd, to Qiom, Copt. 


»e\,time,opporlHnil]i. 


i>L>ai, Hmr, Copl. 


atta»,«jvdae. 


simmel, on old man. Arm 


s<;n.an,M«(M"(«*va». 


samn,aijnili»3,ATii. 


semae.b>di,p.i,e.t^t. 


semle, o/iMiri. 


wmpaMol. 


8,nd, (»«,««. 


MimZo*. 


aciLdan, to aalU' 


«n.top«.ot.«-,Cw*. 


.eoc,iM. 


aakira, Arab. 


NUm, *Mmm,>». 
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ticon, to tee. 


standan, to stand. 


sima, the face^ Pert. 


istandan, Pers. 


seon, to flow. 


sled, a place, or station. 


cuu, to agitaU, 


istandan, to ttop, or dv^elij Pert. 


sctan, to plant. 


steor, a heifer. 


sot, to sow^ Copt, 


astar, a mule^ Pffi, 


setan, to set. 


steorra, a ttar. 


set, the tot7, Copt. 


sterr, a ttar. 


sethel, a teat. 


istarah, Pmri» 


sedes, Lat, 


astar, ib. 


sex, tix. 


sitareh, 0. 


sex, £al. 


izarra, B(uq. 


^|. 


storee^ Puthtoo. 


sexta, the tixth part. 


strste, a bed. 


sextus, Lat. 


stratum, Lat. 


si, be thou. 


slreawian, to tirew. 


sis, £al. 


stemere, Lat. 


sib, peace. 


streow, ttraw. 


sabat, re<<, ifed. 


stramentum, LcU. 


sib, a kintman. 


style, tteel. 


sabab, af^ity^ Pert. 


stali, Copt. 


sibun, fet^en. 


succan, to tuek, "■' 


sabia, ^roft. 


sugere, Lat. 


sba, Heb, 


suga, a tow. 


sife, a ne«e. 


cus. 


siftan, to tift. 


sus, Lat. 


safsafat, tifting. Pert. 


sul, a plough. 


saftan, to bore, ib. 


suli. Pert. 


suffidan, to perfbrate, ib. 


sulcus, a furrow^ lat. 


sige], a bracelet, a button. 


sum, tom^. 


<nyXAt, ear-ringt. 


suman, a littXe, Arab, 


silfer, tilver. 


sunu, a ton. 


cillan, B(uq, 


sunus, Utkmm, 


sin, tin. 


sur, tour. 


sintavcl, evil, Arab. 


seesa, Loochoo. 


sintayel, obtcene, ib. 


sutere, a cobbler^ 


snaah, hatred, Heb. 


sulor, Lat, 


sineigs, an old man, Goth. 


swa, to. 


senex, Lat. 


se, alto, Copt. 


sitan, to tit. 


swift, fiotyi. 


sitan, reclining, Pert. 


sufuce, Arab^ 


sittath, he titt. 


sufya, tfr. 


sedet, Lat. 


swige, iilenee. 


slide, a fali. 


sukut, ilrofr. 


slat, Copt. 


syn,ftn. 


slim, «/tme. 




limus, Lat. 


Ta, the toe. 


smean, to inquire. 


teb, a /In^ar, Copt, 


sme, voiee^ Copt. 


tale, opprodrtuni, eoliMMijf. 


smeoc, tmake. 


tale, erring, Arab, 


<r/^vx», to eontume. 


ta]an,p2ttiwfor, Pen. 


o-fAvXa, to inflame. 


tela, well. 


smirian, to tmear. 


talske, A6a^(A, Copl. 


a-iMtta, to wipe. 


telan, to tell, to tount. 


son, tound. 


U\e, to add, Copt, 


7 

sonus, Lat. 


tem, ayoi#o/'asMi. 


w 

stor, hittoriet. 


torn, to join, CopU 


ustarah, a ttory, Arab. 


tendan, to take fire. 


Stan, a stone, a rock. 


tan, fire, Welth. 


sctoui, to stone, Copt. 


tcmmo, to bmrn, Copt, 


astuu, a column, Pert. 


tcoche, a leader. 


s f 


duce, Lot. 
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upper, 
pur, upon, Piuhloo. 



Ihregiin, 1« hn-fur 

larquere, Lai. 
Ihrym, a crowd. 



wsba, Jmllarie, 
vidua, Lai. 



lempna, to/, 
lin J, wuU, Bitgl. 
lina, Wile, fioffiu. 

titbiin, fo^sBf. 
lei, fa give, Copl. 



vajillo, £a(. 
volonUB, it. 

WitllD, lo wfH. 

lelle, Ittl. 






doo, Inf. 
iirtl, a (urMe-doue. 



lame, Jo Bia*e taWJioil, Copt. 
tigh, a (je. 
tighing., lo tye, Nev Caltd. 



ulea, Batq. 

Vnee, oa Aui. 
ui)oi«,I^. 

sncia, lal. 
ymea, a Ajimii. 
tajmnu^, Lai. 

In, Ut. ' 



The following alBnitiei occur vith the Anglo-Saxon for Son, i 
the languages of the globe : 



z::r \ ''"'^"''' 



Arabic (Ij. tjiRuiii, lakoiuk. 

It in a )car, ajidsaiiiiii is clears botli obyioiul) nUuUing (o rhc ir 
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(ijon, 


No|.',ai Turk. 




Sorre, 


llollenlot. 


Sonne, 


German. 




Suria, 


Java. 


Sunnc, 


Swiss. 




Sccno, 


Nias, Snmatra. 


Sinnc, 


Frisian. 




Singhar, 


Sumbava. 


Zon, 


Dulch. 




Scnang, 


Mindanao. 


Sunno, 


Mcso Gothic. 




Singa, 


lie de Paw* 


Solntze, 


Russian. 




SiarCy 


New Guinea. 


Sountzc, 


Slavonian. 




Somanlu, 


Chimanos, Brazil. 


Sountze, 


Croatian, 




Saache, 


Mexo0. 


Sontze, 


Wendish. 




Schakore^ 


PaniB. 


Slountzc, 


Bohemian. 




Sab, 


Chippeway. 


Slontzc, 


Polish. 




Sa, 


Tacouillies. 


Schonde, 


Permian. 




Ghanno, 


Kinal.^ 


Scbundy, 


Wotiak. 




Sackanach, 


Greenland. 


Siuna, 


Ostiack. 




Succanuk, 


Greenland. 


Siunk, 


Ostiack, Lumpokcl. 


Schekenak, 


Tchouktche, Asiat. 


Set, 


Serere. 




Tschikinuk, 


Tchouktohe, Americ. 



PERSIAN, ZEND, and PEULYI affinities. 

Since I printed the fourth edition of this work, the probable deriivation 
of the Saxon racef^om the regions near the Caspian led me to examine what 
affinities existed between the Asiatic languages in these parts, and the An- 
glo-Saxon. The Hon. Mr. Keppel calls the country where the ancients 
placed the Sacae and Sacassani, and which he visited, '^ the beautifol pro- 
vince of Karabaugh.^' It lies between the Arras and the Kur, which are the 
ancient Araxes and Cyrnus^ near the northern parts of Persia. His travels 
induced me to compare the Anglo-Saxon language with the Persian, and 
afterwards with the Zend, the earliest speech that is known to have been 
used in Persia, and also with the Pehlvi, which succeeded it there. The 
result of the comparison was, that I found 162 words in the mobebn Per- 
sian, 57 in the Zend, and 45 in the Pehlvi, so similar in sound and mean- 
ing, to as many in the Anglo-Saxon, as to confirm the deduction of tlie 
progenitors of our ancestors from the regions of ancient Asia. I sent the 
list to the Royal Society of Literature, and the communication has been 
printed in Part 2. of the second volume of their Transactions. 

ARABIC AFFINlireS. 

I proceeded afterwards to inspect the Arabic language ; and on comparing 
the Anglo-Saxon with the Arabic^ the foUowmg 148 affinities occurred : 



Saxon, 
sel, good. 
sibb, peace. 
sac, strife. 
sefa, intellect. 
leogan, to lye. 
leg, flame, 
blitiic, quiet, 
leoman, to shitie. 
lufa, love. 
Hppa, a lip. 
lust, luxury. 
hlyd, tumult. 
list, knowledge. 
na, a dead body. 
nsecan, to kill, 
nacod, naked. 



Arabic. 
Kalib, good, 
sabb, loving. 
sakhb, tumult, 
sufl, wise. 
lay, lying, 
layak, Tflame, 
lim, peace, 
lamah, shining, 
laha, love, 
lab, ike lip, 
lazzat, pleasure, 
lud, alterealion. 
lasan, eloquence. 
nafs, the body, 
nikayat, kiUing, 
naktudf pecKng. 



ABOLCSAXOn LANGUAGE. 



nesh, nigh. 
bel , an omeH, 
hador, wmte. 
k*n, hoary. 



mirran, Ju offend. 
jnori, a marih. 



mvdtul, tenim. 
nucish, (a nmkt. 

niiA, grealtr. 

nial, (rtiuft. 



mewa, Under.' 
beorfal, irtjJU. 
burg, a caillt. 
basing, <> rich etoat. 
bered, trexerf. 
beorlh, Ai'rfA. 
bjsmor, infam}/. 

scuatan, I ...i,^ 
sheatan, i '"**"'■ 

shearp, ( 

*™'"='^; lifts *ri(. 






• j (D«Jtoo(. 



.bun., I —"■• 
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[ CHAP, p 



SaXon. 



Arable. 



scealc- I . 

shealc, ( «'«'•'••«»'• 

scacan, ) . . . 

shacan, j ""*'**• 

thinan, io vanifh^ to become thin. 

tinterg, torment. 

thiret, a hole, 

tbearf, poor. 

tarn, mild. 

tingnysse, eloquence. 

tilian, io study. 

tille, quiet, 

til modig, miid. 

seoc, tick. 

swift, swifi. 
ysla, a tpark. 
hleo, a refuge. 
XTy brasis 
aide, ^/p. 
tael, reproach. 
tffilan, to 5/am0. 
tnr, a ftfor. 
tseig, a frfYincA. 

teiss, affliction. 

lir, a prince. 
lir, grforjf. 
tan, a <Aoo<. 
yrre, fury. 
yrfe, tnAmteiire. 
orf, cattle. I 
oxa, 071 ox. { 
ar, wealth. 
eard, <Ae earth. 
earm, poor, 
claemian, to etam. 
climan, to cJim^. 
«lan, to /{ai}i«. 

atelic, &a«e. 

aful, a fault. 

afylan, to 6e contaminated. 

an, in. 

ancor, an anchor. 

anda, rancour. 

sifer, pure. 

tolth, prosperity. 

sigan, to /"o/j. 

swig, silence. 

sefa, intelligence. 

siofotha, eAa)f. 

siftan, to tt/Y. 

syb, peace. 

sac, contention. 

surig, four. 

sad, a halter. 
salt, «a/l. 
sal, black. 
sitb, a pa^A. | 
Sid, aifde. j 



sbakkat, a boy^ 

■? 

shakkaz, toffertny. 

tanazzur, (eeomln^ tnuifl. 
tinkan, punwAmen^ 
tirak, a cleft. 
iarti, poverty. 
iamanu, humane. 
tanj^ expression. 
talyat, reading. 
tulunni, tozy. 
talyim, mitigaHng. 
sikat, languid. 
sakun, <tcA. 
sufuw, swift. • 
azz, /Ire. ^ 

ibiaj, Aiding, 
ayar, draM. V 
ida, assistance. 
(ilka, blame. 

tatwin, repreA«iMli)M'- 
tarafuz, #e^ flowing. 
taalab, a <r«j«, ^^ 

taassur, sitdness. 
tahazzur, grief. 
tarah, At^A. 
tawrim, proMd. 
tandigh, flowering. 
irr, fire. ., 
irs, tnAerifottf e. 

urkh, a bulloek. 

arcak,'rtcAe#. 
arz, <Ae eHfih. 
armat, poor^ 
iklaf, gluing, 
iklawla, dimming. 
ilak, flashing. 
atir, a crime. 
atlas, a stotn. 
affak, a lyor. 
uffat, a coward. ' 
an, til. 

anjar, an anchor. 
indagh, doing evil. 
saii, pure. 
sulwat, content,, 
sakut, faUing. 
sukat, silence. 
shafin, tntoWiwil. 
safa, Ju«t. 
BaCMfat, iifUng, 
sabt, res^ 
sakhinat, ro^e. 
surkua, tour wine, 
surbat, tour milk, 
saad, strantfUngi. 
salt, <Aarp. 
siIab,aAMieAa*iV. 

?awda,apafA. 



IT. IV. 3 



iMkJA4UBm UflGUAGE. 



'in 



sum, iome. 
baeaiiyleeoolr. 
beonui) « «um. 
balew, deprmted^ 
balo^ evtj. 
hesAy dUiitrueHoHi 
bald, 6oU. 
belewita, simple, 
heado, cnMliy, 
beado, battle* 
bild, a biU. 
bold, 'a town, 
byan, to inhabit, 
ang-breost, attkma^ 

enge, angtUih. 

ancsum, trotMeeame, 
anfeng, he t^ok, 
anfindan, to seiise. 
and6aw, arrofant. 
unan, to give. 
wuda^ wood. 
waa, sorrow. 
wa, wo. 

wa! oioi/ 



."B 



wog, 
wo. 



crooked. 



AMbte. 
8uman,alftlfo. 
bukhtagy eooJM. 
barnasa, iIImi. 
balas, wilted. 
baliyak, wU. 
bala, A mitlbrkme. 
baltayi, biM. 
balahat, fboUth. 
badawi, /leree. 
badad, «a%tii^ to hkOie. 
bildan, a blunt twdtii. 
baldat, a eit^. 
bingain, a dwMng. 
ajw^ vi^mimh^ hordm 
inkA8^ii^'wring». 
inghas, nuMnjf Ufb pltimful. 

loMifpkmdgr. 
anfaktao, to iMfwIre. 
anfan, harngMff. 
ihna, (filing. 
ud, wood, 
awwat, sorrow. 
awwah^aa^IlM^; 
*wwal,j^^. 
awah, j*'*^* 

awad. 



-»* 



# 



HEBREW AFFINITIES. 

Instead of putting the Ifebrew words in the ortbttgraphf «t their modem 
onunciation, whkhy in nymy, differs according to the dmk ni the Jews 
10 express or spell them, I will <nily' insert HbBir written tellers. The 
wels omitted in their writing are supplied fai their 
my of the Eastern languages. 



.Hl'M'^-f nri 



as m 



Saxon, 
sacc, a hag. 
saed, an halter. 
slsean, to strike. 
senian, to sign. 
sefa, the mind, 
seofian, to mourn. 
sip, sup (English), 
searo, an instrument of war. 
sur, sour. 
sib, peace. 

S I "^" 

secgan,^ 
say(l 
secan, 

cwellan, to kill. 
clusa, a prison. 
clam, a fetter, 
hoi, a hole. 
leg, flame. I 
leht, light. ] 
lyslan, I wish. 
lehan, to 




sk, a bagm 

sd, a feikr. 

sih, AeflriiefttfM^/ 

smiif to f^m Its/khm. 
skphf ik0ugit$4^ 
spfad,.A«flUMirii|^l . 
sap, to i«f». 
sfh,akredttfMe, 
sar, laMeii. 
sbt, fiiief. 

8ha, alomA. 

sob, tojpeoJfc. 
sib, difeottftt. ^ 
sok, he desired. , .^ . 
clh, to de eMMnmiidk 

ola»to tkmtmp. 

hll, tofiMykt#Mr. .:. 

Iht, /tome. 



fi 



i<i-i 



ii,** 



)icclan,(olic^« 



lo, twUk. 

lob, itflMM^A. 
lbk,toKeifc. • 
Hlk, h$ m$d. 
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SaxoD. 
fneltan, to melt, 
mnl, a parL 
milescian, to tootke, 
mil, among, 
mildsian, to pity. I 
mildse, mercy. ) 
lac, a present, 
calo (calvus), bald, 
can, lean, 
are, honor, 
fnger, fair, 
ys, ••. 
man, a crime, 

bidd, hidden. 
naman, to name. 
cnocian, to knochf to heat, 
hwste, wheat. 
to be ill (Engl.), 
tor, a tower, 
yf\\\,will. 
win, loiiie. 
cydung, eJ^iding, 
tired (English). . 
feohtan, to fight. 
sid, a tide. 
saelth, protperity, 
cald, called, 
samod, together. 
cyst, a CMe, a cAe«^ 
cist, frent^iM^y. 
crawan, to crow. \ 
to cry out (English), j 
rarian, to roar. | 
ream, noite. ) 
reafran, to plunder. 
reosan, to ruth. 
dropian, to drop, 
setan, to ptoce. 
scyan, to tuggett. 
scylan, to dittingnith, \ 
s]l\\\ (English). S 

saecg, a small sword, 

socian, to soak, 

sel, prosperity, good. 
selan, to ^tve. 
sal, a paUue, 
sin, ftn. 

sj«"' j sheen. 
sben, ) 

scerpan, j ^ ,ft«yp^. 
sherpan, ) '^ 

seawlan, j^^ft^AoW. 
sheawian, ) 

shout (English). 

sipan, to ftp. 

sceala, teaiet. 

soath, a 

sceocca, 



Hekfew. 
mhfa, to wielt, . 
ml, to cKofd^, to nil o^ 
mlts, to be aoolMng, 
mhl, to mtiiffto. 

mlits, a meiitator. 

laky a mets^enger, 
chlV, ftoM. 
oal, / can, 
ira, revertn^. 
ifh, /"atr. 
is, is. 
man, a viee« 

mhr, to-^noriiow. 

cfad, Ae Aid. 
nam, Ae spoke, 
nkh, to strike, 
bth, wAmI. 
hlh,toAeiU 
tir, a to«rer. 
ial, wi/l. 



i\ 



1, lAe <tot>«^ i 



im, wine. 
ikh, to cAidir. 
trh, Ae Hred himself. 
phtl, to struggle, 
tsd, oftie. 
tslh, proff»ero«f. 
kol, voice. 
tsmd, OffamAtocf. 
csh, to cover 
csd, AMM^m' ly. 

era, Ae eaUed, 

r^m, to lAttfkfer. 

trf, to plunder. ■ 
riksh, to move, to fAoAe. 
rip, to drop. 
sot, Ae placed. 
skoi, a <AouDrA^ 

ski, lAe intellect, 

sen, a Ani/'e. 
skh, to fffoler. 
scoi, ilrifiA. 
slh, peaceful^ quiet, 
slob, a j^'/V. 
sit, a ruler, 
snah, Aa(re<i* 

.^'^ 
sbnn, to «Aarim5 

shiih, to AeAoid. 

shAt, «Aottl. * 
sph, lAe lip, 
sel, to weigh, 

8Ctz» detethbk. 



AHGLOAAXOn LAnOUAGE. 

CHINESE AFFIKITIES. 



mH. 



erniian, to huHC. 

reahup, (a /^U. 
c^gan, to call, 

htoh, he laiighed. 
luEUn, '« den're. 

»o, p(rirer»f/jr, I 

*igan, to reiiji. ) 

witnp, (0 i« (ulii)(i(t«(t, (a hetilalt. 

angc, vexed, onfry. 

wenin, la iicptcl. 

h)n«a, (D iinder. 




loT, la (Mril Wa yiHW. 



fo haraiiftis, fa pJend, 









inorLh, death, 
dun, a AtHMJt. 
Tader. father. 
fa[u, faUe. 
heafnd, tin htad. 



gniegan, lo g 
hirearfian, d 
liweol, awhi 



too, aJaOiet. 

bee, Oa Awtf. 
urh, the ear. 

vioi, dti4«<etni. 

■eay,ioimd. 

bew. Id nwtl. 
ma. Id Mold, 
teo, projU. 
iseiy, (a tlflt. 

lang, agrMfiuiia. 

hwu J, 10 moles, 
e, to tat. 



SANSCRIT AFFINITTES. 



liBle, AgollA. 

mod, Bxeitediaind. 
bald, bold. 
samod, togeOter. 
segen, a ag%. 

Ibiirsl, thirtl. 
naddra, a terftnl. 
gerian, la ptil te Dril«r. 
galan, (o (jny. 

dance (Engllsb). 



jna, (otnow. 
heeU, tMitlA, 

mada, emirage- 
bgla, (Imiglik. 

sam, lagether. 

manuscbyo, a Ml 
kola, dealk, 
lordolio, (A/rtl. 
iiaga.<i«T7if»/. 
Borob, a tariw. 
gal, to ling. 
tandovaD, lo dwu 



sheolan, f 
lacisth,A«i»<. 

mad (Englisb). 
Undeth, he flndtlh. 
gan, la go. 



onlD, Iht Old. 
a>u,loi>. 



LP. nr. ] 
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Saxon, 
hlutan, to bend. I 

lutan, to befkd towarii. j 
thyrstan, to thirit. j 
nate, Twt, 
nan, none, 
in, in. 
na, no^ 

naegl, a nail. w 

etan, to eaf. 
iou, you. 
pa, a deiuf body, 
derian, to hurt, *• :• 

gar, a dart. 
morth, death. 
to lop (EnglMh). 
tredan, to bruUe. 
beran, to beat. 
teran, to /^or. 
thecan, to cover. 
middle, middle. 
ioc, a yoke. 
wefan, to loeave. 

son, sound. 

grsBdan, to cry. 
teon, infur^f. 
bindan, to ftind. 
laessa, /eM. , . 
uppe, «p<m. ' '•*' 
yle, out, ] 
uter,c|«fer. ) 
iusUiii^ lo dSMtre. 
>Yisean, to ifii«ft. 
liccian, to liek. 
sadian, to 6e ireary. 
wudewe, a^^uMow. 
eacan, to (uid^ to tnereoxe. 
habban, to A^ave. 
moder, mother. 

CU, a C0K7. 

brother, brother. 
teran, to (aar. 

swuster,«t«ler. 



Sanil^t. 



^- 



5* 



lutu, to roll. 

trishu, l^tr«l. 
natau, not. 
nanyau, no.. 
in, til. 
na, not, 
nok^jJuiil. 
adu,loieal. 
yuyov, yofi. 
naso, to fMriiA. 
dbam, to ^«rl. 
gam, to i^. 
mri, to die. 
lupu, to lop. 
iridu, to injure. 
bhri, to bear. 
dri, to toor. 
the, to eove^. 
mod yob, middle. 
yugon, a yoike. 
ve, to loeovtf. . 

«*^«°?' I •ounil. 
SYonoh, ) 

cridan, to cry. 

tu, to tf^'wre. 

bbandu, to Kiul. 

ilasu, to gvtHO iMt. 

upo, upon. 

ilaru, otf<. 

luha, to covet, 
vasa, to loitft. 
ilahu, io lie*, 
sadu, to wilfter. 
Tidobva, a widow. 
a^kshvLjtok^apnp. 
aapu, have, 
matii, iNoA«r. 
ge, acoiv. 
bhratri, brother, 
tari, to toar. 
savasri, i . » 
svostro; f *"^- 



There are many other afflnities between the SanscHt alid tiie Anglo- 
ixon. 



^ 



A 



GEORGIAN AFFINITIES, ^j 

The following similarities of some words in the!3Liigle«&aon with the 
3orgian language may deserve our notice : 




Saxon, 
batho, a bath. 
bald (English), 
daeg, a day. 
alxcgan, to place. 
«led, fire. 
maegan, power, 
angel, a hook, 
anda, rancour* 



Qeorglan. 
abano, A heOk, 
belatbi, bald, 
AAUada^!^ 
alaghi, a 
hXehij/Uri^ 
amaghleIa,4pffJ^^M. 
angbii^i, a hoalf, 
andamari,e«(iiil^« 




W' 



^v 





APPEKOIX, I. 


Saion. 


Giwdan. 




anihe.lote/lwie. 


oglSB.»rro». 


aklia,iom«n. 


ariea9,«««. 




aae, oi. 


•■re,IAtH. 


bar, barren. 


b«ni,6arr«i. 


diglian, la J>t<{«. 


dagule,laikttf«)>. 


elt,oil. 


eleo,0>f. 


ttmhv,mi»erM,. 


JTenjo, n depart. 


iheorlen, a /ord. 


lhaadi,ai.D6fe. 


Iheowiaii, lu«iiBii(M-, 






madlli, n ftenejil. 


mi*iirul,«Jiir(Bout. 


fUBdiiori, cDurteou.. 


muga, jMwiTfHl. 


mpgali, greal. 


mal, (rifc»(«. 


msli, lri»«(e. 


ma1,<>(ra{ii. 


m«lo, ftoi. 


nuirtha,«raald«(l(. 


marlheh. Id eoii}«#r. 


Mce, a Met. 


9ako,atiKt. 



Beoc, litli. 

siwl, fie tout. 

sop, a top. 

laeian, fofoot. 

lippa, the tip. 

lallan, fo norralf , fa (peat. | 

talk (EnEliBbJ. | 



mbne, i»/(rpre(. 

nakiHli, ilaufkttr. 

I sMa[\i,peilihiU!a. 



lalkmati, eomtif.- 



Ul,OUt. 

ge«rang.n,to*a«(.l 
M,f«>t. 
tore, a fork, 
tan, logo. 
cleopian.lo rail our. 
«ceaGul,atA<KUe. 


uihcbar,foffj(»(. 

fuik»ri,/i™i(A*/boi. 

tarfta.apilrhforli. 
I eauilib.lofloawflv. 
I Bmili.(oji«Ss. 

galob,loroarDt.l. 
1 SDeikTua, la Nwl. 
{ scekraa.atAoeUa. 


sri">-^- 


<ciau,M«i. 


seta, Ike inMleel. 
m.thet^. 
aacao,liuek. 
oysl,««d««. 
to giliBle (En^ish). 


cheva, (Aa iiilElf<r(. 

iea,l»«wa. 

(umii.ftiKJr. 

[ chesileba, Uwl>M». 

giDgill, CfcoiM. 




MALAV AFFINITIES. 


sum. 
nun,apkc*. 
ec./, 
Uitl,M«t. 


bUr. 

Tooma, ohMMt. 
ako. /. 
elhoo, IM. 
Ucha.foTMri. ' 



] AUGI 


A-SAXOn LAl^GUAGE. < 


Saxon. 




Malay. 


bcran, to endure. 




bear, to suffer. 


sapiod, all together. 




Samoa, all together. 


same, like. 




s&m^ike at. 
8inar,^fim'« rays. 


scinan, to thine. 




ba^ran, to bear. 




bava, to bear. 


bendan, to bend. 




benko, bent. 


tan, a thooi. 




tponar, to (toMotn. 


boren, born. 




beranak, bom. 


bunda, btmdles. 




booncoos, a bundle. 


a bunch (English). 




boongkoot, a buneK 


h\,by. 




bah, (y. 
1 capala, the head. 
f copea, aJbol. 


csppe, a cap. 




same, like. 




samaian, to compare. 


raorth, dead. 




maoot, desUh. 


emtig, empty. 




ampex, empty. 


gleam, splendour. | 
glomung, the dawn. \ 




gomelung, gUtter. 


bolla, a bowl. \ 
ball (English). | 




boolat, a rotmd boU. 


lappa, a lap. 




lipat, a lap. 


marm, marble. 




marmar, marble. 


tcUan, to tell. 




i teleleecan, to to/r 
i telelee, to puMicA. 


moder, mother. 




ma, mother. 


nama, name. 




nama^mpa. 


ne, not. ^ 




nen, n^',- 


to cut (English). 




catan, to reap. 


to pay (English). 




bayar, to pay. 


cidan, to quarrel. 




chidera, to qftarrel. 


scoe, shoe. 




caoos, ailoe. 


sec, sick. 




Bakit,«tc*. 


sweopan, to sweep. 




sapoo, to sweep. 




COPTIC AFFINITIES. 


Saxon. 




Coptto. 


heal, a hall. 




. aule, a Ao/j. 


heafod, the head. 




apbe, tAa Aeod. 


Icccian, to lick. 




legfa, to Kdk. 


mere, the sea. 




mer, over tea. 


morth, death. 




moujdeaih. 


net, a net. 




nebd, a nel. 


sage, wise. 




sabe, toite. 


scfa, the mind. 




sabo, to tonrfi« 


sedan, to sow. 




set, to «oiOt 


sa!gan, to say. 




sagi, a aptacA. 


son, a sound. 




sensen, a tound. 


sURnan, to stone. 




setoni, to f tone. 


ssettan, to sit. 




set, the taU, 


slide, a sliding. 




s\ad,atUding. 


sacc, a sack. 




80C, a taek. 


style, steel. 




stali, f toel. 


sot, a sot. 




soydrtii*. 


con, he knew. \ 




conon, to iMiNa^ 


cunnan, to know. ] 




# 


hal, healthy. 




talso, health. 


hoh, a bough. 




bai, a toiiyA. 


hoi, a hole. 




chol, a hole. 


fol, a fool. 




pha^ a /bof. 


fxther, a feather. 




phet, to /Vy. 


Iicah^ high. 


% 


hijOftova. 


moder, mother. 


maau, flto/Aer. 



»« 
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M'VmDlXy 1. 


Saxun. 


Coptic. 


Iiap (English). 


haps, necessary. 


iiinc, in. 


en, in. 


iiu, new. 


dnou, new. 


feeder, father* 


phiod, father. 


nc, not. 


ne, nor. 


• 


MANTCHOU AFFINITIES. 


Saxon. 


Mantcbon. 


iiig, a meadow. 


ing, a ^Id, 


icton, ihey added. 


iktar, a heap. 


ombiht, a servant. 


ombi, to work. 


late, late. 


lata, lole. 


mine, mine. 


mini, ofme,- 


me, me. 


mim, me. 


sage, wUe. 


s&jknow. 




JAPANESE AFFINITIES. 


. Saxon. 


Japanese. 


maga, a ftinfinan. 


mago, a nephew. 


car, care. 


cocorogage, cere. 


sur, four. 


su, vinegar. 


gos, a goose. 


gan, a goose. 


haccan, to cut. 


haka, a knife. 


ancer, an anchor. 


icari, an anchor. 


ncmnaii, to name. 


notamai, to name. 


ac,ati oak. 


qi, a tree. 


sand, «an(^. 


suna, tatuf. 


sulh, a plough. 


sugi, / plough. 


by man, to bum. 


aburi, to roast. 


morth, death. 


moja, a dead Aodfy. 


C8Bg, a key. 


cagui, a key. 


Ihecan, to cover. 


logi^ I shut up. 


merran, to err. 


maioi, to err. 


easy (English). 


ysui,ea<y. 


sudden (English). 


sadeni, instantly. 


yrre, angry. 


icari, anger. 


swine, labour. 


xinco, tofrour. 


teoche, a leader. 


taisco, a leader. 


rowan, to row. 


ro, an oar. 




CARIBBEE AFFINITIES. 


Saxon. 


CaribbM. 


salt, salt. 


salou^ fall. 


inne, in. 


one, in. 



I CHAP. 1V< 



eaga, the eye. acou, lAe eye. 

hsep, adapted. apatara, to adapts (apto.) 

leoma, raya 0/ Ught. illeme, /Ire. 

car, <Ae ear, aricae, the ear. 



Saxon, 
beon, to be. 
methle, a speech, 
beam, a son. 
er, a male a§ent. 
Kwe, a wife, 
sgh, an eye. 
oorlhe, earth. 
rad, a road. 
eom, I am. 
synd, »/c arc. 



TURKISH AFFINITIES. 

TorkLdi, 
buden, to be. 
megele, a question. 
ibnun, a son, 
er, a man. 
swret, a woman. 
lejn, an eye. 
crz, earth. 
reh, a way. 
um, I am. 
synu2,y0arr. 



Jk 



AHGb&SAXOtf LANGUAGE. 

susoo. 

ba, the nsv. 
beri, (oiMr 



d jpl, a Mow. 
djDin, la feed. 



I boge, to frow to fruil. 



bD, lonmKwM, 
bo,la>|iM. 
bull, to M 
bdiDg, d 



ng,ia«ar. 



djldii, to dive. 
leaht, (ts'i'. 
losian, la hue. 

sape, loap. 
wllniati,lod«tire. 
henin, totUme. 
gar.ailarl. 
siwfin, to •ow. 
to cu I (English;. 
iaKOta.\,beaign. 



Mamma [Bii([liBh), numt, MoHbr. 

Of the afilnities whidi occnr in other languages, I tarn not at present 
ne to collect more than the following .- 



AFFimriES wrra the tonga language. 


Ssion. 


Tom. 


lir, Art. 


Ill, A". 


anan, to gi^e. 


ingi,to,.M. 


andget,rh>»«uj. 


Ul8<,tt*»<nl. 


afjtan, to lake owoy. 


«e,tota*,«,„. 


bigan, (oiMnJ. 


bico, crookd. 


bla«an, to 6tow. 


b«obi,to»fa>w. 


cald,':a»«I > 




cl)piaii,totajj()«t. I 


cal«ng«,b>niarMl. 


r««n,loiato. 


febi., to toto. 


feohUn, to figkl. 


fciaagi,toft,A/, 


tiKm,tokmet»mUf, 




gn.*an, «.»*»-. 


gno*, to «lbng. 


bkw^lheappearatut. 


ba, to<vi»ar. 


btlin.tohidt. 


Ui,,loZml. 



\aSc\,alevel. 
lieran, to txhorl. 
iBt,' leaf. 






ohU4. ) 



llden, ipMcA, I 
lilhian, to tooihe, 
leogan, to Ift. 
lab, a lakt. 
hijnn, «<«i«. 
time, Km, 
lead, people. 
muth, fAs MouiA. 



mccniin, ilufAtnit, 

usFa <t ADundary, 
morlh,ifealA. 



Icbe, lime. 

labi, nanif . 

[iia,fl mnullifiil.lochcu, 

macbela, ihirp. 

madiinii, the nodii. 

mala, HI titek. 

rrialungu, u ipiech. 

malo, ml. 

inan«loo,(ot;ttM, lo eoMHfer. 

manoo, fen UmuaiMi, 

maoo, a boundarg. 

mate, dtoft. 

moloo, 10(1. 



ongalan, loitn;. 
pal,a)M/e. 
hiMan, to hiu. 
islian, fo IcU. 
lairk, blameaHe. 
lama, a toy. 



lata, lo UU. 
lalahooi, impude*l, 
leam.Ojppridj, 
to bo, (o dro;. 



LAPLAND AFFINITIES. 



UpHul. 



•IK, aihei, 
acer, a (CeM. 



I aisei, fo /tame. 
I «iMnct, lo Imrn. 

aker, a jt;M. 

akk.profMml, a /«(>h. 

aliO»,™«w. 



hacan, lo iake. 
Iworcc, lAe MrcA. 



IV. J 



ANGLO-SA)£ON LANGllfAGE. 



Saion. 

beam, €on. 

batho, a bath. 

biddan, to pray, 

bera, a bear. 

bita, a bit. 

biter, bitter. . 

h\ac, pale. 

bleed, fruit, a branch, a blade, 

blendian, to mix, 

bleo, colour, 

b\ddc,blaek. 

bonda, a husband, 

brxchme, noite. 

brid, a bride. 

brucsen, to use, 

brym, the sea,, 

bod, a precept, 
bude, he commands, 
bord, a table, 
boriau, to bore. 
bygan, to buy. \ 
h^r^a, a creditor, j 
banc, a bench. 
dochter, daughter. 
deor, dear. 
dxd, a deed. 
dxma, a judge. 
6om, judgment. 
duua, a dove, 
ac, an oaA;. 
ece, eternal, 
false, /a^<e. 
fang, a captive, 
fare, a journey. 

fat, a vessel. 

fegcr, /*atr. 

fedaen, fo feed. 

fxgnian, to rejoice. 
feohtan, to fight. 
frith, peace, 
freo, free. 
frea, a /ore/, 
foigian, to follow. 
folc, people. 
feond, the devil. 
first, /A« ^r«/. 
got, a goat. 
graess, grass. 
grajf, a grave. 
growend, growing. 
gold, gold. 
haeg, o hedge. 
Iicaldan, to hold. 
hoc, /^oo/t. 
ham, a house. 
hiw, //ic look. 
hell, Tartarus. 
hafoc, a /tawA*. 



a«on. 



Lapland, 
barnc, 
parne, 
bart, a bath. 
biddet, to pray, 
bire, a bear, 
bitta, a bit, 
bittjes, 6t7(er. 
blackok, pa/e. 
blade, a leaf, 
blandet, to mix, 
blaw, blue, 
blekk, fttoeik. 
bond, a kuAand. 
brakkoheni, noise, 
brudes, a bride, 
brakot, to life, 
broun, 
browe, 



i broun, i 
browe, j 



the sea. 



buda, a precept, 

buorde, a table, 
baret, to bore, 

bargal, a merchant. 

bank, a bench, 

daktar, daughter, 

deuras, dear. 

did, a custom. 

dobmar, a judge. 

dobmo, judgment. 

duwo, a dove. 

eik, an oak, 

ckewe, eternal. 

falske, false^ 

fang, a captive, 

faro, emigration, 

fatte, the stomach of animals used as 

vessels for. liquor. 
fdiUTOffair, 
fedo, nutriment. 
fedet, to nourish, 
fegen, rejoicing, 
liktet, to fight, 
fred, peace, 
frije, /"rcc. 
frua, a lady. 
fuljet, to follow, 
fuolke, people, 
fuodno, the devil, 
forsta, a prince. 
gaits, a goat. 
grasc, grass. 
graupe, a ditch. 
gruonas, flourishing. 
guile, gold. 
hagsen, a hedge. 
haldet, to hold. 
hakan, hook. 
heima, a house. 
heiwe, the look. 
helwet, Tartarus 
hauka, a hawk. 



11. 
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Saxon. Lapland, 

hera, a lord. herr, a lord. 

hentan, to fmnue. biirnet, to follow, 

horu, a strumpet. bora, a gtrumpet, 

horingas, aduUerert. horawoot, adiikry. 

hoga,«artf. hugso, care. 

haccan, to hack. hakkatet, to hiU* 

hige, mind, hagga, Ufe. 

haelo, hedlih. halso, good health, 

hale wese, tone you ! btlsalet, to $oMe» 

There are many more affinities besides these between the Lapland and 
the Anglo-Saxon, which I omit, that I may not overbmrthen the atlentbn o! 
the reader. As the Laplandbh is a branch of the Honnish atod, which 
came latest into Europe, its affinities with the Saxon indicate a conaaogninity 
from primeval ancestry which concurs with the rest to corroborate die ideas 
before mentioned of the original unity and subsequent dispersion of oumkind. 
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No. II. 

MONEY OP THE ANGLO-SAXONS. 

The statements mentioned in Domesday-boolc are stated in pounds, 
shillings, pence, and farthings, exactly as our pecuniary calculations are 
uoYf made. T^renty shillings constitute a pound, and a shilling is com- 
posed of twelve pence. The same computation occurs elsewhere. Elfric, 
in his translation of Exodus (i), adds, of his own authority, '^ They are 
twelve scythinga of twelve pennies ;'' and in the monies mentioned in the 
Historia Eliensis, edited by Gale, we find numerous passages which ascer- 
tain that a pound consisted of twenty shillings. Thus, three hides were 
sold by a lady to an abbot for a hundred shillings each. The owner is af- 
terwards said to have come to receive the fifteen pounds. When seven 
pounds and a half only had been paid, the ealdorman asked the abbot to 
give the lady more of her purchase money. At his request the abbot gave 
thirty shillings more ; thus, it is added, he paid her nine pounds. On an- 
other occasion the money agreed for was thirty pounds. One hundred 
shillings were received, and twenty-five pounds were declared to remain 
due (2) . 

The Saxon money was sometimes reckoned by pennies, as the French 
money is now by livres. Thus, in one charta, three plough-lands are con- 
veyed for three thousand pennies. In another, eighty acres were bought 
for three hundred and eighty-five pennies. In another one thousand four 
hundred and fifty pennies occur (5). > 

The name for money, which is oftenest met with in the charters, is the 
mancus. On this kind of money we have one curious passage of Elfric : 
he says, five pennies make one shilling, and thirty pennies one mancus (4). 
This would make the mancus six shillings. The passage in the laws of Henry 
the First intimates the same (5). Two passages in the Anglo-Saxon laws 
seem to confirm Elfric's account of the mancus being thirty pennies ; or 
an ox is valued at a mancus in one, and at thirty pence in another (B). 

But there is an apparent contradiction in five pennies making a shilling, 
if twelve pennies amounted to the same sum. The objection would be un- 
answerable, but that, by the laws of Alfred, it is clear that there were two 
sorts of pennies, the greater and the less ; for the violation of a man's borg 
was to be compensated by five pounds, m^rra peninga, of the larger 
pennies (7). 

(0 Chap. xxi. 10. (2) 3 Gale, Script, p. 473. ; and see 485. 488. 

(3) Astle's MS. Chart. No8. 7. 22. 28. 

(4) Hickes, Diss. Ep. 109. and Wan. Cat. MS. US. 

(5) Debent rcddi secundum legem triginta solidi ad Manbotam, id est, hodie 5 mancas 
Wilk. p. 265. So p. 249. 

(6) Wilk. p. 66. and 126. Yettbis pa&sagc ift not deciuve, because the other accompa • 
nying valuations do not correspond. (7) Ibid. ^5* 
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The mark is sometimes mentioned ; this vdis half a pound, according to 
the authors cited by Du Fresne (1] ; it is stated to be eight ounces by Aven- 
tinus (2j. 

The money mentioned in our earliest law consists of shillings, and a 
minor sum called scaetta. In the laws of Ina, the pening occurs, and the 
pund as a weight. In those of Alfred the pund appears as a quantity of mo- 
ney, as well as the shilling and the penny ; but the shilling is the usual 
notation of his pecuniary punishments. In his treaty with the Danes, the 
half-mark of gold, and the mancus, are the names of the money ; as is the 
ora in the Danish compact with Edward. In the laws of Athelstan, we find 
the thrymsa, as well as the shilling and the penny ; the scaetta and the pond. 
The shilling, the penny, and the pound, appear under Edgar. The ora 
and the healf-marc pervade the Northumbrian laws. In the time of Ethel- 
red, the pound is frequently the amount of the money noticed. The shil- 
ling and penny, the healf-marc, and the ora, also occur (5). 

The Anglo-Saxon wills that have survived to us mention the following 
money : In the archbishop Elfric's will we find five pundum, and fifty mau- 
cusan of gold (4). In Wynflaed's will, the mancaes of gold, the pond, the 
healfes pundes wyrthne, and sixty pennega wyrth, are noticed. In one part 
she desires that there should be put, in a cup which she bequeaths, healf 
pund penega, or half a pound of pennies. In another part she mentions 
sixteen mancusum o red gold ; also thirty penega wyrth (5). 

In Thurstan's will, twelf pund be getale occurs. In Godric's we perceive 
a mark of gold, thirteen pounds, and sixty- three pennies (6). In Byrhtric's 
will, sixty mancos of gold and thirty mancys goldes are mentioned ; and se- 
veral things are noticed, as of the value of so many gold mancus. Thus, a 
bracelet of eighty mancysan goldes, and a necklace of forty mancysa ; a 
hand sees oi three pounds is also bequeathed, and ten bund penega (7). 

In Wulfar's will, the mancus of gold is applied in the same way to mark 
the value of the things bequeathed, and also to express money (8). The 
mancus of gold is the money given in Elfhelm's will ; in Dux ElfriKl's, pen- 
nies ; in Ethelwryd, both pennies and the pund occur. In Athelstan*s tes- 
tament we find themancosa of gold, the pund of silver, the pund begetalej 
and pennies (9). 

In the charters we find pennies, mancusa, pounds, shillings, and adi, 
mentioned. In one we find one hundred sicli of the purest gold (10); and in 
another, four hundred sicli in pure silver (11). In a thurd, fifteen hundred 
of shillings in silver are mentioned, as if the same with fifteen hundred si- 
cli (12). The shilling also at another time appears as if connected with gold, 
as seventy shillings of auri obrizi (15). Once we have two pounds of the 
purest gold (14). The expressions of pure gold, or the purest gold, are olten 
added to the mancos. 

That the pound was used as an imaginary value of money, is undoubted. 
One grant says, that an abbot gave in money quod valuit, what was of the 
value of one hundred and twenty pounds (15). Another has four pounds of 

(1) Du Fresne, Gloss, ii. p. 437. 

(2) Anii.Boi. lib. vi. p. 524. (3) See Wilkins, Leges Anglo-Sax. passim. 
(4) MS. Colt. Claud. B. 6. p. io3. (5) Hickcs, Gram. Praef. 

(6) Hickes, Diss.Ep. 29, 30. (7) Ibid. p. 51. 

(8) Ibid. p. 51. (9) Sax. Diet. App. 

(10) The late Mr. Astle's MS. Charters, No. lo. 

(1 1) App. lo Bedc, p. 770. (12) MS. Claud. C. 9. 

(13) Mr» Astle's Charters, No. 28. b. i^H) U)id. p. 35, (15) MS. Gland. C. 9. 
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lic-wyrthes feos (1), which means money or properly agreeable to the 
party receiving it. We read also of fifteen pounds of silver, gold, and chat- 
tels (2) ; also sixty pounds in pure gold and silver (5). Sometimes the ex- 
pression occurs, which we still use in our deeds, "One hundred pounds 
of lawful money (4)," 

As no Anglo-Saxon gold coins have reached modern times, though of 
their, silver coinage we have numerous specimens, it is presumed by anti- 
quaries that none were ever made. Yet it is certain that ihey had plenty 
of gold, and it perpetually formed the medium of their purchases and gifts. 
My belief is, that gold was used in the concerns of life, in an uncoined 
state (5), and to such a species Oa*" gold money I would refer such passages 
as these : fifty << mancussa asodenes gold," ^* sexies viginti marcarum auri 
pondo," "appensuram novem librarum purissimi auri juxta magnum pon- 
dus Normannorum," '* eighty mancusa auri purissimi et sex pondus electl 
argenti," '* duo uncias auri." I think that silver also was sometimes passed in 
an uncoined state, from such intimations as these : ** twa pund mere hwites 
seolfres," and the above mentioned *' sex pondus elect! argenti." The ex- 
pressions that pervade Domesday-book imply, in my apprehension, these 
two species o; money, the coined and the uncoined. Seventy libras pen- 
satis, like two uncias auri, are obviously money by weight. But money ad 
numerum, or arsurum, I interpret to be coined money ; also the pund be 
getale. The phrases, sex libras ad pensumet arsuram et triginta libras arsas 
et pensatas, appear to me to express the indicated weight of coined money. 
The words arsas and arsuram I understand to allude to the assay of coin in 
the mint. 

Whether the mancus was, like the pund, merely a weight, and no! a coin, 
and was applied to express, in the same manner as the word pound, a cer- 
tain quantity of money, coined or uncoined, I cannot decide ; but I inchne 
to think that it was not a coin . Indeed there is one passage which shows that 
it was a weight, "duas bradiolas aureas fabrefaclus quae pensarent xlv 
mancusas (6)." I consider the two sorts of pennies as the only coins of the 
Anglo-Saxons above their copper coinage, and am induced to regard ali 
their other denominations of money as weighed or settled quantities of 
uncoined metal (7) . 

That money was coined by the Anglo-Saxons in the octarchy, and in eveiy 
reign afterwards, is clear from those which remain to us. Most or them 
have the mint-master's name. It does not appear to me certain, that they 
had coined money before their invasion o. England, and conversion. 

It was one of Athelstan's laws, that there should be one coinage in all the 
king's districts, and that no mint should be outside the gate. If a coiner 
was lound guilty of fraud, his hand was to be cut off, and fastened to the 
mint smithery (8). In the time of Edgar, the law was repeated, that the 
king's coinage should be uni.orm ; it was added, that no one should refuse 
it, and that it should measure like that of Winchester (9). It has been men- 

(1) Heming. Chart, p. 180. (-i) 3 Gale, p. 4io. 

(3) Heming. Chart, p. 8. (4) Ingulf, p. 35. 

(5) One coin has been adduced as a Saxon gold coin. See Pegge's Remains. But its 
pretensions have not been admitted. 

(6) Heming. Chart, p. 86. 

(7) It is the belief of an antiquarian friend, who has paid much attention to this sub- 
ject, that even the Saxon scyllinga was a nominal coin ; as he assures me no silver coin 
of that value has been found which can be referred to the Saxon times. 

(8) Wilk. Leg. Sax. p. 59. (9) Ibid. p. 78. 
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tioned of Edgar, that finding the value of the coin in his reign mnch dimi- 
nished by the fraud of clipping, he had new coins made all oyer England. 
We may add a few particulars of the coins which occur in DomeBdiy- 
book. Sometimes a numeration is made very similar to our ovm, as ill- 
15«. 4d, Sometimes pounds and sometimes shillings are mentioned by 
themselves. In other places some of the following denominatioiUL are 
inserted .* * 

Una marka argenti, 

Tres markas auri, 

Novem uncias auri, 

c solidos et unam unciam auri, 

xxiv libras et unciam auri, 

XX libras et unam unciam auri, et un. marcum, 

XXV libras ad pond, 

1 libras appretiatas, 

xiv libras arsas et pensatas, et v libras ad numerum, • 

cvi libras arsas et pensatas, et x libras ad numerum, 

xxii libras de alb. denariis, ad pensum hujus comitis, 

xvi libras de albo argento, 

xlvii libras de albo argento xvi denariis minus, 

xxiii lib. denar. de xx in ora, 

XV lib. de xx in ora, 

iii solid, de den. xx in ora, et xxvi denar. ad numerum, 

V orisargenti, 

i deparium, 

i obolum, 

i quadrantem, 

viii libras et xx denar. (1). 

It seems reasonable to say, that such epithets as purissimi auri. andMH 
denes gold, that is, melted gold, refer to money paid and melted,'^ 

But if the Saxon silver coins were only the larger and smaller peqiiM, 
what then was the scyllinga? In the translation of Genesis, the woffdii 
applied to express the Hebrew shekels (2). In the New TestaiiHU|t,1hift]f 

(i) The meaning of arsas and arsuram, as applied to money, if explalpeid In thiBla^ 
fiook of the Exchequer to be the assay of money. The money mig^ b9. siUDeieBt to 
number and weight, yet not in quality. It by no means followed that twilkty ihUIki^ 
which constituted a pound weight, was, in fact, a pound of silver, because eoppevwot^ 
metal might bo intermixed when there was no examination. For this reaMa, Itebodb 
say that the bishop of Salisbury instituted the arsura in the reign of Henry the Flitt* 
It is added, that if the examined money was found to be deficient above tixpemA) tf'A* 
pound, it was not deemed lawful money of the king. Liber NigefScaearii,flited by Do 
Gange, Gloss, i. p. 343. The bishop cannot, however, have invented the arsura in Ik 
reign of Henry, because Domesday-book shows that it was known in the time of lb< 
Conqueror. In Domesday-book it appears that the king had this right of assay only ii 
a few places. Perhaps the bishop, in a subsequent reign, extended it to all money ptM 
into the exchequer. 

An intelligent friend has favoured me with the following extract flrom Domesdiy • 
" Totnm maneriuni T. R. £. et post valuit xl libras. Modo similiter xl lib. Tamen red- 
ditl lib. ad arsuram et pensum, qusB valent Ixv lib." Domesday, vol. i. fo. IS. b. V^ 
passage seems to express, that 65^ of coined money was only worth sol. in pnre tXhttf 
according to the assay of the mint. Whether this depreciation of the coin existed ii 
the Saxon times, or whether it followed from the disorders and exactions of tiie Menni* 
conquest, I have not ascertained. 

(2) See Genesis, in Thwaite's Heptateuch. 
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pieces of silver, which the Gothic translates by the word siamBRin, or silver, 
the Saxon version calls (1) scyllinga. 

The etymology of the.word scyllinga would lead us to suppose it to have 
been a certain quantity of uncoined silver; for, whether we derive^ it firom 
scylan, to divide, or sceale, a scale, the idea presented to us by either 
word is the same ; that is, so much silver cut off, as in China, and weighing 
so much. 

I would therefore presume the scyllinga to have been a quantity of sil- 
ver, which, when coined, yielded five of the larger pennies, and twelve 
of the smaller. 

The Saxon word scaet or sceat, which occurs in the earliest laws as a 
small definite quantity of money, is mostly used to express money gene- 
rally. I would derive it from sceat, a part or division ; and I think it meant 
Si definite piece of metal originally in the uncoined state. The sceat and 
the scyllinga seem to have been the names of the Saxon money in the Pagan 
times, before the Roman and French ecclesiastics had tanght them the art 
of coining. 

The value of the scaet in the time of Ethelbert would appear, from one 
sort of reasoning, to have been the twentieth part of a shilling. His laws 
enjoin a penalty of twenty scyllinga for the loss of the thumb, and three 
scyllinga for the thumb-nail. It is afterwards declared that the loss of the 
great toe is to be compensated by ten scyllinga, and the other toes by half 
tiie price of the fingers. It is immediately added, that for the nail of the 
great toe thirty sceatta must be paid to boot (a). 

Now as the legislator expresses that he is estimating the toes at half the 
value of the fingers, and shows that he does so in fixing the compensation 
of the thumb and the great toe, we may infer, that his thirty sceattas for 
the nail of the great toe were meant to be equal to half of the three scyl- 
linga which was exacted for the thumb-nail. According to this reasoning, 
twenty sceatta equalled one scyllinga. 

About three centuries later, the scaetta appears somewhat raised in value, 
and to be like one of their smaller pennies; for the laws of JEthelstan de- 
dare thirty thousand scaetta to be cxx punda (5). This gives two hundred 
and fifty sceatta to a pound, or twelve and a half to a scyllinga. Perhaps, 
therefore, the sceat was the smaller penny, and the pening, properly so 
called, was the larger one. 

We may be curious to enquire into the etymology of the pening. The 
word occurs for coin in many countries. In the Franco-theotisc, it occurs 
In Otfrid as (4) pfenning ; and on the continent one gold pfenning was de- 
clared to be worth ten silver pfennings («). It occurs in Icelandic, in the 
ancient Edda, as penning (6). 

The Danes still use penge as their term for money or coin ; and if we con- 
sider the Saxon penig as their only silver coin, we may derive the word 
from the verb punian, to beat or knock, which may be deemed a term ap- 
plied to metal coined, similar to the Latin, cudere (7). 

(I) Matthew, xxvii. 3. (2) Wilkins, Leg. Anglo-Sax. p. 6. 

(3) Wilk. Leg. Anglo-Sax. p. 72. ' (4) It is used by Otfrid, L 3. c. 14. p. 188. 

(5) L Alem. prov. c. 299. cited by Schilter in bis Glossary, p. 657. 

(6) ^gis drcclca, ap. Edda Saemundi, p. 168. 

(7) Schilter has quoted an author who gives a similar etymology from another language, 
'* Paenings nomine pecunia tantum numerata significat, a pilna, quod est cudere, signare.'' 
Gloss. Teut. p. 657. 
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Tliat the Anglo-Saxons did not use coined money before the Roman ec- 
clesiastics introduced the custom, is an idea somewhat warranted by the 
expression they applied to coin. This was mynet, a coin, and firom this, 
mynetian, to coin, and mynetere, a person coining. These words are. ob- 
viously the Latin moneta and monetarius ; and it usually happens that when 
one nation borrows such a term from another, they are indebted to the 
same source for the knowledge of the thing which it designates. 

An expression of Bede once induced me to doubt if it did not imply a 
Saxon gold coin. He says that a lady, foretelling her death, describe that 
she was addressed in a vision by some men, who said to her, that they were 
come to take with them tlie aurcum numisma (meaning herself) which had 
come thither out of Kent. This complimentary trope Alfred translates by 
the expressions, gyldene mynet(l). 

The passage certainly proves, that both Bede and Alfred knew of gold 
coins ; and it certainly can be hardly doubted, that when gold coins cir- 
culated in other parts of Europe, some from the different coontriea wonld 
find their way into England. The use of the word anreos, in the Htstoda 
Eliensis, implies gold coin (2) ; and that coins called aurei were circulated 
in Europe, is clear from the journal of the monks who travelled from Italy 
to Egypt in the ninth or tenth centuiy. In this they mention that the mas- 
ter of the ship they sailed in charged them six aureos for their passage (5). 
But whether these aurei were those coined at Rome or Constantinople, or 
were the coins of Germany or France, or whether England really issoed 
similar ones from its mint, no authority, yet known, warrants us to decide. 

That the pennies of different countries varied in value, is proved by the 
same journal. Bernard, its author, affirms that it was then the custom of 
Alexandria to take money by weight, and that six of the solidi and denarii, 
which they took with them, weighed only throe of those at Alexandria (4). 

The silver penny was afterwards called, in the Norman times, an ester- 
ling, or sterling; but the time when the word began to be applied to mo- 
ney is not known (5). 

There has been a variety of opinions about the value of the Saxon 
pound (6). We have proof, from Domesday, that in the time of the Con- 
fessor it consisted of twenty solidi or shillings. But Dr. Hickes contends 
that the Saxon pound consisted of sixty shillings (7), because, by the Saxon 
law in Mercia, the king's were gild was one hundred and twenty pounds, 
and amounted to the same as six thegns, whose were was twelve hundred 
shillings each (8). And certainly this passage has the force of declaring 
tliat the king^s were was seven thousand two hundred shillings, and that 
these were equivalent to one hundred and twenty pounds ; and according 
to this passage, the pound in Mercia contained sixty shillings. Other au- 
thors (9) assert that the pound had but forty-eight shillings. 

(0 Bede, I. 3. c.8. andTransl. p. 53!. 

(2) L aureos, p. 485. x aureos, ib. Ixxx aureis, p. 484. c aureos, p. 486. 

(3) See before, p. loi. (4) Scebeforc,p. 104. 

(5) The laws of Edward I. order the penny of England lo be round without clipping, 
and to weigh thirty-two grains of wheat, in the middle of the car. Twenty of these vere 
to make an ounce, and twelve ounces a pound. Spelm. Gloss, p. 24i. 

(6) The AVelsh laws of Hoel dda use punt or pund as one of their terms for money. 
They have also ihe word ariant, which means literally silver, and ceiniawg, both these 
seem to imply a penny. See Wotlon's Leges Wallicae, p. 16. 20, 21 . 27. Their word f« 
a coin is bath. (7) Hickes, Dissert. £p. p. iii. 

(8) Wjikins, Leg. Anglo-Sax. p. 72. (9) As Camden, Spelman, and Fleetwood. 
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We have mentioned Ihat a scyllinga, or shilling, consisted of five greater 
pennies, or of twelve smaller ones. But in (he time of the Conqueror the En- 
glish shilling had but four pennies : '* 15solz de solt Englcis co est quer de- 
ners (1). " This passage occurs in the Conqueror's laws. Tt has been in- 
geniously attempted to reconcile these contradictions, by supposing that 
the value of the shilling was that which varied, and that the pound con- 
tained sixty shillings of four pennies in a shilling, or forty-eight shillings 
of five pennies in a shilling (2). To which we may add, twenty shillings 
of twelve pence in a shilling. These different figures, respectively multi- 
plied together, give the same amount of two hundred and forty pennies in 
a pound. Yet though this supposition is plausible, it cannot be true, if 
the shilling was only a nominal sum, like the pound, because such varia- 
tions as these attach to coined money, and not the terms merely used in 
numeration. 

The styca, the helfling, and the feorthling, are also mentioned. The 
styca and feorthling are mentioned in a passage in Mark. *' The poor wi- 
dow threw in two stycas, that is, feorthling peninges, or the fourtli part of 
a penny (5)." The helfling occurs in Luke : ** Are not two sparrows sold 
for a helflinge (4) ? " We cannot doubt that these were copper monies. 

The thrymsa is reckoned by Hickes to be the third part of a shilling, or 
four pence (5). Yet the passage which makes the king's were thirty thou- 
sand sceatta, compared with the other which reckons it as thirty thousand 
thrymsa (6), seems to express that the thrymsa and the scaetta were the 
same. 

On this dark subject of the Anglo-Saxon coinage, we must however con- 
fess, that the clouds which have long surrounded it have not yet been re- 
moved. The passages in Alfred's and in the Conqueror's laws imply that 
there were two sorts of pennies, the maerra or bener pennies, and the 
smaller ones. We have many Anglo-Saxon silver coins of these species; 
but no others. 

Some ecclesiastical persons, as well as the king, and several places, had 
the privilege of coining. In the laws of Ethelstan, the places of the mints 
in his reign are thus enumerated : 

'' In Canterbury there are seven myneteras; four of the king's, two of the bishop's, 
and one of the abbot's. 
*' In Rochester there are three ; two of the king, and one of the bishop. 

In London eight. 

In Winchester six, 

In Lewes two. 

In Hastings one, 

Another in Chichester, 

In Hampton two. 

In Wareham two. 

In Exeter two. 

In Shaftesbury two, 

Elsewhere one in the other burgs (7). '' 

(1) Wilkins,Leg. Anglo-Sax. p. 221. In the copy of these laws in Ingulf, p. 89., the 
expression is quer bener deners, or four better pennies. 

(2) Clarke's preface to Wolton's Leges Wallicse. 

(3) Mark, chap. xii. 42. (4) Luke, chap. xii. 6. 

(5) Hickes, Diss. Ep. 

(6) Wilkins, Leg. Anglo-Sax. p. 72. and 71. 

(7) Ibid. p. 59. 
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In Domesday-book we find these monetarii mentioned : 

Two at Dorchester, 
One at Bridport, 
Two at Wareham, 
Three at Shaftesbury. 

Each of these gave to the king twenty shillings and one mark of silver when 

money was coined. 

y The monetarii at Lewes paid twenty shillings each. 

One Suetman is mentioned as a monetarius in Oxford. 

At Worcester, when money was coined, each gave to London fifteen shil- 
lings for cuneis to receive the money. 

At Hereford there were seven monetarii, of whom one was the bishop's. 
When money was renewed, each gave eighteen shillings, pro cuneis red- 
piendis ; and for one month from the day in which they returned, eadi 
gave the king twenty shillings, and the bishop had the same of his nun. 
When the king went into the city, the monetarii were to make as many 
pennies of his silver as he pleased. The seven in this city had their sac 
and soc. When the king's monetarius died, the king had his heriot: and 
if he died without dividing his estate, the king had all. 

Huntingdon had three monetarii, rendering thirty shillings between flie 
king and comes. 

In Shrewsbury the king had three monetarii, who, after they had bought 
the cuneos monetsB, as other monetarii of the country, on the fifteenth ^ 
gave to the king twenty shillings each ; and this was done when the money 
was coining. 

There was a monetarius at Colchester. 

At Chester there were seven monetarii, who gave to the king and cones 
seven pounds extra firman, when money was turned (i). 

(1) For these, see Domesday-book, under the difl^rent places. 

In April 1817, a ploughman working in a field near Dorking, in Sorrey, strodL his 
plough against a wooden box which was found to contain nearly seven hundred SiitQ 
silver coins, or pennies, of the following kings : 



Ethelweard of Wessex, 


16 


Edmnnd E. Angl. 


t 


Ceolalf of Mercia, 


1 


Ethelstan Do. 


t 


Biornwulf Do. 


1 


Ceolneth A. B. Cant. 


m 


Wiglaf Do. 


1 


Eegbeorfat Wess. 


m 


Bcrhtulf Do. 


23 


EtlielwDlf, 


m 


Burgrcd Do. 


1 


Eth«lbearUi, 


t» 






Pepin K. of Solssons, 


1 



with about forty more that were dispersed. See Mr. T. Goombe's letter in Arehol. V. xix- 

p. 110. 

But the Annals of the coinage, by the late Rev. R. Ruding, give the best aceoimtind 
plates of the Anglo-Saxon coins. 

Since this work was published, about the beginning of this year, 1820, a notaiber of oW 
silver coins, nine silver bracelets, and a thick silver twine, were found by a peastnlyOn 
digging a woody field in Bolstads Socked, in Sweden. Of the legible coins, eigfaty-tem 
were Anglo-Saxon ones. Eighty- three of these bear the dale of 1005, and are of Id&g 
Elhelred's reign : and two of them of his father's, king Edgar. The king of Sweden hH 
purchased them ; and they are now deposited in the Royal Cabinet of AnUquities «l 
Stockholm. 
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No. III. 

THE HISTOBY OF THE LAWS OF THB ANGLO-SAXONS. 

CHAPTER L 

To trace the principles on which the laws of various nations have been 
formed, has been at all times an interesting object of intellectual exertion ; 
and as the legislation of the more polished periods of a states is much go- 
verned by its ancient institutions, it will be important to consider the 
principles on which our Anglo-Saxon forefathers framed their laws to 
punish public wrongs, and to redress civil ii^uries. 

There are three characters of transgression, under which the objection- 
able actions of mankind may be classed : Vices, crimes, and sin. 

They are frequently intermingled, and rarely stand distinct. Each 
commonly leads to the others, and they are repeatedly seen to run into 
each other. But by a more exact discrimination of their individual na- 
ture, and of their general character, we may consider those actions more 
peculiarly as vices, which injure the well-being of the individual, without 
being intentionally directed against the welfare of others ;— those as 
crimes, which unjustly invade the life, property, liberty, and happiness of 
oor fellow creatures ;— and those as sm, which are offences committed 
against our Mak^r, or in violation of His promulgated laws and revealed 
will, or which are considered and represented by Him to have this dis- 
pleasing and dangerous character in His estimation ; of which He alone 
is the proper judge, and on which we can know nothing but from his in- 
formation. 

Sin is the proper subject of the consideration of the religious instructor 
and philosopher; and vices, of the ethical treatises of the moral reasoner. 
But crimes are the express objects of aU human legislation. It is against 
them that laws are more especially made ; and to repress them is the mam 
principle and primary cause of aU human government. 

The Deity Himself takes cognizance of sin ; appoints its punishment, and 
provides its remedies. Vices chastise themselves by the disgrace and evil 
which they always, in time, produce, by their own agency, on those who 
will practise them. But crimes have every where, by the common consent 
of all mankind, in all ages, and from an experienced conviction of the ne- 
cessity or expediency of the reprehension, been taken out of individual 
liberty and choice, and made, by special laws, the subjects of decided 
prohibition, of personal infamy, of social aversion, and of penal suf- 
fering. 

Nations have, indeed, at different periods of their political course, 
marked different actions with their legislative brand; and neither the 
censure nor the deterring severity has been the same in every country of 
our many-peopled globe. But in all, some actions have been stamped as 
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crime by their unwritten or written law; and of these, four desGriptions 
of human offence have been universally, more or less, fbrbidden and 
punished. 

These four offences, which have been every where considered as crimes, 
though often with some modifications, varying with the manners of the 
age and place, are homicide, personal injuries, theft, and adultery; 
and we shall select these as the fittest heads under which we can exhibit 
the main principles of the criminal law of our Anglo-Saxon ancestors. 

Their Laws on Homicide. 

The principle of pecuniary punishment distinguishes the laws of the 
Anglo-Saxons, and of all the German nations. Whether it arose firom the 
idea, that the punishment of crime should be attended with satisfaction to 
the state, or with some benefit to the individual injured, or his family, or 
his lord ; or whether, in their fierce dispositions and waning habits, 
death was less dreaded as an evil than poverty ; or whether the grea^ were 
the authors of most of the crimes committed, and it was easier to make 
them responsible in their property than in their lives, we cannot at this 
distant era decide. 

The Saxons made many distinctions in homicides. But all ranks of men 
were not of equal value in the eye of the Saxon law, nor their lives equally 
worth protecting. The Saxons had therefore established many nice distiD^ 
tions in this respect. Our present legislation considers the life of one man 
as sacred as that of another, and will not admit the degree of the crime of 
murder to dci)end on the rank or property of the deceased. Henoe a 
peasant is now as secured from wilful homicide as a nobleman. It was 
otherwise among the Saxons. 

The protection which every man received was a curious exhiliitum of 
legislative arithmetic. Every man was valued at a certain sum, wliidi wa> 
called his were ; and whoever took his life, was punished by having to piy 
this were. 

The were was the compensation allotted to the family or relations ef the 
deceased for the loss of his life. But the Saxons had so far adfamed in 
legislation, as to consider homicide as a public as well as private moqg. 
Hence, besides the redress appointed to the family of the deceased, another 
pecuniary fine was imposed on the murderer, which was called the wite. 
This was the satisfaction to be rendered to the community for tbe^niiblie 
wrong which had been committed. It was paid to the magistrate Resid- 
ing over it, and varied according to the dignity of the person in whosejih 
risdiction the offence was committed ; twelve shillings was the paymeBt 
to an eorl, if the homicide occurred in his town, and fifty were forfeited to 
the king if the district were under the regal jurisdiction (1). 

In the first Saxon laws which were committed to writing, or whidi hm 
descended to us, and which were established in the beginning of thefdi 
century, murder appears to have been only punishable by the were wA 
the wite, provided the homicide was not in the servile state. If an esne, 
a slave, killed a man, even ^' unsinningly, '' it was not, as with os, esteemed 
an excusable homicide ; it was punished by the forfeiture of aill that he 

(i) Wilkins, Leg. Saxon, p. 2, 3. 
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was worth (1). A person so punished presents us with the original idea 
of a felon ; we consider this word to be a feo-lun, or one divested of aU 
property. 

In the laws of Ethelbert the were seems to have been uniform. These 
laws state a meduman leod-gelde, a general penalty for murder, which 
appears to have been 100 shillings (2). The differences of the crime 
arising from the quality of the deceased, or the dignity of the magistrate 
within whose jurisdiction it occurred, or the circumstances of the action, 
were marked by difiFerences of the wite rather than of the were. •The 
wite in a king's town was fifty shillings ; in an earl's twelve. If the de- 
ceased was a freeman, the wite was fifty shillings to the king as the drichtin, 
the lord or sovereign of the land. So, if the act was done at an open 
grave, twenty shillings was the wite; if the deceased was a ceorl, six sh^ 
lings was the wite. If a laec killed the noblest guest, eighty shillings yas 
the wite; if the next in rank, sixty; if the third, forty shillings (5). 

The wite and the leod-gelde were to be paid by the murderer from his 
own property, and with good money. But if he fled from justice, his 
relations were made res|K)nsible for it (4). 

The Saxon law -makers so far extended their care as to punish those who 
contributed to homicide by introducing weapons among those who were 
quarrelling. Twenty shillings composed the wite (5). 

The usual time for the payment of the wite and were is not stated ; but 
forty days is mentioned in one case as the appointed period (6). 

As the order and civilization of the Anglo-Saxon society increased, a 
greater value was given to human life, and the penalties of its deprivation 
were augmented. 

The first increase of severity noticed was against the esne, the servile. 
Their state of subjection rendered them easy instruments of their master's 
revenge; and it was therefore fouAd proper to make some part of their 
punishment extend to their owner. Hence, if any man's esne killed a 
man of the dignity of an eorl, the owner was to deliver up the esne, and 
make a pecuniary payment adequate to the value of three men. If the 
murderer escaped, the price of another man was exacted from the lord, 
and he was required to show by sufficient oaths that he could not catch 
him. Three hundred shillings were also im|)osed as the compensation. 
If the esne killed a freeman, one hundred shillings were the penalty, the 
price of one man, and the delivery of the homicide ; or if he fled, the value 
of two men, and purgatory oaths (7). 

A succeeding king exempted the killer of a thief from the payment of 
his were (8). This, however, was a mitigation that was capable of great 
abuse, and therefore Ina required oath that the thief was killed ** sinning,** 
or in the act of stealing, or in the act of flying on account of the theft (9). 

Humanity dictated further discrimination. A vagrant in the woods, out 
of the highway, who did not cry out or sound his horn (probably to give 
public notice of his situation), mightbe deemed a thief, and slain (10) ; and 
the homicide, by affirming that he slew him for a thief, escaped all pe- 
nalties. It was, however, wisely added, that if the fact was concealed, and 

(1) Wilkins, p. 7. (2) Ibid. p. 2. (3) Ibid. p. 1—7. 

(4) Ibid. p. 3. (5) Ibid. (6) Ibid. 

(7) Ibid. p. 7, 8. (8) Ibid. p. 12. (9) Ibid. p. 17. 20. 
(10) Ibid. p. 12. 
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not made known (ill long time after, the relations of the slave should be 
permitted to show that he was guiltless (1). Mistake or malice was further 
guarded against by requiring that where a homicide had killed the thief 
in the act of flying, yet if he concealed the circumstance he should pay 
the penalties (2). The concealing was construed to be presumptive proof 
of an unjustifiable homicide. Modem law acts on a similar presumption, 
when it admits the hiding of the body to be an indication of felonioiu 
discretion in an infant-murderer, between the age of seven and fourteen. 

I%the days o! Tna, the were, or protecting valuation of an individual's 
life, was not uniform. The public were arranged into classes, and each 
class had an appropriated were. 

Bank and property seem to have been the criterion of the estimation. 
The were of some in Ina's time was thirty shillings ; of others, ifiO ; of 
others, 200 (5). The same principle of protection, and of diseriminatiDg 
itsf)ecuniary valuation, was applied to foreigners. The were of a Welih- 
man, who was proprietor of a hide of land, was 120 shillings ; if he had 
but half that quantity, it was 80 ; and if he had none, it was 60 (4). Hence 
it appears, that the wealthier a man was, the more precious his life was 
deemed. This method of regulating the enormity of the crime by tfie pro- 
perty of the deceased, was highly barbarous. It diminished the safety of 
the poor, and gave that superior protection to wealth whidi all ought 
equally to have shared. 

The were, or compensatory payment, seems to have been made to the 
relations of the defunct. As the exaction of the wite, or fine to the ma- 
gistrate, kept the crime from appearing merely as a civil ii^ury, this ap- 
plication of the were was highly equitable. But if the deceased was in a 
servile state, the compensation seems to have become the property of the 
lord. On the murder of a foreigner, two-thirds of the were went to the 
king, and one-third only to his son or relations : or, if no relations, the 
king had one half, and the gild-scipe, or fraternity to which he wasassocialcd, 
received the other (5). 

The curious and singular social phenomenon of the gild-sdpes, we have 
already alluded to. The members of these gilds were made to a eer^ 
degree responsible for one another's good conduct. They were, in bAt 
so many bail for each other. Thus, in Alfred's laws, if a man vHio had no 
paternal relations killed another, one-third of the were of the slain was to 
be paid by the maternal kinsmen, and one-third by the gild ; and if there 
were no maternal kinsmen, the gild paid a moiety. On the other hand, 
the gild had also the benefit of receiving one-half the were, if such a man 
of their society was killed (6). 

The principle of making a man's society amenable ibr his legal con- 
duct was carried so far, that by Ina's law, every one who was in tfie com- 
pany where a man was killed, was required to justify himself from the act, 
and all the company were required to pay a fourth part of the were of the 
deceased (7). 

The same principle was established by Alfred in illegal associatiom. 
If any man with a predatory band should slay a man of the valuation of 
twelve hundred shillings, the homicide was ordered to pay both his were 

(1) Wilkins, p. 18. (2) Ibid. p. 20. (3) Ibid. p. 25. 

(4) Ibid. p. 20. (5) Ibid. p. 18. (6) Ibid, p. 41. 

;?) Ibid. p. 20. 
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and the wite, and every one of the band was fined thirty shillings lor 
being in such an association. If. the guilly individual were not avowed, 
the whole band were orderecl to be accused, and to pay equally the were 
and the wite (i). 

The Anglo-Saxons followed the dictates of reason in punishing in homi- 
cide those whom we now call accessories before the fact. Thus, if any one 
lent his weapons to another to kill with them, both were made responsible 
for the were. If they did not choose to pay it in conjunction, the acces- 
sory was charged with one third of the were and the wite (2). A pe- 
cuniary fine was imposed on the master of a mischievous dog (5). 

Excusable hottiicide was not allowed to be done with impunity. If a 
man so carried a spear as that it should destroy any individual, he was 
made amenable for the were, but excused from the wite (4). 

Thus stood the laws concerning murder, up to the days of Alfred. 
The compact between his son Edward and Guthrun made a careful pro- 
vision for the punctual payment of the were. The homicide was required 
to produce for this purpose the security of eight paternal and four ma- 
ternal relations (5). 

bi the reign of Edmund, an important improvement took place. The 
legal severity against murder was increased on the head of the offending 
individual ; but his kindred were guarded from the revenge of the family 
of the deceased. If the full were was not discharged within twelve 
months, the relations of the criminal were exempted from hostility, but on 
the condition that they afforded him neither food nor protection. If any^ 
supported him, he became what would now be termed an accessory after 
the fact; he forieited to the king all his property, and was also exposed to 
the enmity of the relations of the deceased. The king also forbad any 
wite or homicide to be remitted (6). And whoever revenged an homicide 
on any other than the criminal, was declared the enemy of the king and 
his own friend, and forfeited his possessions. The reason alleged by the 
sovereign for these and his other provisions was, that he was weary of the 
unjust and manifold fights which occurred (7). The object was to ex- 
tinguish that species of revenge which became afterwards known under 
the name of deadly feud. This was the faehthe, the enmity which the re- 
lations of the deceased waged against the kindred of the murderer. 

Though the wite was all the penalty that society exacted to itself for 
murder, and the were all the pecuniary compensation that was permitted 
to the family, yet we must not suppose that murder was left without any 
other punishment. There seems reason to believe, that what has been 
called the deadly feud existed amongst them. The relations of the de- 
ceased avenged themselves, if they could, on the murderer or his kins- 
men. The law did not allow it. The system of wites and weres tended 
to discountenance it, by requiring pecuniary sacrifices on all homicides, 
and of course on those of retaliation as well as others. But as all that the 
law exacted was the fine and the compensation, individuals were left at 
liberty to glut their revenge, if they chose to pay for it. 

But this spirit of personal revenge was early restricted. Ina^s laws im- 
posed a penalty of thirty shillings, besides compensation, if any one took 

(0 Wilkins, p. 40. (3) Ibid. p. 39. (3) Ibid. p. 40. 
(4) Ibid. p. 42. (3) ibid. p. 54. (6) ibid. p. 73, 74. 

(7) Ibid. p. 73. 

m 
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liLS 0^11 revenge before he had demanded legal redress (i). So AUired^s 
laws enjoined, that if any one knew that his enemy was sitting at home, 
yet that he should not fight with him until he' had demanded redress ; bat 
he might shut his adversary up, and besiege him for seven days if he oonld. 
If at the expiration of this time the person would surrender himself, he was 
to have safety for tliirty days, and to be given up to his friends and rela- 
tions. The ealdorman was to help those who had not power enough to 
form this siege. If the ealdorman refused it, he was to ask aid of the king 
before he fought. So if any one fell accidentally in with his enemy, yet if 
tlie latter was willing to surrender himself, he was to have peace for thirty 
days. But if he refused to dcUver up his arms, he might be fought with 
immediately (2). 

If any one took up a thief, he not only had a reward, but the reUtions 
of the criminal were to swear, that they would not take the fiehthe, or 
deadly feud, for his apprehension (5). So if any one killed a thief in the 
act of flying, the relations of the dead man were to swear the unoea&tes 
oath ; that is, the oath of no enmity, or of not taking the liBehthe (4). 

Every man was ordered to oppose the warfxhthe, if he was able, or could 
dare to attempt it (5). 

Edmund the First interfered to check this system of personal revenge, 
with marked severity, as before mentioned, lie declared that the deliii' 
quent should bear his crime on his own head : and that if his kinsmen did 
not save him by paying the compensation, they should be protected from 
all fsehthe, provided that they afforded him neither mete nor mund, neither 
food nor shelter (6). 

We may add some specimens of the violences which were conmiitted in 
the Anglo-Saxon society in the days of Alfred, as our ancient lawyer Home 
has stated them from the legal records of that period, which were subsist- 
ing in his time. 

Dirling was the ally of Bardulf, and yet he came and ravished his wite, 
and then killed Hakensen, her father. These facts Bfirdulf dedared himself 
ready to prove upon the offender by her body, or as a mayhend (maimed) 
man, or as a woman or a clericus ought to prove. 

Cedde had a house with much com and hay, and Wetod, his felher, 
Hved in it. But Harding came and set it on fire, and burnt Wetod in it. 

Gady was living in peace, when Carlin came, and with a sword run him 
through the body so that he died. 

One Knotting was lying maimed on his bed ; another came and carried 
him to a water-ditch, or marl pit, and threw him into it, and there left 
him to die without help or sustenance. 

Omond had a horse ; Saxmund came and robbed him of it. 

Athaelf was living in peace, when Colquin came with violence, assaulted 
his house, and broke into it. 

Darliog was also living like a quiet person, but Wiloe came and arrested 
him without any right, took him away, and put into stocks or in irons. . 

(1) Wilkins, p. 16. (2) Ibid. p. 43, 44. (3) Ibid. p. 19. 

(4) Wilkins and L\c call this the unceascs oath, which they interpret anmoaniii|ly 
the oath not select. The rcadin;; of the Rofl*. MS. is uiiceastes, which is inleUigible, and 
is obviously an expression synonymous with the unfshtha oath mentioned in the preced- 
ing page. Both passages clearly mean, that the taker and killer of the Uiief were to be 
absolved from the fxhthc of his rclatious. 

(5) Wilkins, p. 22. (6: Ibid. 73. 
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So Mainaword attacked Umbred and cut off his foot. 
Olif with a weapon struck Earning, and wounded Him, and 
Atheling ravished Ameborough. 

These are not staled as unusual actions, or as deeds of the refuse of so- 
ciety, but as if occurring amid the ordinary course of the offences of the day. 



CHAPTER IL 

Personal lojaries. 

The compensation allotted to personal injuries, arising from what modem 
lawyers would call assault and battery, was curiously arranged. Homer is 
celebrated for discriminating the wounds of his heroes with anatomical pre- 
cision. The Saxon legislators were not less anxious to distinguish between 
the different wounds to which the body is liable, and which, from their 
laws, we may infer tliat they frequently suffered. In their most ancient 
laws these were the punishments : — 

The loss of an eye or of a leg appears to have been considered as the 
most aggravated injury which could arise from an assault ; and was therefore 
punished by the highest fine or 50 shillings. 

To be made lame was the next most considerable offence, and the com- 
l^ensation for it was 50 shillings. 

For a wound that caused deafness, 25 shillings. 

To lame the shoulder, divide the chine-bone, cut off the thumb, pierce 
the diaphragm, or to tear off the hair, and fracture the skuU, was each 
punished by a fine of 20 shillings. 

For breaking the thigh, cutting off the ears, wounding the eye or mouth, 
wounding the diaphragm» or iiyuring the teeth so as to affect the speech, 
was exacted 12 shillings. 

For cutting off the little finger, 11 shillings. 

For cutting off the great toe, or for tearing off the hair entirely, 
10 shillings. 

For piercing the nose, 9 shillings. 

For cutting off the fore-finger, 8 shillings. 

For cutting off the gold-finger, for every wound in the thigh, for wound- 
ing the ear, for piercing both cheeks, for cutting either nostril, for each of 
the front teelh, for breaking the jaw-bone, for breaking an arm, 6 shillings. 

For seizing the hair so as to hurt the bone, for the loss of either of tlie 
eye-teeth, or of the middle finger, 4 shillings. 

For pulling the hair so that the bone became visible, for piercing the ear 
or one cheek, for cutting off the thumb-nail, for the first double tooth, for 
wounding the nose with the fist, for wounding the elbow, for breaking a 
rib, or for wounding the vertebrae, 5 shillings. 

For every nail (probably of the fingers), and for every tooth beyond the 
first double tooth, 1 shilling. 

For seizing the hair, 50 scaettas. 

For the nail of the great toe, 50 scaettas. 

For every other nail, 10 scaettas. 

To judge of this scale of compensations by modern experience, there 
^5ecms to be a gross disproportion, not only between the injury and the 
compensation, in many instances, but also between the different classes of 
II. 21 
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oompensation. Six shillings is a very inconsiderable recompense for the 
pain and confinement that follow an arm or the jaw-bone broke ; and it 
seems absurd to rank in punishment with these serious iiymies the loss of 
a front tooth. To value the thumb at a higher price than the fingers, is 
reasonable; but to estimate the Utile finger at 11 shillings, the great toe at 
10 shillings, the fore-finger at 8 shillings, the rmg-finger at 6 shillings, 
and the middle finger at 4 shillings, seems a very capricious distribution d 
recompense. So the teeth seem to have been valued on no principle intel- 
ligible to us : a front tootli was atoned for by 6 shillings, an eye-tootti by 
4 shillings, the first double tooth 5 shillings, either of the others i shilling. 
Why to lame the shoulder should occasion a fine of 20 shilUngs, and to 
break the tliigh but 12, and the arm but 6, cannot be explained, unless we 
presume tliat the surgical skill of tlie day found the cure of the arm easier 
tlian of the thigh, and tliat easier than tlie shoulder (1). 

Alfred made some difference in these compensations, which may be seen 
in his laws (2). 

He also appointed penalties for other personal wrongs. 

If any one bound a ceorl unsinning, he was to pay ten slullinga, twenty 
if he whipped him, and thirty if he brought him to the pillory. If be 
shaved him in such a manner as to expose him to derision, he forfeited ten 
shillings, and thirty shillings if he shaved him like a priest, withoat bind- 
ing him ; but if he bound him and then gave him the clerical tonaore, the 
penalty was doubled. Twenty shillings was also the fine if any man cot 
another's beard off (5). These laws prove the value that was attached to 
the hair and the beard in the Anglo-Saxon society. 

Alfired also eiyoined, that if any man carrying a spear on his shoulder 
pierced another, or wounded his eyes, he paid his were, but not a wite. 
If it was done wilfully, the wite was exacted, if he had carried the point 
three fingers higher than the shaft. If the weapon was carried horiiontally, 
he was excused the wite (4). 



CHAPTER III. 

Tbeft and Robbery. 

Theft appears to have been considered as the most enormous crime, and 
was, as such, severely punished. If we consider felony to be a forfieitiire 
of goods and chattels, theft was made felony by the Anglo-Saxons in their 
earliest law; for if a freeman stole from a freeman, the compensation was to 
be threefold ; the king had the wite and aU his goods (5). 

The punishment was made heavier in proportion to the social rank of the 
offender. Thus, while a freeman's theft was to be atoned for by a triple 
compensation, the servile were only subjected to a two-fold retribution (6). 

The punishment of theft was soon extended farther. By the laws of 
Wihtrsed, if a freeman was taken with the theft in his hand, the king had 
the option of killing him, of selling him, or receiving his were (7). 

(i) Wilkins, p. 4—6. In the compensation for tlie teeth, the ir^arj to ttie penanal 
. nppoarancc seoiiis to have occasioned the severest punishment. The fine was hetriflft 
for the loss of the front tootli. 
(2) Wilkins, p. li^ie. (3) Ibid. p. 42. (4) Ibid. 

(5) Ibid. p. 2. (0) Ibid. p. 7. (7) ibid. p. la. 
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Ina aggravated the punishment yet more. If the wife and family of a 
thief witnessed his offence, they were all made to go into slavery (1). The 
thief himself was to lose his life, unless he could redeem it by paying his 
were (2). Ina's law defines these kinds of offenders. They were called 
thieves, if no more than seven were in a body ; but a collection of above 
seven, up to thirty-lBve, was a hlotb ; a greater number was considered as 
an here, or an army (5) : distinct punishments were allotted to these sorts 
of offenders. 

The Saxon legislators were never weary of accumulating severities against 
thieves ; the amputation of the hand and foot was soon added (4). If a 
man^s geneat stole, the master himself was subjected to a certain degree of 
compensation (5). A reward of ten shillings was allowed for his appre- 
hension (6); and if a thief taken was suffered to escape, the punishment for 
the neglect was severe (7). 

In the reign of Ethelstan, a milder spirit introduced a principle, which 
has continued to prevail in our criminal jurbprudence ever since, and still 
exists in it This was, that no one should lose his life for st^dmg less than 
twelve pence. The Saxon legblators added, indeed, a proviso, which we 
have dropped : '^ unless he flies or defends himself (8).^* 

They introduced another mitigating principle, wlidch we still attend to 
m practice, though not in theory; this was, that no youth under fifteen 
should be executed. The same exception of his flight or resistance was 
here also added (9); his punishment was to be imprisonment, and bail 
was to be given for his good behaviour. If his rektions would not give 
the bail, he was to go into slavery. If he aftervirards stole, he might be 
hanged (10). 

The many provisions made for the public purchases of goods before 
vritnesses, or magistrates, seem to have arisen partly from the frequency of 
thefts in those days, and partly from the severity vrith which they were 
punished. To escape this, it was necessary that every man, and especially 
a dealer in goods, should be always able to prove his legal property in what 
he possessed. Eence in Athelstan's laws, it is enacted, that no purchases 
above twenty pennies should be made outside the gate ; but that such 
bargains should take place within the town, under the witness of the port 
gerefa^ or some unlying man, or of the gerefas in the folo-geinot (!!)• 



CHAPTER IV. 

Adultery. 

The criminal intercourse between the sexes is not punished among us as 
a public wrong committed against the general peace and order of society. 
No personal punishments, and no criminal persecutions can be dnreeted 
agauist it, although the most trifling assault and the most inconsiderabk 
misdemeanour are liable to such consequences. It is considered by us, if 
unaccompanied by force, merely as a matter of civil injury, tor which the 

(1) Wilkins, p. 16. (2) Ibid. p. 17. (3) Ibid. 

(4) Ibid. p. 18. 20. (5) Ibid. ((J) Ibid. p. 19. 

(7) Ibid. p. 20. (8) Ibid. p. 70. (9) Ibid. 

(10) Ibid. p. 70. (11) Ibid. p. 58. 
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individual must bring an action and get what damages he can; and even 
this right of action is limited to husbands and fathers ; and the latter saes 
under the guise of a fiction, pretending to have sustained an injury by hav- 
ing lost the service of his daughter. 

Our Saxon legislators did not leave the punishment of this intercourse to 
the v^'ill and judgment of individuals. But they enacted penalties against 
it as a public wrong, always punishable when it occurred. In the amount 
of the penalty, however, they followed one of the great principles of tlieir 
criminal legislation, and varied it according to the rank of the female. The 
offence with a king's maiden incurred a payment as high as to kill a freeman, 
wliich was fifty shillings (1); with his grinding servant half that sum, and 
with his third sort twelve shillings. 

With an earPs cupbearer the penalty was twelve shillings, which was the 
same that attached if a man killed another in an earl's tovm. With a oeori's 
cupbearer six shillings was the fine, fifty scxttas for his other servant, and 
thirty for his servant of the third kind (2). 

Even the poor servile esne was protected in his domestic happiness. To 
invade his connubial rights incurred the penalty of a double compen- 
sation (5). 

Forcible violation was chastised more severely. If the sufferer was a 
widow, the offender paid twice the value of her mundbyrd. If she were 
a maiden, fifty shillings were to be paid to her ovmer, whether father or 
master, and tlie invader of her chastity was also to buy her for his wifie at 
the will of her owner. If she was betrotlied to another in money, he was 
to pa^y twenty shillings ; and if she was pregnant, in addition to a penalty of 
thirty-five shillings, a further fine of fifteen shillings was to be paid to the 
king (4). 

The next laws subjected adulterers to ecclesiastical censure and excom- 
munication, and ei^oined the banishment of foreigners who would not 
abandon such connections (5). The pecuniary penalties were also aug- 
mented. 

The laws remained in this state till the time of Alfred, when some new mo- 
difications of correction were introduced. He governed the punishment of 
adultery by the rank of the husband. If he was a tweUhynd-man, the 
offender paid one hundred and twenty shillings. If a syxhynd-man, one 
hundred shillings. If a ceorl, forty shillings. This was to be paid in live 
property ; but no man was to be personally sold for it (6). 

But the most curious part of Alfred^s regulations on this subject was the 
refinement with which he distinguished the different steps of the progress 
towards the completion of the crime. To handle the neck of a ceorPs wife 
incurred a fine of five shillings. To throw her down, without further con- 
sequences, occasioned a penalty often shillings ; and for a subsequent com- 
mission of crime, sixty shillings (7). 

But as we now allow the previous misconduct of the wifis to nutigate the 
amount of the damages ymd by the adulterer ; so Alfred and .his witan 
provided, that if the wife had transgressed before, the fines of her paramour 
were to be reduced an half (S). 

For the rape of a ceorFs slave, five shillings were to be paid the owner, 



(1) Wilkins, p. ti. 


(2) Ibid. p. 3. 


(3) Ibid. p. 7. 


(4) Ibid. p. 7. 


(5) Jbid. p. 10. 


(6) Ibid. p. 37. 


(7) Ibid. p. 37. 


(8) U>id. 
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and sixty diillkigs for the wife. But the violence of a theow on a fellow 
slave was punished by a personal mutilation (1). 



CHAPTER y. 

The Were and the Mnnd. 

As the WERE and the mund are expressions which occur frequently in the 
Saxon laws, it may be useful to explain what they mean. 

Every man had the protection of a were and the privilege of a mund. 
The were was the legal valuation of an individual, varying according to his 
situation in life. 

If he was killed, it was tlie sum his murderer had to pay for the crime — 
if he committed crimes himself, it was the penalty which, in many cases, 
he had to discharge. 

The were was therefore the penalty by which his safety was guarded, 
and his crimes prevented or punished. If he violated certain laws, it 
was his legal mulct'; if he were himself attacked, it was the penalty inflicted 
on others. Hence it became the measure and mark of a man's personal 
rank and consequence, because its amount was exactly regulated by his 
condition in life. 

The king's were geld or were payment was Ihirty thousand thrymsas, or 
one hundred and twenty pounds ; an etheling's was fifteen thousand ; a 
bishop and ealdorman's, eight thousand ; a holders and heh-gerefa's, four 
thousand; a thegn, two thousand, or twelve hundred shillings ; a ceorl's, 
two hundred and sixty- six thrymsas, or two hundred shillings, unless he 
had five hides of land at the king's expeditions, and then his were became 
that of a thegn. The were of a twelfhynd>man was one hundred and 
twenty shillings, of a syxhynd-man was eighty shillings, and of a twyhynd- 
man thirty shillings (2). 

A Welshman's were who had some land, and paid gafol to the king, was 
two hundred and twenty shillings ; if he had only half a hide of land, it 
was eighty shillings ; and if he had no land, but was free, it was seventy 
shillings (5). 

The amount of a person's were determined even the degree of his legal 
credibility. The oath of a twelfhynd-man was equal to the oaths of six 
ceorls ; and if revenge was taken for the murder of a twelfhynd-man, it 
might be wreaked on six ceorls (4). 

To be deprived of this were was the punishment of some crimes, and 
then the individual lost his greatest social protection. 

The MUNDBYRD was a right of protection or patronage which individuals 
possessed for their own benefit and that of others. The violation of it 
towards themselves, or those whom it sheltered, was punished with a se- 
. verity, varying according to the rank of the patron. The king's mundbyrd 
was guarded by a penalty of fifty shillings. That of a widow of an earl's 
. condition was equally protected ; while the mund of the widow of the se- 
cond sort was valued at twenty shillings, of the third sort at twelve shil- 

(1) Wilkins, p. 40. (2) Ibid, p, 25. 7l, 72. (3) Ibid. 

(4) Ibid. 



4. 
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lings, and of the fourth sort at six shillings. If a widow WM taken awiy 
against her consent, the compensation was to be twice her nniiid.^ The 
penalty of violating a ceorVs mund was six shillings (i). This privilege 
of the mund seems to be the principle of the doctrine, that every man^s 
house is his castle. 

The mund was tlie guardian of a man^s household peace, as the were 
was of his personal safety. If any one drew a weapon where men were 
drinking, and the floor was stained with blood, besides forfeiting to the 
king fifty shillings, he had to pay a compensation to the master of the 
house for the violation of his inundbyrd (9). 



CHAPTER VI. 

Their Borh. or Sureties. 

The system of giving sureties, or bail to answer an aecusation, teems to 
have been coeval with the Saxon nation, and has continued to our times. 
In one of our earliest laws, it was provided that the accused should be 
bound over by his sureties to answer the crime of whidi he was aecused, 
and to do what the judges should appoint. 

If he neglected to find bail, he was to forfeit twelve shiOings (5). 
These bail were not to be taken indiscriminately ; for the laws of Jbm. 
enact, that the bail might be refiised if the magistrate knew that he aeted 
right in the refusal (4). 

Felonies are not bailable now; in the Anglo-Saxon times it was 
otherwise. 

If a man was accused of theft, he was to find borfa» or smret^; if he 
could not do this, his goods were taken as security. V he had nooa, he 
was imprisoned till judgment (8). 

When a homicide pledged himself to the payment of the were, be was 
to find borh for it. The borh was to consist of twelve sureties ; eight liram 
the paternal Hne, and four from the maternal (6). 

If a man was accused of witchcraft, he was to find borii to abstain 
from it (7). 

If a man was found guilty of theft by the ordeal, he was to be killed, mileis 
his relations would save him by paying his were and ceap-gyld, and gif e 
borh for his good behaviour afterwards (8). 

But the most curious part of the Saxon borh was not the sureties which 
tliey who were accused or condemned were to find, to appear to the charge 
or to perform the judgment pronounced ; but it was the system, that every 
individual should be under bail for his good behaviour. 

It has been mentioned that Alfred is stated to have divided England into 
counties, hundreds, and tithings ; tliat every person was directed to be- 
long to some tithing or hundred; and that every hundred and tenth wen 

(0 Wilkins, p. 2. 7. (2) ftid. p. 9. (3) Ibid, p. 8. 

(4) Ibid. p. 2f . (5) Ibfd. p. se. (6) Ibid. p. S4. 

(7) Ibid. p. 57. (8) Ibid. p. 65. 
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pledged to the preservation of the public peace, and answerable^ for the 
conduct of their inhabitants <i). 

Of this statement, it may be only doubted whether he divided England 
into counties or shires. These divisions certainly existed before Alfred. 
The shire is mentioned in the laws of Ina (2); and we know that the 
counties of Kent, Essex, Sussex, existed as little kingdoms from the first 
invasion of the Saxons. Of the other counties, we also find many ex- 
pressly mentioned in the Saxon history anterior to Alfred's reign. 

It may however be true, that he may have separated and named some 
particular shires, and this partial operation may have occasioned the whole 
of the general fact to be applied to him. 

The system of placing all the people under borh originated from Alfi'ed, 
according to the historians ; but we first meet with it clearly expressed in 
the laws in the time of Edgar. By his laws it is thus directed : '^ Every 
man shall find and have borh, and the borh shall produce him to every 
legal charge, and shall keep him ; and if he have done any wrong and 
escapes, his borh shall bear what he ought to have borne. But if it be 
theft, and the borh can bring him forward within twelve months, then 
wbat the borh paid shall be returned to him (3).*' 

This important and burthensome institution is thus again repeated by 
the same prince : ''This is then what I will, that every man be under 
borh, both in burghs and out of them ; and where this has not been done, 
let it be settled in every borough and in every hundred (4). *' 

It is thus again repeated in the laws of Ethelred : '' Every freeman shall 
have true borh, that the borh may hold him to every right, if he should 
be accused (5). '' The same laws direct that if the accused should fly, and 
decline the ordeal, the borh was to pay to the accuser the ceap-gyld, and to 
the lord his were (6). And as to that part of the population which was in 
the servile state, their lords weve to be the sureties for their conduct (7). 

The man who was accused and had no borh, might be killed and buried 
with the infamous (8). 

Nothing seems more repugnant to the decorous feelings of manly in- 
dependence, than this slavish bondage and anticipated criminality. It 
degraded every man to the character of an intended culprit : as one whose 
propensities to crime were so flagrant that he could not be trusted for 
his good conduct, to his religion, his reason, his habits, or hb honour. 
But it is likely that the predatory habits of the free population occasioned 
its adoption. 



CHAPTER VII. 

Their Legal Trlbnnals. 

The supreme legal tribunal was the witena-gemot, which, like our pre- 
sent house of lords, was paramount to every other. 

The scire-gemots may be next mentioned. One of these has been men- 
tioned in the chapter on the disputes concerning land : another may be 
described from the Saxon apograph which Hickes has printed. 

(1) See before, p. 95. (2) Wilkini, p. 16. 20. (3) Ibid. p. 78. 

(4) Ibid. p. 80. (5) Ibid. p. 103. (6) Ibid. 

^7^ Ibid. p. 102. (8) Ibid. p. 103. 
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This was a shire-gcmot at Aylston, in Canute's days. It Was compomd 
of a bishop, an ealdorman, the son of an ealdorman; of two persons who 
came with the king's message, or writ; (he sheriff, or scir-gerefa; three 
otlier men, and all tlic thegns in Herefordshire. 

To this gemot Edwin came, and spake against his mother, concendiig 
some lands. The bishop asked who would answer for her. Thurcil the 
White said he would if he knew the complaint, but that he was ignorant 
about it. Three thegns of the gemot were shewn where she lived, and 
rode to her, and asked her what dispute she liad about the land for whidi 
lier son was impleading her. She said she had no land which belonged 
to him, and was angry, earl-like, against her son. She called Leofleda, 
her relation, the wife of Thurcil the White, and before them thns ad- 
dressed her : '' Here sits Leofleda, my kinswoman ; I give thee both my 
lands, my gold, and my clothes, and all that I have, after my life. ** ^^ 
then said to the thegns, ''Do thegn-like, and relate well what rhave'taid 
to the gemot, before all the good men, and tell them to whom I hive given 
my lands and my property ; but to my own son nothing ; and pray them 
to be witness of this. '' — And they did so, and rode to the gemote aiod told 
aH the good men there what she had said to them. Then stoofl up 
Thurcil the White in that gemot, and prayed aU the thegns to givg his 
wife the lands which her relation had given to her; and they did so ;^ and 
Thurcil the White rode to St. Ethelbert's minister, by all the folks^ feave 
and witness, and left it to be set down in one Christ's book (i)« 

By the laws of Canute it was ordered, that there should be two shifi- 
gemots and three burgh-gemots every year, and (he bishop and the eal- 
dorman should attend them (2). By the laws of Ethelstan, punishmepts 
were ordered to those who refused to attend gemots (5). Every man was 
to have peace in going to the gemot and returning from it, unless he 

were a thief (4). 

Sometimes a gemot was convened from eight hundreds, and sometimes 
from three (3). On one occasion, the ealdorman of Ely held a plea with 
a whole hundred below the cemetery at the north gate of the monastery; 
at anollier time, a gemot of two hundreds was held at the north door of 
tlie monastery (6). 

A shire-gemot is mentioned at which the ealdorman and the king's ge- 
refa presided. '' The cause having been opened, and tlie reasons of baji|i 
sides heard, by the advice of the magnates there, thirty-six barons, cfabfSm 
in equal number from the friends on both sides, were appointed judges.** 
These went out to examine the afi'air, and the monks were asked why and 
from whose donation they possessed that land. They staled their title, 
and length of possession. They were asked if they would dare to affirm 
this statement on the sacrament, that the controversy might be terminated. 
The monks were going to do this, but the ealdorman would not suffer 
them to swear before a secular power. He therefore declared himself to 
be thoir protector, the witness of their devotion and credibility, alleging 
that the exhibition of the cautionary oath belonged to him. AH who were 
present admired the speech of the ealdorman, and determined that the 
oath was unnecessary ; and for the false suit and uiyust vexation of the 

(1) Hickes Dissert. Epist. p. 2. (2) Witkins, p. I36. (3) Ibid. p. 60. 

(4) Wilkins, p. i36. (5) 3 Gale, 409. 473. (6) Ibid. p. 4T». 471. 
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relations who had claimed the lands from the monastery, they adjuged 
all the landed property and goods of the other to be atHhe king's mercy. 
The king's gerefa, and the other great men, then interfered; aiid the com- 
plainant, perceiving the peril of his situation, publicly abjured the land in 
question, and pledged his faith never to disturb the monastery in its pos- 
session ; a reconciliation then took place (1). The administration of jus- 
tice in this affair seems to have been very summary and arbitrary, and 
not v^ry compatible with our notions of legal evidence. 

We,have one account of a criminal prosecution. A wife having poi- 
soned a child, the bishop cited her and her husband to the gemot ; he did 
not appear, though three times summoned. The king in anger sent his 
writ, and ordered him, that, '^ admitting no causes of delay," he should 
hasten to the court. He came, i^ before the king and die bishop af- 
firmed his innocence. It was decreed that he should return home, and 
that on the summons of the bishop he should attend on a stated day at a 
stated place, with eleven jurators, and that his wife should bring as many 
of her sex, and clear their fame and the conscience of others by oath. 
On the appointed day, and in the meadow where the child was buried, 
the cause was agitated. The relics, which an abbot brought, were placed 
upon a hillock, before which the husband, extending his right arm, swore 
that he had never consented to his son^s death, nor knew his murderer, 
nor how he had been killed. The wife denying the fact, the hillock was 
opened by the bishop's command, and the bones of the child appeared. 
The wife at last fell at the prelate's feet, confessed the crime, and implored 
mercy. The conclusion of the whole was, that the accused gave a hand- 
some present of land to the ecclesiastics concerned, as a conciliatory 
atonement (2). 

A bisliop having made a contract for land with a drunken Dane, the 
seller, when sober, refused to fulfil it. The cause was argued in the 
king's forum; the fact of the bargain was proved; and the king adjudged 
the land to the bishop, and the money to the Dane (5). The forum regis 
is mentioned again (4). 

The folc-gemot occurs in the laws. ^* It is established for ceap-men, or 
merchants, that they bring the men that they lead with them before the 
king's gerefa in the folc-gemot, and say how many of them there be, and 
that they take these men up with them, that they may bring them again to 
the folc-gemot if sued. And when they shall want to have more men with 
them in iheir journey, they shall announce it as often as it occurs to the 
king's gerefa, in the witness of the folc-gemot (5)." 

These folc-gemots were ordered not to be held on a Sunday ; and if any 
one disturbed them by a drawn weapon, he had to pay a wite of one hun- 
dred and twenty shillings to the ealdorman (6). 

The following may be considered as proceedings before a fok-gemot. 
Bei?miind having unjustly seized some lands of a monastery, when the 
ealdorman came to Ely, the offenders were summoned to the placitum of 
the citizens and of the hundred, several times, but they never appeared. 
The abbot did not desist, but renewed his pleading, both within and without 
tlie city, and often made his complaint to the people. At length the ealdor- 
man, coming to Cambridge, held a great placitmn of the citizens and 

(1) 3 Gale, 4i6. (2) ftid. 440. (8) Ibid, 442. 

(4) Ibid. 444. (5) Wilk. Leg. Sax. p. 41. (6) n>id. 42. 
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linndredt), before twenty-four judges. There the abbot narrated before 
all, how Bcgmund had seized his lands, and though snnunoned had not 
appeared. They adjudged the land to the abbot, and decreed Begmnnd to 
pay tlie produce of his fishery to the abbot for six years, and to give the 
king the were; and, if he neglected to pay, they authorised a seizure of his 
goods (i)." 

Much of their judicial proceedings rested on oaths, and therefore their 
punishment of perjury was severe. A peijury man is usually classed with 
witches, murderers, and the most obnoxious beings in society; he was 
declared unworthy of the ordeal ; he was disabled from being a witness 
again, and if he died he was denied Christian burial (2). 

We have some specimens of the oaths they took : 

The oath of a plaintiff in the case ofH^ft was, '< In the Lord : As I mge 
this accusation witli full folc-right, and without fiction, deceit, or any 
fraud ; so from me was that thing stolen of which I complain, and which I 
found again with N.'' 

Another oath of a plaintiff was, ^' In the Lord : I accuse not N. neither 
for hate nor art, nor unjust avarice, nor do I know anything more tme, 
but so my mind said to me, and I myself tell for truth, that he was the 
thief of my goods." 

A defendant's oath was, ^^ In the Lord : I am innocent both in word and 
deed of that charge of which N. accused me.'' 

A witness's oath was, ''In the name of the Almighty God : As I ben 
stand in true witness, unbidden and unbought ; so I oversaw it with mine 
eyes and overheard it with mine ears, what I have said." 

The oath of those who swore for others was, ''In the Lord : the oath is 
clean and upright that N. swore (5)." 



CHAPTER VIIL 

Their Ordeals and legal Panliihinents. 

We have a full account of the Anglo-Saxon ordeals, of hot water and hot 
iron, in the laws of Ina. 

The iron was to be three pounds in weight for the threefold trial, and 
therefore probably one pound only for the more simple charge ; and the 
accused was to have the option, whether he would prefer tlie water "or- 
dal " or the iron ** ordal." 

No man was to go within the church after the fire was hghted by whidi 
the ordeal was to be heated, except the priest and the accused. The 
distance of nine feet was to be then measured out firom the stake, of the 
leugtli of the foot of the accused. If the trial was to be by hot water, the 
water was heated till it boiled furiously ; and the vessel that contained it 
was to be iron or copper, lead or clay. 

If the charge was of the kind they called anfeald, or simple, the accused 
was to emerge his hand as far as the wrist in the water, to take out tiie 

(1) Hist. El. 3 Gale, 478. (2) Wilk. Leg. Sax. p. 53. 61. 49. 

(W) Ibid. 63, 64. 
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stone ; if the charge wis of threefold magnitade, he was to plunge his arm 
up to the elbow. 

When the ordeal was ready, two men were to enter of eyh side, and 
to agree that the water was boiling ftiriously. Then an equal number of 
men were to enter firom each side, and to stand along the church on both 
sides of ihe ordeal, all fasting. After this the priest was to sprinkle them 
with holy water, of which each was to taste ; they were to kiss the GospeUi* 
and to be signed with the cross. All this time the fire was not to be 
mended any more ; but the iron, if the ordeal was to be by hot iron, was 
to lie on the coals till the last collect was finished; and it was then to be 
placed on the staples which were to sustain it. 

While the accused was snatching the stone out of the water^ or carry- 
ing the hot iron for the space of nine feet, nothing was to be said but a 
prayer to the Deity to discover the truth. The hand was to be then bound 
up and sealed, and to be kept so for three days ; after that time the seal 
and the bandage were removed, and the hand was to be examined to see 
whether it was foul or clear (1). 

From this plain account, the ordeal was not so terrible as it may at first 
sight appear ; because, independently of the opportunity which the accused 
had, by going alone into the churchy of making terms with the priest, and 
of the ease with which his dexterity could have substituted cold icon or 
stone for the heated substances, at the moment of the trial, and the impos- 
sibility of the detection, amid the previous forms of the holy water, the di- 
minution of the fire, prayers on the occasion, and the distance of the few 
spectators ; independently of these circumstances, the actual endurance of 
the ordeal admitted many chances of acquittal. It was not exacted that, 
the hand should not be burnt, but that after the space of three days it should ' 
not exhibit that appearance which would be called foul, or guilty. As the 
iron was to be carried only for the space of nine of the feet of the accused, 
it would be hardly two seconds in his hand. The hand was not to be im- 
mediately inspected, but it was carefully kept from air, which would ir- 
ritate the wound, and was left to the chances of a good constitution to be 
so far healed in three days as to discover those appearances, when in- 
spected, which were allowed to be satisfactory. Besides, there was, up 
doubt, much preparatory training, suggested by the more experienced, 
which would indurate the epidermis so much as to make it less sen&ible to 
the action of the hot substances which it was to hold (a). 
Ordeals were forbidden on festivals and fast-days (5). 
Of the single ordeal, it was ordered, that if the persons had been accused 
of theft, and were found guilty by it, and did not know who would be 
their borh, they should be put into prison, and be treated as tl^ laws had 
enjoined (4). 
An accused mint-master was to undergo the ordeal of the hot iron (8). 
The ordeal might be compounded for (6). 

The law of Athelstan added some directions as to the ordeal. Whoever 
appealed to it was to go three nights before to the priest who was to trans- 
act it, and should feed on bread and salt, water and herbs. He was to 

(1) Wilk. Leg.In«,p.27. 

(2) Some authors have mentioned the preparations thai were used to indurate the 
skin. 

/ 3 ) Wilk. p. 53. (4) Ibid. p. 57. (r,^ Ibid. p. 59. («) IWd. p. 60. 
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be present at the masses in the mean time, and make his offerings a^id re- 
ceive the holy sacrament on the day of his going through the ordeal ; and be 
should swear, that withfolc-right he was guiltless of the accusation before be 
went to the ordeal. If the trial was the hot water, he was to plunge his arm 
half-way above the elbow on the rope. If the ordeal was the iron, thre^ days 
were to pass before it was examined. They who attended wereto.have 
fasted, and not to exceed twelve in number of either side ; or the ordeal 
was to be void unless they departed (1). 

A thief found guilty by the ordeal was to be killed, unless his relations 
redeemed him by paying his were, and the value of the goods, and giving 
borh for his good behaviour (2). 

The command of the ordeals must have thrown great power into the hands 
of the church ; and as in most cases they who appealed to them did so fiom 
choice, it is probable that whoever expressed this deference to the eede- 
siastical order were rewarded for the compliment, as far as discretion and 
contrivance would permit. 

The ordeal was a trial, not a punishment. The most popular of the 
legal punishments were the pecuniai7 mulcts. But as the imperfection 
and inutility of these could not be always disguised — as they were some- 
times impunity to the rich, who could afford them, and to the poor, who 
had nothing to pay them with, other punishments were enacted. Among 
these we find imprisonment (5), outlawry (4), banishment (5), slavery (6), 
and transportation (7). In other cases we have whipping (8), branding (9), 
the pillory (10), amputation of limb (11), mutilation of the nose afnd ears 
and lips (12), the eyes plucked out, hair torn off (15), stoning (14), and 
hanging (15). Nations not civilized have barbarous punishments. 



CHAPTER IX. 

The Trial by Jnrf . 

In considering tlie origin of the happy and wise institntion of tbe 
English Jury, which has contributed so much to the excellence of our na- 
tional character, and to the support of our constitutional liberty, it is im- 
possible not to feel considerable diffidence and difficulty. It is painful to 
decide upon a subject on which great men have previously differed. It is 
peculiarly desirable to trace, if possible, the seed, bud, and progressive 
vegetation of a tree so beautiful and so venerable. 

It is not contested that the institution of a jury existed in the time of the 
Conqueror. The document which remains of the dispute between Gun- 
dulf, the bishop of Rochester, and Pichot, the sheriff, ascertains this Cad. 
We will state the leading circumstances of this valuable account. 

The question was. Whether some land belonged to the diurch orlo Ae 

(i)Wilkins, p. 6i. 

(2) n)i(l. p. 65. For the ordeal of other nations, see Muratori, v.; and Du Gange. 

(3) Wilkins, Leg. Sax. 34. 70. (4) Ibid. p. 74. Sax. Chron. 
(5) Sax. Chron. ((>) Wilk. 12. 15. 18. 20. 50. (7) Uiid. p. 12. 

(8) Wilk. p. 12. 22. 52, 53. 81. (9) Ibid, p: 139. (10) Ibid. p. 11. T5. 54. 

(ll)lbid. p. 18. 139. 134. (12) Ibid. p. 138. 142. (13) Ibid. p. 1 ST. 

(14) Ibid. p. G7. (15) Ibid. p. 18. 70. 139. 
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king? '^ The king commanded that all the men of the county should be 
gathered together, that by their judgment it might be more justly ascer- 
tained to whom the land belonged.'' This was obviously a shire-gemot. 

*^ They, when assembled, from fear of the sheriff, affirmed that the land 
was the king's : but as tlie bishop of Bayeux, who presided at tliat placi- 
tum, did not believe them, he ordered, that if they knew that what they 
said was true, they should choose twelve from among themselves, who 
should confirm with an oath what all had declared. But these, when they 
had withdrawn to counsel, and were there harassed by the sheriff through 
his messenger, returned and swore to the truth of what they asserted.'^ 

By this decision the land became the king's. But a monk, who knew 
how the fact really stood, assured the bishop of Rochester of tfie falsehood 
of their oath, who communicated the information to the bishop of Bayeux. 
The bishop, after hearing the monk, sent for one of the twelve, who^ 
falling at his feet, confessed that he had forsworn himself. The man on 
whose oath they had sworn theirs, made a similar avowal. 

On this the bishop '^ ordered the sheriff to send the rest to London, and 
twelve other men from the best in the county, who confirmed that to be 
true which they had sworn." 

They were all adjudged to be perjured, because the man whose evidence 
they had accredited had avowed his peijury. The church recovered the 
land ; and when ^' the last twelve wished to affirm that they had not con- 
sented with those who had sworn, the bishop said they must prove this by 
the iron ordeal. And because they undertook this, and could not do it, 
they were fined three hundred pounds to the king, by the judgment of 
other men of the county (1)." 

By this narration, we find that a shire-gemot determined on the dispute, 
in the first instance : but that in consequence of the doubts of the presid* 
ing judge, they chose from among themselves twelve, who swore to the 
truth of what they had decided, and whose determination decided the case. 

The JU17 appears to me to have been an institution of progressive growth, 
and its principle may be traced to the earliest Anglo-Saxon times. One of 
the judicial customs of tlie Saxons was, that a man might be cleared of the 
accusation of certain crimes, if an appointed number of persons came for- 
ward and swore that they believed him innocent of the allegation. These 
men \ycre literally juratores, who swore to a veredictum ; who so far de- 
termined the lacts of the case as to acquit the person in whose favour they 
swore. Such an oath, and such an acquittal, is a jury in its earliest and 
rudest shape ; and it is remarkable that for accusations of any consequence 
among the Saxons of the Continent, twelve juratores were the humber 
required for an acquittal . Thus, for the wound of a noble, which produced 
blood, or disclosed the bone, or broke a limb ; or if one seized another by 
the hair, or threw him into the water ; in these and some other cases twelve 
juratores were (2) required. Similar customs may be observed in the laws 
of the Continental Angli and Frisiones, though sometimes the number of 
the jury or juratores varied according to the charge ; every number being 
appointed from three to forty -eight (5). In the laws of the Ripuarii, we 
find that in certain cases the oaths of even seventy-two persons were neces- 
sary to his acquittal (4). It is obvious, from their numbers, that these 

(0 Thorpe, Rcgist, Roffen. 32. (2) Lindenborg. Leg. Sax. p. 474. 

(3) Lind» Lex. Angli. m. and Lex. Fris* 490. (4) Uad, Lex, Ripuar. p. 4^1. 
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could not have been witnesses to the facts alleged. Nor can we suppose 
that they came forward with the intention of wilful and suborned peijnry. 
They could only be persons who, after hearing and weighing the f^tsof 
the case, proffered their deliberate oaths tliat the accused was innocent of 
the charge. And this was performing one of the most important functions 
of our modern juries. 

In the laws of the Alemanni, the principle appears more explicitly ; for in 
these the persons who are to take tlie oath of acquittal are called nominati, 
or persons named. And in the case of murdering the messenger of a dux, 
the juratores were to be twelve named and twelve elected (1). This named 
and elected jury seems to approximate very closely to our present instita- 
tion. 

In referring to our own Anglo-Saxon laws, we find three jurators men- 
tioned in those of the kings of Kent, in the latter end of the seventh cen- 
tury. If a freeman were accused of theft, he was to make compensation, 
or to acquit himself by the oaths of four rim aewda men. These words are 
literally ''the number of four legal men,'* or '' four of the numbered legal 
men (2).'' In either construction they point to a meaning similar to tfie 
nominati in the laws of tlie Alemanni ; tliat is, persons legally appointed as 
jurators. 

The principle of an acquittal By the peers of the party accused appears 
in the laws of Wihtrsed, where the clergyman is to be acquitted by four of 
his equals, and the ceprlbsc man by four of his own rank(5). 

An acquittal from walreaf , or the plunder of the dead, required the oaths 
of forty-eight full-bom (4) thegns. These, of course, could not be wit- 
nesses. They must have been a selection of so many in the shire-gemot, 
who, on hearing the facts of the accusation, would, upon their oaths, ab- 
solve the accused. And what is this but a jury? The Danish colonists 
probably used it. 

In the treaty between Alfred and Guthrun, more lights appear : ^' If any 
accuse the king's thegn of manslaughter (manslihtes), if he dare absolve 
himself, let him do it by twelve king's thegns. If the accused be less than 
a king's thegn, let him absolve himself by eleven of his equals, and one 
king's thegn (5)." Here the number of twelve^ and the principle of the 
peers, both appear to us. 

Something of the principle of a jury appears to us in these laws : ''If any 
one takes cattle, let five of his neighbours be named, and out of these let 
liim get one that will swear with him, that he took it to himself according 
to folc-right; and he that will implead him, let ten men be named to him, 
and let him get two of these and swear that it was born in his possession, 
without the rim aethe, the oath of number, and let this eyre oath stand 
above twenty pennies. " 

" Let him who prays condemnation for a slain thief get two paternal and 
one maternal relation, and give tlie oatli that they knew of no theft in 
their kinsman, and that he did not deserve death for that crime; and let 
some twelve go and try him (6)." 

This passage seems to have an allusion to this subject : 

'' Let there be named, in the district of every gerefa, as many men as 

(0 Lind. Lev. Alonian. p. 370, 371. 

(•2) Leg. Hlotli. ^ViIk. p. 8. (3) Ug. Wjlit. Wilk. n. 12. 

•.4) Leg. Iu<K. Wilk. p. 27. CO >Vilk. p. 17. (6) Wilk. p. bS. 
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are known to be unlying men, that they may witness every dispate, and be 
the oaths of these unlying men of the value of the property wiaiout(l) 
choice. " These men, so naiped, may have been the rim lewda men noticed 
before. 

^' If any kill a thief that has taken refuge within the time allowed, let him 
compensate for the mund byrde \ or let some twelve absolve him that he 
knew not the jurisdiction (2)." 

This injuncdon seems also to provide a jury : Onan accusation of idolatry 
or witchcraft, *< if it be a king's thegn who denies it, let there* be then 
named to him twelve, and let him take twelve of his relations, and twelve 
strangers: and if he fails, let him pay for the violation of the law, or ten 
half marcs (5)." This seems a jury : twelve persons were to be appointed, 
and he was to add twelve of his kinsfolks ; and tiiis law concerning North- 
umbria, where they were chiefly Danes, as many foreigners were to be 
added. If they absolved him, he was cleared ; if not, he was to be mnlcted. 
It id one of the rules established concerning our jury, that a foreigner has 
a right to have half of the jury foreigners. 
The following law of Ethelred has tlie same application : 
"Let there be gemots in every waepentace; and let twelve of the eldest 
thegns go out with the gerefa, and swear on the relics, which shall be 
given into their hands, that they will condemn no innocent man, nor screen 
afiy that is guilty (4)." This passage seems to have no meaning but so far 
as it alludes to a jury. 

Two other laws are as applicable : " If any be accused that he has fed 
the man who hath broken our lord's peace, let him absolve himself with 
thrinna twelve, and let the gerefa name the absolving persons; and this law 
shall stand where the thegns are of the same mind. If they differ, let it 
stand as eight of them shall declare (5).'* This is surely a jury, of whom 
eight constituted the legal majority. 

There is another passage, in the laws made by the English witan and the 
Webh counsellors, which bears upon this subject : ^^ Twelve lahmen, of 
whom six shall be English and six shall be Welsh, shall enjoin right. They 
shall lose all that they have if they enjoin erroneously, or absolve them- 
selves that they knew no better (6). '' 

On the whole, it would seem that the custom of letting the oaths of a 
certain number of men determine legal disputes in favour of the person for 
whom they swore, was the origin of the English jury. It was an improve- 
ment on this ancient custom, that the jurators were named by the court 
instead of being selected by the parties. It was a further progress towards 
our present mode of jury, that the jurators were to hear the statements of 
both parties before diey gave their deciding veredictum, or oath of the 
truth. While the ordeals were popular, the trials by jurators were little 
used ; but as these blind appeals to Heaven became unhishionable, the pro- 
cess of the legal tribunals was more resorted to, and juries became more 
frequent (7). 

(1) Wilk. p. 62. (2) Ibid. p. 63. (3) ttid. p. 100. 

(4) Ibid. p. 117. (5) Ibid. p. 118. (6) Ibid. p. 125. 

(7) The following passage in tbe old Iaw4>ook, the Mirror, shows that jurors were 
used in the time of Alfred. It says of this king, '* II pendist les suitors dDorcester, pur 
ceo que ils judgcrent un home a la mort per jurors de lour franchise pur felony que il 
fist ; en Ic forrein et dount ils ne puissent conustre pur la forrainte.'' p. 300. See a notice 
of what Alfred is stated to have done with respect to such jurorii or jurymen in th9 
second volume of this history, p, 97. 
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The excellence of the English trial by jury seems to arise from the impar- 
tiality of the sheriff in summoning a sufficient number of jurors ; from their 
being indifferently called and put on the trial at the time of the causeoom- 
ing on ; from their having no interest or prejudices as to the matter in de- 
cision ; from their habits of serving on juries ; from their general good 
meaning and common sense ; from a fair sentiment of their own importance 
as judges of the fact of the case ; from their moral sense of their own duties 
as a jury ; from a conscientious desire of doing right between the parties ; 
from an acuteness of mind which prevents them from being misled by de- 
clamation ; from the respeciful attention to the observations and legal di- 
rections of the presiding judge; and from a general acquaintance of the rules 
of wrong and right between man and man. These qualities cannot be at- 
tained by any country on a sudden ; our population has been educated to 
these important duties by many centuries of their practical discharge, and 
therefore it will i)e long before either the juries of Scotland, France, S\fm, 
or Germany can equal the English in utility, efficiency, judgment,' or 
rectitude. 
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No. IV. 

ON THE AGRICDLTURE AND LANDED PROPERTY OF THE ANGLO SAXONS. 

CHAPTER I. 

Thoir Hnsbandry. 

The agricultural state may have been coeval wiih the pastoral, in the 
climates of the East, where nature is so profuse of her rural gifts, that cul- 
tivation is scarcely requisite; but in the more ungenial regions of the north 
of Europe, where the food of man is not to be obtained from the earth, 
without the union of skill and labour, the pastoral state seems to have been 
the earliest occupation of uncivilized man. While this taste prevailed, 
agricultural attentions were disreputable and despised, as among the ancient 
Germans. But when population became more numerous and less migra- 
tory, husbandry rose in human estimation and use, uutil at length it be- 
came indispensable to Ihe subsistence of the nation who pursued it. 

When the Anglo-Saxons invaded England, they came into a country which 
had been under the Roman power for about four hundred years, and where 
agriculture, after' its more complete subjection by Agricola, had been so 
much encouraged, that it had become one of the western granaries of the 
empire. The Britons, therefore, of the fifth century may be considered to 
have pursued the best system of husbandry then in use, and their lands to 
have been extensively cultivated with all those exterior circumstances which 
mark established proprietorship and improvement ; as small farms ; inclosed 
fields; regular divisions into meadow, arable, pasture, and wood; fixed 
boundaries ; planted hedges ; artificial dykes and ditches; selected spots 
for vineyards, gardens, and orchards ; connecting roads and paths; scat- 
tered villages, and larger towns, with appropriated names for every spot and 
object that marked the limits of each property, or the course of each way. 
All these appear in the earliest Saxon charters, and before the combating 
invaders had time or ability to make them, if they had not found them in 
the island. Into such a country the Anglo-Saxon adventurers came, and 
by these facilities to rural civilization soon became an agricultural people. 
The natives, whom they despised, conquered, and enslaved, became tlieir 
educators and servants in the new arts, which they had to learn, of grazing 
and tillage ; and the previous cultivation practised by the Romanised Bri- 
tons will best account for the numerous divisions, and accurate and precise 
descriptions of land which occur in almost all the Saxon charters. No 
modern conveyance could more accurately distinguish or describe the 
boundaries of the premises which it conveyed. 

The Anglo-Saxons seem to have had both large and small farms, as both 
are ciiumcratcd in the Domesday Register ; and it is most probable that the 
more extensive possessions, though belonging to one proprietor, were 
II. 22 
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cultivated in small subdivisions. The number of petty proprietors was, 
according to the same record, greater inEsse^, Norfolk, and Suffolk, where 
the Northmen colonists settled themselves, than in other parts of the island. 
But the British custom of gavelkind, v^liidi preceded the Anglo-Saaoii in- 
vasions, was favourable to the increase of small proprietorships. Lai|^ 
farms seem to be the best adapted to bring an extensive surface of tbt 
country into a state of cultivation , and may by the appUcation of more 
capital raise the greatest quantity of produce on the whole : but small frnng, 
manual labour, and more minute tillage, employ and support a valuable 
class of our rural population, whose worth and industry deserve encourage- 
ment, and greatly benefit every civilized country. 

It must, however, be recollected, that large portions of the country were, 
in every part, in a state of forests, lakes, pools, marsh, moor, slough, and 
heath ; but they turned tlie watery parts, whidi they had not the skill or 
the means to drain, to tlie best advantage, by making them productive of 
fish. In most of their ditches we read of eels, and in several descriptieiis, 
of fish waters. Brooks and bourns were so common as to form parts of 
almost all their boundaries. 

The Anglo-Saxons cultivated the art of husbandry with some attention. 
The articles which they raised from the earth, and the animals which they 
fed, have been mentioned in the chapter on their food. A few particulars 
of Iheir practical husbandry need only be mentioned here. 

They used hedges and ditches to separate their fields and lands (1); and 
these were made necessary by law ; for if a fireeman broke through a 
hedge, he had to pay six shillings (2). A ceorl was ordered to keep his 
farm inclosed both winter and summer ; and if damage arose to any one 
who suffered his gate to be open, and his hedge to be broken down, lie 
was subjected to legal consequences (5). 

They had common of pasture attached to the different portions of land 
which they possessed ; and they had other extensive districts laid out in 
meadow. Every estate had also an appropriated quantity of wood. In 
Domesday-book, the ploughed land, the meadow, the pasture and the wood, 
are separately mentioned, and their different quantities estimated. 

They sowed their wheat in spring (4). It was a law, that he who had 
twenty hides of land should take care diat there should be twelve hides of 
it sown when he was to leave it (5). 

They had ploughs, rakes, sickles, scythes, forks and flails, very like 
those that have been commonly used in this country (6). They had also 
carts or waggons. Their wind-mills and water-mills are frequently men- 
tioned, in every period of their history. 

Their woods were an object of their legislative attention. U any one 
burnt or cut down another's wood without permission, he was to pay five 
shillings for every great tree, and five pennies for every other, and thirty 
shillings besides as a penalty (7). By another law, this offence was moie 
severely punished (8). 

(1) These appear in most of the boundaries described in the Saxon grants. Hedges 
are mentioned in Domesday. A nemus ad sepes faciendum ocean In Mlddleseii 

fO. 127. 

(2) Wilk. Log. p. 4. (3) ibid. p. 21. (4) Bcde, p. 244. 
(5)AV'ilk. Leg. p. 25. ■» 

(6) Tlicir drawings in their MSS. show a great resemblance between the Saion ini trn- 
nicuis and those still used in the northern counties of England. 
(7) Wilk. p. 37. (8) Ibid. p. 21. 
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They were careful of the sheep. It was ordered by an express law, ihat 
these animals should keep their fleece until midsummer, and that the value 
of a sheep should he one shilling until a fortnight after Easter (1). 

There are some curious delineations in a Saxon calendar, which illus- 
trate some of their agricultural labours (2). 

In January are men ploughing with four oxen ; one drives, another holds 
the plough, and another scatters seeds. 

In February men are represented as cutting or pruning trees, of whicb 
some resemble vines. 

In March one is' digging, another is with a pick-axe, and a thurd is 
sowing. 

In April three persons are pictured as sitting and drinking, with two 
attendants ; anotiier is pouring out liquor into a horn ; and another is 
holding a horn to his mouth. 

In May a shepherd is sitting ; his flocks are about , and one man has a 
lamb in his arms ; other persons are looking on. 

In June some are reaping with a sickle, and some putting the com into 
a cart. A man is blowing a horn while th,ey are working. 
In July they are felling trees. 
In August they are mowing. 
In September is a boar-hunting. 
In October is hawking. 
In November a smithery is shown. 

In December two men are threshing, others are carrying the grain in a 

basket; one has a measure, as if to ascertain the quantity; and another, 

on a notched stick, seems to be marking what is measured and taken away. 

In the Saxon dialogues ahready quoted, the ploughman gives this ae-- 

count of his duty : 

^' I labour much. I go out at day-break, urging the oxen to the fleld, 
and I yoke them to the plough (the syl). It is not yet so stark winter 
that I dare keep close at home, for fear of my lord ; but the oxen being 
yoked, and the share and cultro fastened on, I ought to plough every day 
one entire fleld or more. I have a boy to threaten the oxen with a goad, 
who is now hoarse through cold and bawling. I ought- also to All the 
bins of the oxen with hay, and water them, and carry out their soil.*' 
He adds, ^' It is a great labour, because I am not free. '' 

In the same MSS. we have this statement of a shepherd^s and a cowherd's 
duty. " In the first part of the morning I drive my sheep to their pasture, 
and stand over them in heat and in cold with dogs, lest the wolves destroy 
them. I lead them back to their folds, and milk Uiem twice a day., and I 
move their folds, and make cheese and butter; and I :'aHi faithful, to my 
lord." The other says, "When the ploughman separates tlie oxen, I 
lead tliem to the meadows; and all night I stand watching over diem, on 
account of thieves ; and again, in the morning, I take the^a to the plou^^ 
well fed and watered." 

Some circumstances may be selected from their grants, which illustrate 
the customs and produce of an Anglo-Saxon farm. **I give food for se- 
venty swine in that woody allotment which the countrymen call Wulfer- 
dinleh, and five waggons full of good twigs, and every year an oak for 

(OWilk. p. 23. 25. 

(2) Coll. MS. Tib. B. 5. See Ihcm copied in Slrutfs Hoid. Aiigl. \ol. i. tab. x. xi. xiL 
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building, and olhers for necessary (ires, and suflicicnt wood for burning (1)/' 
f^ A noble lady ordered out of her lands a yearly donation of forty ambra 
of malt, an old ram, four wethers, two hundred and forty loave&, and 
one weight of bacon and cheese, and four fother of wood, and twenty 
henfowls (2). 

In Ina's laws, ten hides were to furnish ten vessels of honey, three hun- 
dred loaves, twelve ambra of Welsh ale, thirty of clear ale, two old rams, 
ten wetliers, ten geese, twenty hens, ten cheeses, an ambra full of butter, 
five salmon, twenty pounds weight of fodder, and an hundred eels (5). 

Another gives ten mittas of malt, five of grits, ten mittas of the flour of 
wheat, eighr gammons, sixteen cheeses^ and two fat cows ; and in Lent 
eight salmon (4). 

Offa, in 785, grants some land, with permission to feed swine in the 
wood of Andreda ; and another district to cut wood for building or for 
burning ; and also wood sufDcient to boil salt ; and the fishing of cue man ; 
with one hundred loaded waggons, and two walking carts, every year (3). 

We frequently find salt-pans, or places to boil salt in, conveyed, as, 
^^ witli four vessels for the boiling of salt,'' and ^' with all the utensils and 
wells of salt (6)." 

Fisheries were frequently given with land. To three plough lands in 
Kent a fishery on the Thames is added (7). Ethelstan gives a piece of land 
for the use of taking fish (8). So forty acres, with fishing, were given on 
the condition of receiving every year fifteen sahnon (9). So half of a 
fishery is given to a monastery, with the buildings and tofts of the fisher- 
men (10). 

A vineyard is not unfrequently mentioned in various documents. Edgar 
gives the vineyard situate at Wecet, with the vine-dressers (11). hi 
Domesday-book, vineyards are noticed in several counties. 

A wolf-pit is mentioned in one of the boundaries of an estate (IS). 

In Domesday we frequently meet with parks. Thus, speaking of Ris- 
lepe, in Middlesex, it adds, '^ There is a park (parens) of beasts ofUie 
wood (15)/' At St. Albans and Ware, in Herts, similar parks are men- 
tioned, and in other places. 

Gardens also occur several times in Domesday. Eight cotarii and tbeir 
gardens (14) are stated in the manor of Fuleham in Middlesex. And we 
may remark that Fulham still abounds with market gardeners. A house 
with its garden is mentioned in the burg of Hertford (18). 

Two or three intimations occur in Domesday of the increasing conver- 
sion of pasture into arable land. Thus at Borne ifa Kent, *^ a pasture from 
which strangers have ploughed six acres of land (16)." 

We have many contracts extant of the purchases of land by the Anglo- 
Saxons, from which we may expect to gain some knowledge of the price of 
land. But this source of information is by no means sufficient to form an 
accurate criterion, because we cannot tell the degree of cultivation, or the 
quality of the land transferred ; and also because many of the grants seem 

(1) Bo<lc, App. 770. (i) Ilickcs's Diss. Ep. lO. (3) Wilk. Leg. Sax. p. 25. 

(0 3 Gnlc, Hist. R. 4io. (5) Astle's MS. CUartcrs, N. 4. p. 4b. 

(0) Ileiiiiii^. Chart. AVi^. p. i ii. (7) Tliorpe Kcgisl. 20. 

(») II(>iiiiiig. Cliart. p. 111. (U) Ibid. p. I7l. 

(10) 3 Gale X. SiTipt. p. 105. (n) MS. Claud, c. 9. p. lie. 

(12) 3 (iaie, p. 5.20. (13} Domesday, I'iJ). b. (i4) Ibid. p. 12T. b. 

(15) Domesday, Hi, (ic) Ibid. p. 9. 
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to have been rather gifts than sales, in which the consideration bears little 
proportion to the obvious value. A few of the prices given may however 
l)e stated : — 

1 hyde and a field for 100 sliillings. 

5 hydes for 15/. 

10 hydes and two mills for 100 aureos. 

7 hydes and an half for 200 aureos (1). 

6 cassatorum for 5 pundus argenti. 
10 manentium for 51 mancosas. 
20 manentium for 10 libris argenti. 

2 mansiones for 20 manecusis auri probatissimi (2). 
15 manentes for 1500 solidis argenti. 

5 manentium for 10 libras inter aurum ct argentum. 
5 manentium for 150 mancas de puro auro. 

8 mansas for 90 mancusa of purest gold. 
10 mansas for 50 mancusas of pure gold. 

8 mansas for 500 criseis mancusis (5). 

It is obvious fpttn this short specimen of the sums mentioned in their docu- 
ments, that no regular estimate can be formed of the usual price of their 
land. 

By the exorcisms to make fields fertile which remain, we may perceive 
that our superstitious ancestors thought that they could produce abundant 
harvests by nonsensical ceremonies and phrases. They who choose may 
see a long one in Caleg. A. 7. It is too long and too absurd to be copied. 
But we may recollect in justice to our ancestors, that Calo the censor has 
transmitted to us a recipe as ridiculous. 

The course of nature, in the revolutions of the seasons, has suffered no 
essential change since the deluge, which human records notice. We may 
therefore presume that the seasons in the Anglo-Saxon period resembled 
those which preceded Tind have followed them. Bede calls October Win- 
terfyllcth, because winter begins in this montli. And we have a description 
of Anglo-Saxon winter from a disciple of Bede: " The last winter far and 
wide afflicted our island horribly, by its cold, its frosts, and storms of 
rain and wind (4).'' 

To give some notion of the state of the atmosphere and of the seasons in 
these limes, it may not be uninteresting to mention some of the years 
which were more remarkable for tlie calamities of the weather which at- 
tended them. 

A. D. 765-4. This winter was so severe, for its snow and frost, as to 
have been thought unparalleled. The frost lasted from the first of October 
to February. Most of the trees and shrubs perished by the excessive 
cold (5). 

795. A great 1 amine and mortality (6). 

799. Violent tempests, and numerous shipwrecks in the British 
Ocean (7). 

807-8. A very mild and pestilential winter (8). 

(1)3 Gale, p. 483. 485. 480. 486. (2) Heming. Chart, p. 69, 70. 222. 230. 

(3) MS, Claud, c. 9. (4) 16 Mag. Bib. p. 88. 

(5) Simeon Dunelm, p, (05. Ann. Astron. ap. Ruberi, p. 18. Sigeb. Gembl. p. 551. 

(6) Sim. Dun. p. 1 12. (7) Ibid. p. 115. (8) Adelmi Benedict, p. 409« 
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820. From oxcesc^ive and continual rains, a great mortality of men and 
cattle c.nsuec]. The Iinrvc3t was spoilt. Great inundations prevented the 
autumnal sowing (1). 

821. A dreadful winter followed. The frost was so long and severe, 
that not only all the smaller rivers, but even the largest in Europe^ as the 
Seine, the Elbe, the Rhine, and the Danube, were so frozen, that, for above 
thirty days, waggons passed over them as if over bridges (fi). 

825. The harvests devastated by hail. A terrible pestilence among 
men and cattle (5). 

824. A dreadful and long winter. Not only animals, bat many of the 
human species, perished by the intcnseness of the cold (4). 

852. This year began with excessive rains. . A frost succeeded so sad- 
den and intense, that the iced roads were nearly impassable by hinraes (S). 

854. Great storms and excessive falls of rain (6). 

851. Severe famine on the Continent (7). 

869. Great famine and mortality in England (8). 

874. A swarm of locusts laid waste the provinces of France. A ftmine 
so dreadful followed, that, in-the hyperbolical language of the writers, 
nearly a third part of the population perished. 

875. A long and inclement winter succeeded, with unusual falls of snow. 
The frost lasted from the first of November to the end of March (9). 

915. A severe winter. 
956. A very mortal pestilence (10). 

976. A severe famine in England. A fi*ost fi'om first November to end 
of March. 

986. A great mortality amongst cattle in England (11). 

987. A dreadful flux and fever in England (12). 

988. A summer of extreme heat. 

989. Great inundations. Very hot summer, unhealthy and nnliraitftil. 
Great drought and famine; much snow and rain ; and no sowing (15). 

1005. A great and dreadful famine in England. 

1006. The same over all Europe (14). 
1014. Great sea flood. 

1016. Great hail, thunder, and lightning (15). 

1022. Extreme heat in the summer. 
, 1059. A severe winter. 

1041. Inclement seasons all the year, and unproductive; and great 
mortality amongst the cattle (16). 

1045-4. A dreadful famine in England and the Continent. A sester of 
wheat sold for above sixty pennies (17). 

(0 Adel. Benedict, p. 421. (2) Ibid. p. 422, Ann. Astron. p. 46. 

(3) Adel. Bcncd. p. 425. Sigeb. Gemb. p. 561. 

(4) Ann. Fuld. p. 6. Bouquet's Recucil, p. 208. Annales apud Ruberi, p. 49. 

(5) Annales Ruberi, p. 56. Adel. Bened. p. 463. (6) Annales Ruberi, p. 5S. 
(7) Sigeb. Genibl. apud Pistorium, p. 565. (8) Asser, p. 20. 

(9) Aimoini de gestis Fran. p. 489. Segeb. Gembl. p. 569. 

(10) Regino Chron. p. 568. 74. 79. 

(11) Sax. Chron. p. 123. 125. Sim. Dun. p. 160. Sig. Gemb. p. 587. 

(12) Flor. Wig. and Sim. Dun. 161. (13) Lamb. Schaff. p. 158. , SIg. Gemb. p. 589. 
(14) Sim. Dun. 165. Sig. Gemb. p. 591. (15) Sax. Chron. p. 146. Lamb. Schaff. p. 1S8. 

(16) Sig. Gemb. p. 593. Sim. Dun. p. 180. 

(17) Sax. Chron. p. 157. Sig. Gemb. p. 596. The MS. Claud, c. 9. mentions thai « 
sextarius of wheat sold for five shillings, p. 129. Henry of Huntingdon says the same, - 
adding, that a sextarius of wheat used to be the burthen of one horse, p. 3a$. 
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40-47. An uncommon fall of snow. Trees broken by it (1). 

4048. Earthquake at Worcester, Derby, and other places; and a great 
mortality (2). . 

Of the Anglo-Saxon husbandry we may remark, that Domesday Survey 
gives us some indications that the cultivation of the church lands was much 
superior to that of any other order of society. They have much less wood 
upon them, and less common of pasture ; and what they had appears often 
in smaller and more irregular pieces ; while their meadow was more abun- 
dant, and in more numerous distributions. 



CHAPTER 11. 

Their Proprietorship In Land and Tenores. 

When the Anglo-Saxons established themselves in Britain, a complete 
revolution in the possession of landed property must have taken place, so 
far as it concerned the persons of the proprietors. They succeeded by the 
sword. All the chieftains of the octarchy had many years ot warfare to 
wage, before they could extort the occupation of the country. In such 
fierce assaults, and such desperate resistance, the largest part of the pro- 
prietary body of the Britons must have perished. 

What system of tenures the Anglo-Saxon conquerors established, will be 
best known from the language of their grants. Some antiquaries have 
promulged very inaccurate ideas on this subject ; and we can only hope to 
escape error, by consulting the documents and studying the legal phrases 
of the Anglo-Saxon period. 

We Gnd the land distinguished in their laws by various epithets. We 
there meet with boc lande, gafole land, folc land, bisceopa land, thegne's 
land, neat land, and frigan earthe (5). The proprietors of land are called 
dryhtne, hiaforde, agende or land hlaforde, and land ag«nde (4). The 
occupiers of land were named ceorl, geneat, landesman, tunesman (5), and 
such like. 

From Domesday-book, we find that of some lands the king was the chief 
proprietor ; of others, the bishops and abbots ; of others, several earls and 
persons of inferior dignity. A few specimens may be given. Thus in 
Sussex — 

The king had * . . . . 59^ hides. 

Archbishop of Canterbury 2i4 

Bishop of Chichester i84 

Abbot of Westminster 7 

Abbot of Fescamp 135 

Bishop Osbern 149 

Abbot of St. Peter, Winchester 33 

Church of Battle 60^ 

Abbot of St. Edward 21 

Comes of Oro i96i 

Comes of Moriton 520 

Comes Roger 818 

William of Warene 620^ 

William of Braiose 452^ 

Odo and Eldred lO 

(1) Sim. Dun. p. i80. Sig. Gembl. p. 597. (2) Sax. Chron. p. 183. 

(3) Wilkins, Leges Sax. p. 43. 47. 49. 65. 76. (4) Ibid. p. 2. 10, U. 15. 21. 26. 56. 63. 

r, Ibid. p. 18. 47. 101. 105. 
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These were the tenentes in capite, the great proprietors in demesne. 
The men wlio resided on the land, and in tlie burgs under these in this 
county, may be seen in Domesday- book. In otiier counties, wc find the 
same description of persons possessing land, with the addition of others. 
Tims the great proprietors in Hertfordshire were, the king, the archbishop 
of Canterbury, five bishops, three abbots, an abbess, two canons, four 
carls or comites, twenty-four less dignified individuals, and three ladies. 
Two of these ladies are described as wives. Thus : '^Rothais, wife of Richard, 
son of earl Gislebcrt, holds Staudor, and defends herself for eleven hides; 
Adeliz, wife of Hugo of Grentmaisnil, holds Brochesbome, and defends 
herself for five hides and a half." The other was the daughter of Radulf 
Tailgebosch, and held four hides in Hoderdon. 

In Buckinghamshire the chief proprietors were, the king, the archblshop> 
five bishops, two abbots, an abbess, a canon, a presbyter, two earls, tliirly- 
cight other individuals ; the queen, countess Judith Azelina, wife of Radolf 
Tailgebosch ; the king, thane, and eleemosiners. 

But subordinate tenures are also mentioned in this valuable record. Thus 
the abbess of Berching held Tiburn (Tyburn) under the king, and the 
canons of St. Paul held of the king five hides in Fulham. Many tenuresof 
this sort appear (1). 

To several tenures it is added, that the possessors could not give or sell 
the land without leave (2). 

Other tenants are mentioned, who could turn themselves, with dieir 
land, wherever they pleased (5). 

Land held in elcmosinam, or frankalmoigne, also appears (4). 

Of other tenants it is said, that they held certain manors, but rendered 
no service to the abbot, except thirty shillings a year (5). 

Sochmanni, and the terra sochmannorum, are mentioned : of two of them 
it is expressed, that they could xscll without leave ; while another is dedared 
unable to give or sell without his lord's leave. Two other sochmanni are 
called men of the bishop of London (6). 

One of the sochmeu, who could do what he chose with the land, was a 
canon of St. Paul's. 

Of the tenures which appear from the Anglo-Saxon grants, the first that 
may be noticed is that of pure freehold of inheritance, unconnected with 
any limitation or service. Thus, in a conveyance made between 691 and 
G94, the kinsman of the king of Essex gives some land, amounting to 40 
manonlinm. The conveying words arc, *' I Hodilredus, the kinsman of 
Sebbi, in the province of tlie East Saxons, with his consent, of my own will, 
in sound mind, and by just advice, for ever deliver to thee, and ftom my 
right transcribe into thine, the land, etc., with all things belonguig to it, 
Willi the fields, wood, meadows, and marshy that, as well thou as thy pos- 
terity, may hold, possess, and have free power to do with the land 
whatsoever thou wilt (7)." 

In another, dated in 704, from a king to a bishop, of 50 cassatonun, at 
Tincenhom, in Middlesex, the words are, " Wc have decreed to give in 
dominio to AV^aldhare, bishop, part of a field, etc. The possession of this 
land so as aforesaid, with fields to be sowed, pastures, meadows, marshes, 

(1) Domesday-book. (2) Ibid. fo. 129. (3) Ibid. fo. 6, 7. 129. 

(4) Ibid. fo. 12. 137. (5) Ibid. fo. 12. (6) Ibid, fo. 11. 1». 

(7) MS. Augustus, 2. 26., printed in Smith's Appendix to Bede, p. 749, 
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fisheries, rivers, closes, and appurtenances, we deliver to be possessed in 
dominio by the above bishop in |)erpctua] right, and that he have the free 
power of doing whatsoever he will (1)." 

There seems to have been no prescribed form of words for the conveyance 
of a freehold estate, because we find that almost every grant varies in some 
of its phrases. The most essential requisite seems to have been that the 
words should imply an intended perpetuity of possession. One other 
specimen of a freehold grant, not quite so absolute as the ^bove, may be 
added : " That it may be in his power, and may remain firmly fixed in 
hereditary right, both free from the services of all secular things within and 
without, and from all burden and injury of greater or smaller causes, and 
that he may have the liberty of changing or giving it in his life, and after 
his death may have the power or leaving it to whomsoever he will (2)." 

Freehold estates also occur, made subject to the three great services to 
which almost all lands were liable. In these cases the duty of military ex- 
pedition, and bridge and castle work, are expressly excepted (5). A mo- 
dification of this freehold tenure is, where the grant is lor the life of the 
person receiving it, with a power of giving it to any person after his death 
in perpetual inheritance. This kind of estate very frequently occurs in the 
Saxon grants, and differs from the pure and absolute freehold, inasmuch 
as it does not appear that the tenant for life had the liberty of alienating it 
before his death, nor that it was descendible to his heirs if he made no 
testamentary devise. 

Thus in a grant dated 756, the part which lawyers call the habendum, 
and which determines the natore of the tenure, is thus expressed : ** I will 
give it him for ever — That he may have and possess it as long as he lives, 
and after that time, that he may leave it to any person he shall please, 
to be possessed in hereditary right, with the same liberty in which it is 
granted to him (4)." 

Others are in tliesc phrases : "To have and possess it in his own posses- 
sion, and for his days to enjoy it happily, and after his days to leave to 
whomsoever shall be agreeable to him in everlasting inheritance (5)." 

A very common tenure in the Anglo-Saxon limes was that the person to 
whom an estate was conveyed should hold it for his life, and should have 
the power of giving it after his death to any one, two, three, or more heirs^ 
as mentioned in the grant ; after which it should revert either to the ori- 
ginal proprietor making the grant, or to some ecclesiastical body or other 
person mentioned in it. 

Thus Oswald gives lands to a person, in the stability of perpetual inhe- 
ritance ; that in having he may hold it, and possessing he may enjoy it, for 
the length of his life. After his death he might leave it to any twa heirs 
whom he preferred, tc- have it continuedly — after their death i#1tas to 
revert to the church of St. Mkry (6). 

In 984 Oswald gave to his kinsman, Eadwig, and his wife, three manss, 
for their lives. It the husband survived her, he was to be deemed the first 
possessor, or heir of the land; or if she survived, she was to be the first 
heir. They were empowered to leave all to their offspring, if they had 
any ; if not, the survivor was to leave it to any two heirs (7). 

(1) Appendix to Bede, p. 749. (2) MS. Charters of the lale Mr. Aslle, No. 7. 

(3) MS. Claud, c. 9. p. il2, il3. (4) Smith's App. p, 767. 

(5) Astle's MS. Charters, Nos. t2, and 16. 

(6) Smith's App, Bede, p, 773, (7) Ibid. p. 778, 
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Thus a l)isliop gave to Berhtwulf, the Mercian king, certain lands *^ for 
the space of tlic days of Viwe men, to have and to enjoy it witli ja8tice;aDd 
after the nnmbcr of their days, that it may be returned, without any dis- 
sension or conflict, to the church in Worcester." This same land Berht- 
wutf gave to his minister, Ecbercht, ^ ' for the space of the days of five men, 
as before it was given to him (1)." 

. Sometimes an attempt was made to possess the land beyond the number 
of lives indicated. It is mentioned in a charter, that one Cynethryth had 
conveyed some land for three lives, and that iElsted had added three more 
lives; when it was discovered, by inspecting the herecUtarios lilnroe of the 
king, Renulf, who first granted it, that the person originally receiving it 
had only the power of giving it for one life. Gonseqoently the subeeqiient 
grants were set aside (2). 

A life estate was also a very frequent tenure. Sometimes the rmainder 
that was to follow a Ufe estate was expressed. This was usaally to the 
church. 

Thus Aldred, in the middle of the eighth century, gave a monastery to 
his relation, '' on condition that she possess it as long as she lives; and 
when she goes the way of her fathers, '' it was to revert to the churdi of 
Worcester, into the jus of the episcopal seat (5). An archbishop devised 
land to a person for life, with remainder to an abbey (4). 

The land passing by these grants was called Bocland, as the land held by 
bishops was mentioned at Bisceopa land; the land of thegns was Thegnes 
land, and the land of carles was Earles land. All these occur in Domesday- 
book. There was also King's land, Gerefa land, and such like; hut these 
names attached to land seem rather to express the quality of the demesne 
proprietors than any other circumstance. 

One grant is rather singular, in the limitations of the estate which it 
conveys. The king gives a manor to Edred, and permits Edred to give it 
to Lulla and Sigcthrythe, who are enjoined to give part of the land to 
Eaulfe and Uerewine. But Eaulfe was to give half of this part to BiamolTe, 
and to enjoy the other half for his own life, with the power of devising it 
as he pleased (5J). 

To these tenures we may add the Gafoleland, or land granted or denused 
on the condition of paying some contribution in money or other property. 
Thus archbishop Ealdulf, in 996, gave land to a miles, for his life and two 
heirs ; but annexed a condition, that they should provide every year fifteen 
salmon (6). An abbot and the monks demised twenty-seven acres to a 
person, that he might have them in stipendium as long as he served them 
well (7). 

An ancient lease is mentioned in the year 8K2, by which Ceolred, abbot 
of ]\lliteshamstcde, and the monks, let (leot) to Wulfred the land at Sem- 
pigaham for his life, on condition that he gave (besides some other land) a 
yearly rent of sixty fother of wood, twelve fother of graefan (whidi may 
mean coals), six fother of turf, two tuns full of clear ale, two slain cattle, 
six hundred loaves, ten mittan of Welsh ale, one horse, thirty shillings and 
a night's lodging (S). A marsh was leased at the rent of two thousand 

(1) Hcming. Chart, p. 6. 8. (2) Ibid. p. 30. 

(3) Smith's App. Bede, p. 765. (4) MS. Claud, c. 9. p. 125. 

(5) Aslle's MS. Charters, No. 20. (6) Hcming. ChArl. p. 191. 

(v3 3 Gale's Script, p. 475. (8) Sax. Chron. p. 75. 
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eels (1). By the laws, a ceorl, who had gafol lande, was estimated nt two 
hundred shillings (2). 



CHAPTER in. 

The Burdens to which Lands were liable, and their Pririleges. 

The oldest Saxon grants we have contain reservations of services which 
the possessor of the land had to perform; and, ft*om the language of those 
which have survived to our times, we perceive that certain burdens, though 
varying in kind and quantity, were attached to estates in every age. Some 
few were exempted from any; a larger proportion were freed from all but 
the three great necessities, which in one charter are described to be, 
** what it is necessary that all people shobld do, and ft*om which work none 
can be excused (5)." 

These three common labours, or universal necessities, as they are fre- 
quently styled, are the fyrd-faerelde ; the bryge-geweorc ; and the weal, or 
faesten-geweorc. 

The fyrd-faerelde was the military service to which all the Saxon lands 
appear to have been sul^e(*, excepting those which the king, with the 
consent of his wilena, or sometimes the king alone, expressly exempted 
from the obligation. This military service consisted in providing a certain 
number of armed men, proportioned to the rated quantity of land, who 
were to attend the king or his officers on expeditions made for the public 
safety, or against invading enemies. AVhat number of men a given quan- 
tity of land was to furnish cannot now be precisely stated ; though it would 
seem, from Domesday-book, that five hides found one soldier in most 
counties. In the year 821 a grant of various lands was made, with the 
specified condition, that the owner should attend the public expedition 
with twelve vassals and as many shields (4). Even church lands were not 
exempt from this general obligation of military service. We find a person 
mentioned as a witness, who was *^ the leader of the army of the same 
bishop to the king's service (5)." Egelwin, prior of a monastery, gave to a 
miles the villa of Crohlea for life, on the condition that he should serve 
for the monastery in the expeditions by sea and land (6). 

There are many grants of lands to monasteries in which the military 
service is expressly preserved. It is almost always spoken of as a general, 
known, and established thing. It is mentioned in Domesday-book, of the 
burg of Lideford, in Devonshire, that when an expedition is on foot, either 
by land or sea, the burg has to render the same amount of service as should 
be required from Totness. 

Of Totness it is said, that when expeditions are enjoined, as much ser- 
vice is to be rendered from Totness, Barnstaple, and Lideford, as from 
Exeter ; and Exeter was to serve as for five hides of land (7). The laws of 
Ethelred provided that for every plough two men, well horsed, should be 
furnished (8). 

(1) 3 Gale's Script, p. 477. (2) Wilk. Leg. Sax. p. 47. 

(3) Heming. Chart, p. 109. (4) MS. Claud, c. 9. p. 104. 

(5) Ifeming. Chart, p. 81. (6) Ibid. p. 265. 

^7^ Domesday-book, con. Devenscire. (8) Wilk. Leg. p. 59. 
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It is from Domesday-book that we may collect the most precise inlbr- 
mation oii this curious topic. It is said of Berkshire, that, '' if the king 
should send an army any where, only one soldier should go for five hides; 
and for his victuals and pay, every hide was to give him four shillings for 
two months. This money was not to be sent to the king, but to be given 
to the soldiers (1)." 

Of the city of Oxford it is said, that when the king should go on an ex- 
pedition, twenty burghers should go with him for all the others^ or that 
twenty i)Ounds should be paid, that all might be free (2). 

This curious article shows, that the military service might be eommnted 
by a pecuniary mulct. 

In Worcestershire it is declared, that '^ when the king goes against the 
enemy, if any one, after summoned by his mandate, should renuiin, he 
should (if he was a freeman having his sac, and able to go where he 
pleased) forfeit all his land at the pleasure of the king.'' But if he was a 
freeman under another lord, his lord should carry another man fbrhim, 
and the offender should pay his lord forty shillings. But if no one at all 
went for him, he was to pay his lord that sum, who was to be answerable 
for as much to the king (5). 

On these expeditions it was the privilege of tlie men serving for Here- 
fordshire, that they should form the advanced guard in the progress, and 
the rear guard in a retreat (4). 

From Leicester twelve burghers were to go with the king when he went 
with an army by land. If the expedition was maritime, they "were to send 
him four horses from the same burg, as far as London, to carry their arms 
and necessaries (5). 

The custom of Warwick was, that ten burghers should go on the expe- 
dition for the rest. Whoever did not go after his summons, forfeited to 
the king one hundred shillings. When the king went by sea against his 
enemies, this burg was to send him four batsueins, or four pounds of 
pennies (6). 

The fyrde, or expedition, is mentioned so early as in the laws of hia. 
If a sith-cund man owning land abstained from the fyrde, he was to pay 
one hundred and twenty shillings, and lose his land. If he were not a 
land-owner, he was to pay sixty shillings, and a ceorl sixty shillings, for 
the fyrde mulct (7). In the laws of Ethelred the fyrde is ordered to take 
place as often as there be need, and the scyp-fyrdrunga, or naval expedition, 
was directed to be so diligently prepared as to be ready every year soon 
after Easter. It is added, that if any depart firom the fyrde where the king 
himself is, both his life and goods should be the forfeit : if he in any other 
case quitted it, he was fined one hundred and twenty shillings (8). 

In one of tlie grants it is mentioned, that a land-owner had lost his nis 
of tea cassatos, because he had rebelled witli the king*s soldiers in his cx- 
l)edilion, and had committed much rapine and other crimes (9). 

The other two great services to which land was generally liable were, 
the construction or reparation of bridges and fortresses or walls. These 

(1) Domesday-book, con. Bcrockescire. (2) Ibid. Oxenefordscire. 

(3) Ibid. Wirecestrescire. (4) Ibid. com. Herefordscire. 

(5) Ibid. Ledecestrescire. (6) Ibid. Warwicscir©. 

(7) Wilk. Leg. Sax. p. 23. (8) Wilk.Leg. Sax. p. lOS. 
(9) MS. Claud, c. 9. p. 132. 
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are enjoined to be done in almost every grant. In Domesday-book it is 
said of Chester, that the propositus should cause one man for every hide to 
come to rebuild the wall and bridge of the city ; or if the man should fail 
to come, his lord was to pay forty shillings (1) . 

Besides these three great services, which later writers have called the 
trinoda necessitas, there were many other burdens to which the landed 
interest was more or less liable in the hands of the sub-<proprietors. 

A careful provision is made in many grants against royal tributes and 
impositions, and those of the great and powerful. In one it is mentioned, 
that the king should not require his pasture, nor the entertainment of those 
men called Faesting-men, nor of those who carry hawks, falcons, horses, 
or dogs (2). In another it is agreed, that the wood should not be cut for 
the buildings of either king or prince (5). It is elsewhere expressed, that 
the land should be free from the pasture and refection of those men called 
in Saxon Walhfsereld, and (heir feasting, and of all Englishmen or foreigners, 
noble and ignoble (4). This burden of being compelled to entertain others, 
is mentioned in several grants. In one, the pasture of the king's horses 
and grooms (5), and of his swine, which was called fearn leswe (6), is 
noticed. 

It is probable that these royal impositions attached only to the lands 
which were or had been of the royal demesne. The pecuniary payments 
which resulted to the king from the landed estates in England are enumer- 
ated in Domesday-book. 

AVhen the original proprietors aliened or demised their lands to others, 
they annexed a variety of conditions to their grants, which subsequent 
transfers either repeated or discharged. Some of these may be stated. 
One contract was, that the person to whom the land was given should 
plough, sow, reap, and gather in the harvest of two acres of it, for the use 
of the church (7). Another was, that the tenant should go with ail his 
craft twice a year, once to plough, and at the other time to reap, for the 
grantors (8). Another grant reserves two bushels of pure grain. Another 
the right of feeding one hundred swine. Another exacts the ploughing 
and reaping of a field (9). In others a ship, in others lead is reserved (10). 
OOa gave the land of twenty manentium to the church at Worcester, on the 
terms of receiving a speciGed gafol from the produce of the land (11). The 
services and customs attached to the possession of burghs, houses, and 
lands, which are mentioned in the Domesday Survey, may be consulted as 
giving much'illustration to this topic. Sometimes ah imposition was made 
on the land of a province by general consent. Thus, for building Saint 
Edmund's church, four denarii were put annually on every carucata of 
earih, by the consent of the landholders (12). There were also ecclesiastical 
duties attached to land. 

It is said by Lord Coke, that the first kings of this realm had all the lands 

( 1 ) Domesday, Cestrescire. (2) MS. Claud, c. 9. p. 104. Thorpe, R. R. 32. 

(3) MS. Claud. . (4) Heming. Chart. 3u 

(5) Heming. Chart. 58. (6) Ibid. 86. 

(7) Ibid. 134. ' (8) Ibid. 189. 

I'j) Ibid. 144. p. 174. 208. I quote Hoarne's edition of this book; but cannot avoid 
sa^iii}^, that the Saxon passages are badly printed. Either the transcript was made, or 
I ho press set and corrected, by a person ignorant of Sa\on. 

(10) Dugdale, Mon. i. p. 19, 20. 141. (u) Ibid. lOi. 

(12) Jbid. p. 291. 
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of England in demesne, and that they reserved to themselves the grand 
manors and royalties, and enfeoffed the barons of the realm m\h the re- 
mainder, for the defence of the realm, with such jurisdiction as the courts 
baron now have, and instituted the freeholders to be judges of the oourt 
baron (1). Much of this statement may be true ; but it can be only made 
inferentially, for no positive information has descended to modem times of 
what lands the Saxon chieftains possessed themselves, nor how they disposed 
of them. We may recollect, that, according to the laws of the Britons in 
Wales, in the ninth century, all the land of the kingdom was declared to 
belong to the king (2); and we may safely believe that the same law pre- 
vailed while the Britons occupied the whole island. 

It is highly probable that the Saxon war-cyning succeeded to all the 
rights of the monarch he dispossessed ; and, in rewarding his companions 
and warriors with the division of the spoil, it can be as little doubted, that 
from those to whom the cyning or the witena gave the lands of the ftitish 
landholders a certain portion of military service was exacted, in order to 
maintain the conquest they had achieved. This was indispensabley as 
nearly a century elapsed before the struggle was completely terminated 
between the Britons and the invaders. It was also a law among the Britons, 
that all should be compelled to build castles when the king pleased (5). 
But that the lands in the hands of the Anglo-Saxon proprietors were snbject 
(o the fyrde, as a general and inevitable burden, and that this military 
service was rigorously exacted, and its neglect severely punished, and was 
to be' performed when called for by the king, the facts already adduced 
have abundantly proved. Enough has been also said to show that eostom, 
or the will of individuals, had imposed on many estates personal services, 
pecuniary rents, and otlier troublesome exactions. Hence there can be no 
doubt that the most essential part of what has been called the feudal system 
actually prevailed among the Anglo-Saxons. The term vassals was also 
used by them. Asser, the friend of Alfred, has the expression nobilibos 
vassalis (4) ; and grants of kings to their vassals are not unfreqnent. 

The Anglo-Saxon proprietors of land in demesne were, in many respects, 
the little sovereigns of their territories, from the legal privileges whidi, 
according to the grants, and to the customs of the times, they possessed 
and were entitled to exercise. Their privileges consisted of theur civil and 
criminal jurisdictioris, their pecuniary profits and gafols, and their power 
over the servile part of their tenantry and domestics. 

It is an appendage to many grants of land, that the possesson should 
have the sac and soc, or a certain extent of civil and criminal jurisdiction. 
Thus Edward the Confessor gave to the abbot of Abbendon sace and socne, 
toll and team, infangenetheof binnan burgan, and butan bnrgan; bjm 
socne, gritlibrice and (5) forestcal. Similar privileges are given, with 
many additions, in various grants ; and they conveyed, not only the rif^t 
of holding courts within the limits of the estate, to determine the causes 
and offences arising witliin it, but also the fines and payments, or part of 
them, with which the crimes were punished. In some grants these fines 
were shared with the king (G). Sometimes the liberty of holding markets, 
and of receiving toll, is allowed, and sometimes an exemption from toll. 



(0 Coke on Liltlclon, 58. 
(3) Leg. Wall, lioel. cap. 165. 
(b) MS. Claud, c. 9. p. 130. 



(2) Leges Wallicffi Hoel, cap. 337. 
(i) Asser, Vit. Alfred!, p. 33. 
(6) Ibid. p. 104. 
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There seems to be no doubt that the Anglo-Saxons took lands by inheritance. 
The pecuUar modes of inheritance, called gavelkind, where all the children 
inherited; and borough-english, where the youngest son was the heir; 
have been referred to the Saxon times. 



CHAPTER IV. 

Their Con?eyaneeg. 

We have several of their grants of land witliout any pecuniary considera- 
tion ; of tlieir conveyances on purchase; of their deeds of exchange ; their 
testamentary devises, and their leases. These are all short and simple — as 
short and as simple as they might always be made, if the ingenuity of 
mankind were less directed to evade their legal contracts by critical discus^ 
sions of their construction. 

The Saxon conveyances consisted principally of these things : 

1st, The grantor's name and title are stated. In the older charters tlie 
description is very simple. It is more full in those of a later period ; but 
the grants of Edgar are generally distinguished from those of other kings 
by a pompous and inflated commencement. 

2d, A recital is usually inserted, in many instances preceding the donor's 
name. Sometimes it states his title, or some circumstances connected with 
it. Sometimes the recital is on the brevity and uncertainty of life, and on 
the utility of committing deeds to writing — sometimes of the charitable or 
friendly feelings which occasioned the grant; and one recital states that 
the former land-hoc, or conveyance, had been destroyed by fire, and that 
the owner had applied for new ones. 

5d, The conveying words follow, which are usually ** Do et concedo; 
donare decrevimus; concedimus et donamus; dabo; trado : '^ or other 
terms of equivalent import, either of Latin or Saxon. 

4th, The person's name then occurs to whom the land is granted. The 
name is sometimes given without any addition, and sometimes the quality 
or parentage is simply mentioned, as, Eadredo, Liaban fiU Birgwines ; meo 
fideii ministro ^thelwezde ; ^thelnotho praefecto meo ; Ealdberhto ministro 
meo, atque Selethrythe sorori tuae, etc. 

5tli, What lawyers call the consideration of a deed is commonly inserted. 
This is sometimes pro intimo caritatis affectu, pro ejus humili obedientia, 
pro redemptione animse meae, and such like. Often it is for money paid, 
or a valuable consideration. 

6th, Another circumstance frequently mentioned in the royal grants is, 
that it was done with the consent of the witena or nobles. 

7lh, The premises are then mentioned. They are described shortly in 
the body of the grant by their measured or estimated quantity of land, and 
the name of the place where they were situate. Some general words then 
follow, often very like those annexed to tlie description of premises in our 
modern conveyances. The grants show that the land of the country was 
in a state of cultivated divisions, and was known by its divisional appella- 
tions. Sometimes the name given to it is expressed to be that by which it 
was locally known among the inhabitants of the district. • At others the 
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name is expressed to be its ancient or well-known denomination. The ap- 
pellation, however, is usually Saxon ; though in some few places it is ob- 
viously British. 

When estates were large, they comprehended many pieces of land, of 
various descriptions. With the arable land, meadow, marsh, wood, and 
fisheries, were often intended to be passed. In our times, lest the words 
expressly used to indicate the land conveyed should not include all the 
property included in the purchase, words of large and general import are 
added, without any specific idea, that such things are actually attadied. 
Such expressions occur in the Saxon charters. Thus, in a grant dated in 
679, after the land is mentioned, we have '' with all things pertaining to 
it; fields, meadows, marshes, woods, fens, and all fisheries to the same 
land belonging.'' In the Anglo-Saxon grants of a more recent date, the 
general words are nearly as numerous as in our own presij^nt deeds. 

Besides the first description of the place, and the general words, there 
are commonly added, at the end of tlie grant, the particular boundiuries of 
the land. The grants are, for the most part, in Latin, and the boundaries 
in Saxon. 

8th, The nature of the tenure is then subjoined, whether for life or 
lives, or in perpetuity, or whether any reversion is to ensue. 

9lh, The services from which the land is liberated, and those to which 
it is to continue subject, are then expressed. 

loth, Some exhortations are then inserted to others, not to disturb tlie 
donation, and some imprecations on those who attempt such disturbance. 

11th, The date, the place of signature if a royal grant, and the wit- 
nesses, usually conclude it. The date is sometimes in the beginning. 

It may be here remarked, that the Saxon deeds had no wax seals. These 
were introduced by the Norman conquest (1). 

. The divisions Ol land mentioned in the Saxon charters are marked and 
distinguished by precise boundaries. We will mention some of them, as 
tliey will show, very satisfactorily, the agricultural state of the countr}-. 
They sometimes occur concisely in Latin ; but it was far more usual to 
express them in Saxon, even in Latin charters. This was perhaps that they 
might be more generally and exactly known, and, in case of dispute, easier 
proved. The juries, gemots, and witnesses of the day, might mistake a 
Latin description, but not a vernacular one. 

In 866 the boundaries of two manentes run thus : "From Store on llie 
Honey -brook, up behind the brook on the old hedge ; along the hedge on 
the old way ; along the way on the great street; along the street on four 
boundaries, then so to Calcbrook, along the brook ; then so to Horse-brook, 
along the brook; then so to the ditch, along the ditch to the Sture again ; on 
Sture to the ditch that is, called Thredestreo, along the ditch on Heasecan- 
hill ; from Heasecan-hill to the ditch, along the ditch to Wenforth, along 
Wenforth, and then again on the Sture (2)." 

" First the Icenan at Brom-bridge, up along the way to Hlide-gatc; 
thence along the valley to Beamstead ; then by the hedge to Seamegles- 
ford ; then up by Swetheling to Sow-brook ; then forth by the boundary to 
Culesfield, forth by tlie right measured to the Steedlea,soto the Kids-field; 
then to the boundary valley, so to the Txppe-lea ; so on to Shccp-lca, then 

U) Ingulf, p, 70. 3 Gale, 409. (2) Smitti's App. Bede, tto. 
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to Broad-bramble, so to tlje old Gibbet-place, then on to the deep- dell; 
then by the wooden boundary mark to Back- gate ; thence by the mark to 
the old fold; thence north and east to the military path, and by the military 
path to the Stocks of the high ford, so by the mere of the Hide-stream to 
Icenan ; then up by the stream and so to the east of Wordige ; thence by 
the right mark to the thorn of the mere ; thence to the red cross ; so on by 
the Ealderman's mark ; from the mark then it cometh to Icenan up by the 
stream to the ford of Alders ; thence to Kidburn, up and along the bum to 
the military path, so to the Tumgate within the fish water to Sheepswick ; 
then by the right mere to the Elderford, so to the Broad-valley, then to the 
Milk-valley, so to the Meal-hill, and along the way to the mark of the Fo- 
rester's, south of the boundary to the hay-meadow, then to the Claean-field, 
so on Copper-valley, forth by the hedge on the angle field ; then forth on 
the Icenan north of Steneford, so with the stream till it cometh again on 
Brombridge(l).'* 

^' These are the boundaries of the land to Cerotesege (Chertsey), and 
to Thorpe : That is, first on the Way mouth up and along the way to Way- 
bridge ; from Way-bridge within the eel mill ditch ; midward from the 
ditch to the old military street, and along the street on Woburn-bridge, 
and along the burn on the great willow ; from the great willow along the 
lake on the pool above Crocford ; from the head of this pool right to the 
elder; from the elder right on the military street; along the street to Cur- 
ten-staple ; from Curten-slaplftalong the street to the hoar-thorn ; from the 
thorn to the oak tree ; from the oak tree to the three hills ; from the three 
hills to the Sihtran ; from the Sihtran to the limitary brook ; from the limi- 
tary brook to Exlaepesburn ; from Exlsepesburn to the hoar maple ; from the 
hoar maple to the three trees ; from the three trees along the deep brook 
right to the Wallgate ; from the Wallgate to the clear pool ; from the clear 
pool to the foul brook ; from the foul brook to the black willow; from the 
black willow right to the Wallgate, and along the Thames to the other part 
ofMixten-ham, in the water between the hill island and Mixteu-ham, and 
along the water to Nettle-island ; from that island and along the Thames 
about Oxlake to Bere-hill, and so forth along the Thames to Hamen -island ; 
and so along the middle of the stream to the mouth of the Way (2)/' 

In 745 these boundaries occur : " First from Turcan Spring's head and 
along the street on Cynelms-stone on the mill-way, then and along the 
ridge on Hart-ford ; thence and along the streams on the city ford on the 
fosse on the speaking place ; thence on Turcan -valley on the seven springs, 
midward of the springs to Bale's-hill, south, then on the chalk- walk; 
thence again on Turcan-valley, and along again on the Turcan Spring's 
head (5)." 

** First from Thames mouth and along the Thames in Wynnabaece's 
mouth ; from Wynnabaece to Woodymoor ; from Woodymoor to the wet 
ditch ; from the wet ditch to the beach, and from the beach to the old dike : 
from the old dike to the sedge-moor ; from the sedge-moor to the head of 
the pool, and along to Thorn-bridge; from Thorn-bridge to Radera-pool; 
from Kadera-pool to Beka-bridge ; from Beka-bridge to the forepart of the 
Hipes moor ; from that moor within Coforth-brook ; from the brook within 
the hedge ; after the hedge to the hillock called Kelt ; from Rett to the bar- 

(0 Dugd. Mon. 37. (2) Ibid. (3) Hemiog. Chart. 57. 
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rows ; from ilic barrows to Lawerii; from Lawern into the ditch ; and after 
the ditch to the Ship-oak ; and from tlic Ship-oak to the great aspen, and so 
in to the reedy slough : from the slough within the barrows ; from the 
barrows to the way of the five oaks, and after that way within the five 
oaks ; from the oaks to the three boundaries ; from the three boundaries to 
the bourn of the lake ; from that bourn to the mile-stone ; from that stone 
to the hoar apple-tree ; from that apple-tree within Doferie^ after ]>oferie to 
Severn, and along the Severn to the Thames mouth (1).^' 
In one of the boundaries a wolf-pit occurs (ft). 



CHAPTER V. 

Some Particulars of the Names of Places in Middlesex and London, in tlie Saxos Tlmef. 

It appears from Domesday-book, that in the Saxon times the county of 
Middlesex had been divided into hundreds, which were distinguished by 
the names that they now bear, with small variations of pronunciation or 
orthography. 

Domesday Names for the Hundreds 

of Middlesex. Modem Namet. 

Osuluestone, Ossulston. 

Gara, Gore. 

Helethorne, Elthorne. 

Spelethome, Spelthome. 

Adelmetone, Edmonton* 

Honeslaw, Hounslow. 

Among the places mentioned in the county in Domesday-book, we may 
easily discern the following ancient and modem names to conreqpond :— 

Holebume, Holbom. 

Stibenhede, Stepney. 

Fuleham, Fulluun. 

Tueverde, Twyford. 

Wellesdonc, Wilsdon. 

Totehele, Tothil.' 

Scepertone, Shepporton. 

Hochestone, Hoxton. 

Neulone, Newington. 

Pancrass, Pancras. 

Drailone, Drayton. 

Hamestede, Hampstead. 

Stanes, Stainei. 

Sunneberic, Snnbary. 

Greneforde, Greenford. 

Hanewelle, Hanwell. 

Covelie, Cowley. 

Uandone, Hendon. 

Uermodeswardc, HannondsvffflL 

Tibufhc, Tyburn. 

Hanewordc, Hanwortti« 

Hardintonc, Harlington. 

Hillendonc, Hillingdwi. 

Ticbeham, TwMMBham. 

Lcleham, Laleham. 

(i) Homing. Chart. 7a [-2) 3 Gale, 520. 
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Exeforde, Uxbridge. 

Bedefunt, Bedfont. 

Felteham, Feltham. 

Stanmere, Stanmore. 

Norlhala, Northall. 

Adelmetone, Edmonton. 

EnefTelde, Enfield. 

Hislepe, Ruislip. 

Chingesberie, Kingsbury. 

Stanwelle, Stanwell. 

Hamntone, Hampton. 

Hergotestane, Hcstone. 

Granrorde, Granrord. 

Ghelched, Chelsea. 

Ghenesita, Kensington. 

Iseldone, Islington, otherwise Isledon, 

or the Isel Hill. 

Toteham, Tottenham. 

Hesa, Hayes. 

The local denominations by which the various places in England are now 
known seem to have been principally imposed by our Anglo-Saxcm ances- 
tors. Most of them, in their compositions, betray their Saxon origin : and 
whoever will take the trouble to compare the names in Domesday-book, 
which prevailed in the island during the time of the Confessor, with the 
present appellations of the same places, will find that the greatest number 
of them correspond. The hundreds in the county of Sussex were sixty- 
three, and still remain so : of these, thirty-eight bore the same names as 
now ; and of the villse or maneria, which are about three hundred and 
forty-five, there are two hundred and thirty with appellations like their 
present. 

London is mentioned in Bede as the metropolis of the East Saxons in 
the year 604, lying on the banks of the Thames, ^' the emporium of many 
people coming by sea and land (1).'' 

In a grant, dated 889, a court in London is conveyed ^' at the ancient 
stony edifice called by the citizens hwaet mundes stone, from the public 
street to the wall of the same city (2).'' From this we learn that so early 
as 8S9 the walls of London existed. 

In 857 we find a conveyance of a place in London called Ceolmundinge 
haga, not far from the West Gate (5). This West Gate may have been 
either Temple Bar or Holborn Bars. 

Ethelbald, tlie Mercian king, gave a court in London, between two 
streets called Tiddberti-street and Savin-street (4). 

Snorre, the Icelander, mentions the battle in Southwark in the time of 
Ethelred 11. He says the Danes took London. On the other side of the 
Thames was a great market called Sudrvirki (Southwark), which the Danes 
fortified with many defences ; with a high and broad ditch, and a rampart 
of stone, wood, and turf. The English under Ethelred attacked these in 
vain. 

The bridge between the city and Southwark was broad enough for two 
vehicles to pass together. On the sides of the bridge, fortifications and 
breast-works were erected fronting the river. The bridge was sustained 

(1) Bede, 1. 2. c. 3. (2) Heming. 42. 

(3) Hem. 44. (4) Dugd. Mon. 138. 
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by piles fixed in the bed of the river. Olave, the ally of Ethelred, assailed 
the bridge, and succeeded in forcing it (1). 

Ethelbald grants the vectigal, or custoQ^ paid by one ship in the port of 
London to the church of flochester (2). 



CHAPTER VI. 

Lawsuits about Land. 

We have some account of their legal disputes aboot landed property in 
some of their documents, from which we will select a few particulars. 

One charter states that Wynfleth led her witnesses before the king. An 
archbishop, a bishop, an ealdorman, and the king's mother were there. 
They were all to witness that Alfrith had given her the land. The king 
sent the writ by the archbishop, and by those who had witnessed it, to 
Leofwin, and desired that men should be assembled to the shire-gemot. 
The king then sent his seal to this gemot by an abbot, and greeted all the 
witan there. Two bishops, an abbot, and all the shire were there. The 
king commanded to be done that which was thought to be most right. Die 
archbishop sent his testimony, and the bishop ; they told her she roast 
claim the land for herself. Then she claimed her possessions, with the aid 
of the king's mother. An abbot, a priest, an etheling, eight men, two ab- 
besses, six other ladies; and many other good thegns and women were 
there. She obtained her suit (5). 

In another transaction, a bishop paid fifteen pounds, for two hides, to 
Lefsius.and his wife at Cambridge. Ten pounds of the money were paid 
before several witnesses. A day was appointed for the other five pounds. 
They made another convention between them, which was, that Lef^ois and 
his wife should give the fifteen pounds for the five hides at Cleie, with the 
condition that the bishop should give, besides, a silver cap of forty shil- 
lings which the father of Lefsius, on his death-bed, bequeathed to the 
bishop. This agreement being made, they exchanged all the live and dead 
stock of the two lands. But before they had returned to the bishop those 
ten pounds at Cleie, king Edgar died. On his death Lefsius and his wife 
attempted to annul their agreement with the bishop, sometimes offered 
him the ten pounds which he had paid them, and sometimes denied that 
they owed anything. Thus they thought to recover the land which they 
had sold ; but the bishop overcame them with his witnesses. Presamingon 
success, Lefsius seized other lands. This violence occasioned these, lands 
to remain two years without being plowed or sowed or any cultivation. At 
last a gencrale placitum was held at London, whither the daces, the princes, 
the satrapae, the pleaders, and the lawyers, flowed firom every part. The 
bishop then impleaded Lefsius, and before all expoonded his cause^ and 
the injury he had sustained. 

This affair being well and properly and openly discussed by all, tiiejr 
decreed that the lands which Lefsius had forcibly taken should be rortond 
to the bishop, and that Lefsius should make good all the loss and the niond, 

(1) Snorre, excerpted in Johnstone's Gelto-Scand. p. 89. M. 

(i) Thorpe, Reg. RofT. 14. (3) MS. GoU. Aug. 2. p. i$. 
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and forfeit to the king his were for the violence. Eight days afterwards 
they met again at Northampton : all the country having assembled, they 
exposed tlie same cause again before all : and it was determined in the 
same manner in which it had been adjudged at London. Every one then 
with oath on the cross returned to the bishop the lands which had been 
violently torn from him. 

Thus far the narration gives no account of the two and the five hides 
about which the controversy began. But it b immediately afterwards 
mentioned, that soon after Lefsius died. On his death, the bishop and the 
ealderman and the primates of Northamptonshire, and the proceres of East 
Anglia, had a placitum at Walmesford in eight hundreds. It was there 
determined, among other things, that the widow of Lefsius and his heirs 
ought to compensate for the above-mentioned violence, as he ought to have 
done if he had lived ; and they appreciated the injury which the bishop had 
sustained at one hundred pounds. The aforesaid matron, supported with 
the good wishes of all the optimates, humbly requested the bishop to have 
mercy on her, and that she might cbmmute her were, and that of her sons, 
for one hundred shillings, which the bishop was about to give her for the 
two hides at Dunham. The bishop was more benevolent to her than she 
expected ; for he not only remitted to her the money in which she had been 
condemned, but paid her the hundred shillings which she had proposed to 
relinquish. He also gave her seven pounds for the crop on the land at 
Dunham (1). 

A piece of water was leased at a rent of two thousand eels. The tenants 
unjustly possessed themselves of some land of the monastery, without the 
adjudication or legal permission of the citizens and the hundred. The 
ealderman came to Ely, and Begmund and others were called for this cause, 
and summoned to the placitum of the citizens and of the hundred several 
times, but never came. The abbot did not therefore desist, but renewed 
his claim at the placita within the city and without, and oftentimes made 
his complaint. At length the ealderman held at Cambridge a great pla- 
citum of the citizens and hundreds, before twenty-four judges, under 
Thorningefeld, near Maideneburge. The abbot related how Begmund and 
others had unjustly seized the land, and though often summoned to the 
placitum, would never come. Then they all adjudged that the abbot 
should have his land, pool, and fishery, and that Begmund and the others 
should pay their fish to the abbot for six years, and should give their for- 
feiture to the king. They also decreed that if this was not performed 
willingly, they should be justified in the seizure of the offender's property. 
The ealderman also commanded that Oschetel, Oswy, of Becce, and Godere 
of Ely, should go round the land,* lead the abbot over it, and do all this, 
which was performed accordingly (2). 

In another dispute on the non-performance of an agreement for the sale 
of land, the ealderman commanded the defendant to be summoned, and, 
going to Dittune, began there to narrate the causes and complaints, the 
agreements and their violation, by the testimony of many legal men. The 
defendant denied the whole. They ordered him to purge himself by the 
requisite oath ; but as neither he nor they, who ought to have sworn with 
him, could do this, the cause was adjudged against him, and this judg- 
ment was afterwards confirmed at Cambridge (5). 

(1) Hist. Eli. 3 Gale, 468, 469. (2) Ibid. p. 478. (3) Ibid. p. 484. 
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As many cnrions particulars of their legal customs appear in tfaeie nar- 
rations, we will add another. 

Wlstan forfeited some land, which the king had purchased and sold to a 
bishop. About this time a great gemot was appointed at Witlesford, of the 
ealderman and his brothers, and the bishop, and the widow of Wlstan, and 
all the better counsellors of the county of Cambridge. When they all had 
sat down, Wensius arose and claimed the land, and said that he and his 
relations had been unjustly deprived of the land, as he had received fnr it 
no consideration, neither in land or money. Having heard this plea, the 
ealderman asked, if there were any one present who knew how Wlstan had 
acquired that land. Alfric of Wicham answered, that Wlstan had bou^ 
that land of Wensius for eight pounds, and he appealed to the eight hun- 
dreds on the south side of Can]l)ridge as witnesses. He said WUtan gave 
Wensius the eight pounds in two payments, the last of which he had sent 
by Leofwin, son of Adulf, who gave it to him in a purse, before the eight 
hundreds where the land lay. Having heard these things, they ad||ndged 
the land to the bishop, and they directed Wensius, or his relations, to look 
to the heirs of Wlstan if he wanted more money for his land (1). 



CHAPTER VII. 

Their DenominaUonfl of Land. 

In the charters we find various names for the quantities of land conveyed. 
These are, bids, cassati, mansse, manentes, aratrum, sulunga. 

The cassati, manss, the manentes, the aratrum, and the sulunga, appear 
to have expressed the same meaning which the word hide signified. 

That the cassati and the manssB were the same, appears from several 
grants; thus, ten mansas are in another part of the same grants caUed ten 
cassatos (2) ; and thirty mansas, thirty cassatos (5). So ten cassatos, when 
mentioned again, are styled ten mansos or mansas (4). 

In other grants, hides are slated as synonymous with cassatos. Thus, 
ten cassatos are, in the same grant, called ten hides (5), and twenty cas- 
satos, twenty hides (6). In other grants, the land, which, in the first part of 
the document, is enumerated as hides, is afterwards termed cassatos. 
Thus, fifty hides, fifty cassatos (7); seven hides, seven cassatos (8); five 
hides, five cassatos (9). 

The grants also identify the expressions mansae and mansi with hide. 
A charter of 947 conveys twenty mansae, '^ quod anglice dicitur twenty 
hides (10). '' In another, seven hides are also caUed seven manssa (11). One 
mansa is one hide (12), and five mansae, five hides (15). 

In one grant, the expressions fourteen mansiunculs, and forty jugeribaS) 
are identified with fourteen hides and forty acres (14). 



(I) Hist. Eli. 3 Gale, p. 484. 
(3) Ibid. p. U9. 195. 

(s) Ibid. c. 9. 
(7) Ibid. p. 118. 
(9) Ibid. p. 130. 

(II) Ibid. MS. Claud, c. 9. p. i3o. 
(13) Ibid. p. 143. 182, 183. 



(2) Ck>tton MS. Claud, c. 9. p. 195. 

(4) Ibid. p. 131, 132. 

(6) Ibid. p. 102. 194. 

(8) Ibid. p. 121. 

(10) Ibid. Claud, b. 5. p. 37. 

(12) Heming. Chart, p. IM. 

(14) MS. Claud, b. 6. p. 75. 
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All these authorities prove, that the hide, the cassatus, and the mansa, 
yfere similar designations of land. 

In an ancient MS. there is a note in the margin, in the same hand-wri- 
ting with the body, thus " No. qd. hide cassati et manse idem sunt (1).^^ 

Other grants identify the sulunga with the preceding. Thus, one con- 
veys sex mansas quod Cantigens dicunt sex sulunga (2). Another mentions 
the land of three aratrorum as three sulong (5). Another says twelve 
mansas ^' quod Cantigens dictmt twelf sulimga (4). ^' Two cassati are also 
called two sulunga (5). 

The hide seems to have contained one htmdred and twenty acres. In 
one historical narration of ancient grants, an hide is so defined; ^^ unam 
hydam per sexies viginti acras (6) ; '' two hides are afterwards mentioned 
as twelve times twenty arable acres (7). 

In Domesday-book we find hides and carucats mentioned (8). Carucata 
implies so much land as a single plough could work during a year (9). 
This ancient survey also contains acres, leucs, and quarantenae, among its 
terms for expressing the quantities of land. 

The following measures of land occur in the Anglo-Saxon laws; 5 mila, 
3 furlong, 5 scera braBde,9fota, 9 scefta munda, 9 bere corna (10), express 
the extent to which the king's peace was to reach. 

(1) MS. Gland, c. 9. p. 1 13. (2) MS. Chart, of the late Mr. Astle, No. 23. 

(3) Ibid. No. 7. (4) Ibid. No. 24. and Thorpe, Reg. Roff. 1 89. 

(5) MS. Chart. Aug. 2. p. 68. (6) S Gale,Script. p. 472. (7) Ibid. p. 475. 481. 

(8) The word is usually abbreviated. In p. 77, «nd some other places, it occurs at 
full length. 

(9) See Du Cange, Gloss. Med. Lat. i. p. 859. <io) Wilkins, Leges Sax. p. 63. 
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NOTE 

ON THE COLONI OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 

It will assist us in foiming more correct ideas of the state of the pea- 
santry of the Anglo-Saxons, if we consider that portioa of the agricultural 
population in the Roman empire, when the Gothic nations overran it, who 
were termed the Coloni, It is probable that this order of peasants was 
established in Britain while the Romans occupied it, as in the other parts 
of their dominions ; and that the Anglo-Saxons found them there when they 
invaded it. 

Mr. Savigny has given one of the latest and best accounts of this class of 
tlie Roman husbandmen in his Memoir to the Acad. Roy. at Berlin, in 1822; 
and as they seem to come nearer to the Anglo-Saxon ceorls than any others 
of the rustic class of the lower empire, we will subjoin some of tl^ infor- 
mation which he has industriously collected. 

** The Coloni were by their birth attached to the soil, not as day-la- 
bourers, but as farmers, cultivating, on their own account, a certain extent 
of soil, and obliged to i>ay for tlieir enjoyment of it an annual canon or a rent, 
usually in kind, but sometimes in money. They do not seem to have been 
subjected to any personal services for the proprietor of the lauds they 
occupied, who was often called the Pair onus. They had no actual right 
in the land; yet as they could not be separated from it, nor their rent be 
arbitrarily increased, their tenure was as secure as if tliey had been pro- 
prietors. 

'* The land could not be alienated without the coloni, nor the coloni 
without the land. They were subjected to a personal contribution to the 
stale, which was entered on the rolls after the land tax on the proi^erty. 

*' The owner paid boih these assessments to the government, and col- 
lected them from these tenants ; with whom die personal tax was so closely 
connected, that when the law suppressed it in some provinces, it added a 
declaration that this should not change the condition of the coloni. 

'^ They ditfered from slaves in being freemen : capable of contracting 
marriage, and of possessing property of their own, which their patruuus 
t*ould not take, though they could not alienate it without his leave. But 
they got released from this restriction, if they became one of the three 
classes into which the free citizens of the empire were divided : Cives; 
Latini; Peregrini. Their obligatory attachment to the soil occasioned 
them to be sometimes called Servi ierrco; and from their taxation they were 
also named adscriplitii; iributarii; censili; a more rare ap()eliaiion was 
inquilini. The largest part of them were in this state from birth ; some 
])y prescription ; and some, less frecpently, by contract." Ferrussac^s Bull. 
Univ. 1837. No. 3. Hist. pp. 200—202. 
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